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TEE ENGLISH SniOUEISTS 




EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY. 


LECTXmE THE TEEST. 

SWIFT. 

In treating of the English hnmourists of the past 
age, it is of the men and of their liyes, rather than 
of their boohs, that I ask permission to speak to jon ; 
and in doing so, you are aware that I cannot hope to 
entertain you with a merely humourous or facetious 
story. Harleq^nin without his mask is known to 
present a'veiy sober countenance, and was himself, the 
story goes, the melancholy patient whom the Doctor 
adnsed to go and see Harlequin* — a man ftdl of 
cares and perplexities like tlie rest of us, whose Self 
must always be serious to him, under whatever mask 

* The anecdote is frequently told of our performer, Bicn. 
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or disguise, or uniform he presents it to the public. 
And as all of you heie must needs be grave "when yod 
think of your own past and present, you will not look 
to find, in the histones of those whose hves and feel- 
ings I am gomg to try and describe to you, a story 
that is otherwise than serious, and often very sad. 
If Humour only meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humouious writers than 
about the piivate life of poor Harleqmn just mentioned, 
who possesses in common with these the power of 
makmg you laugh But the men regarding whose 
lives and stories your kmd presence here shows that 
you have curiosity and sympathy, appeal to a great 
number of our other faculties, besides our mere sense 
^'of ridicule. The humourous writer professes to 
awaken and direct your love, your pity, your loud- 
ness — ^your scoinfor untruth, pretension, imposture — 
your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, 
the unhappy. To the best of his means and abihty 
he comments on aU the ordmary actions and passions 
of life almost He takes upon himself to be the 
week-day preacher, so to spealc. Accordingly, as he 
finds, and speaks, and feels the truth best, we regard 
him, esteem him — sometimes love him. And, as his 
business is to mark other people’s hves and pecuhari- 
ties, we morahse upon liis life when he is gone — ^and 
yesterday’s preacher becomes the text for to-day’s 
sermon. 



SWIFT. 


Of English parents, and of a good English family 
of clergymen,^ Swift was horn m Dublm in 1667, 

seven months after the death of his father, who had 

✓ 

come to practise theie as a lawyer. The hoy went 
to school at Kilkenny, and after;wards to Trimty 
College, Duhhn, w'heie he got a degiee with difiBcnlty, 
and was wild, and ■witty, and poor In 1688, hy the 
recommendation of his mother. Swift was leceived 
into the family of Sm Wilham Temple, who had 
known Mis. S'wift in Ireland. He left his pation in 
1693, and the next year took biders in Duhlm. But 
he threw up the small lush preferment which he got 
and returned to Temple, in whose family he remamed 
until Sir William’s vdeath in 1699. His hopes of 

' He was from a younger 'brnncli of the Swifts of Yorkslnre 
His grandfather, the Eev Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, sufTcred for his loyalty in Charles I 's time That 
gentleman married Ehzabeth Drydcn, a member of the family of 
the poet Sir "Walter Seott gives, with Ins characteristic minute- 
ness in such pomts, the exact relationship between these famous 
men. Swift was “the son of Dryden’s second cousm ” Swift, too, 
was the enemy of Dryden’s reputation Witness the “Battle of 
thoBooks ” — “ The difference was greatest among the horse,” says 
^le of the moderns, “ where every private trooper pretended to the 
command, from Tasso and Milton to Dryden and Withers ” And 
m “Poetry, a Ehapsody,” he advises the poetaster to— 

“Eead all the Prefaces of Dryden, 

Eor these our cntics much confide in. 

Though merely wnt, at first, for filhng, 

To raise the volumcf s price a shilhng ” 

“ Cousm Swift, you will never be a poet,” was the phrase of 
Dryden to his kmsmon, whicdi remamed ahve in a memory tens- 
cious of such matters. 

B 2 
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,.iment in England failing, Swift returned to 
^.<tnd, and took the living of Laracor. Hither he 
invited Hester Johnson,^ Temple’s natural daughter, 
with whom he had contracted a tender friendship, 
wlule they were both dependents of Temple’s. And 
with an occasional visit to England, Swift now passed 
nine years at home. 

In 1709 he came to England, and, with a brief 
visit to Ireland, duiing which he took possession of 
his deanery of St. Patiick, he now passed five yeais 
in England, takmg the most distinguished pait ui 
the pohtical tiaiisactions which terminated with tlie 
death of Queen Anne. After her death, his party 
disgraced, and his hopes of ambition over. Swift 
letumed to Dublm, where he remamed twelve yeais 
In this tame he wrote the famous "Drapier’s Letters” 
and " Gulhver’j. Travels ” He married Hester John- 
son, Stella, and buried Esther Vanhomrigh, Vanessa, 
who had followed him to Ireland from London, where 
she had contracted a violent passion for him. In 
1726 and 1727 Swift was m England, which he 
qmtted for the last time on hearing of his wife's 
illness Stella died in January, 1728, and Swift not 
until 1745, havmg passed the last five of the seventy- 

’ “ Miss Hetty” she was called in the family— where her face, 
and her dress, and Sir WiUiam’s treatment of her, all made the 
real tact about her birth plain enough Sir William left her a 
thousand pounds. 
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eigH years of his hfe with an impaired intellect ahu 
keepers to watch him.' 

Yon Imow, of course, that Swift has had many 
biographers; his life has been told by the kindest 
and most good-natured of-men, Scott, who admixes 
but can’t bring himself to love him; and by 
stout old Johnson,® who, forced to admit him into 


* Sometimes, dumg his mental a.ffliction, he continued walking 
about the house for many consecutive hours , sometimes he re- 
mained in a kind, of torpor At times, he would seem to struggle 
to bring mto distinct consciousness, and shape into expression, 
the intellect that lay smothering under gloomy obstruction in him 
A pier-glass falhng by accident, nearly fell on him He said, he 
wished it had I He once repeated, slowly, several times, “ I am 
what 1 am ” The last thing he wrote was an epigram on the 
building of a magazine for arms and stores, which was pointed 
out to him as he went abroad during lus mental disease — 

Behold a proof of Irish sense . 

Here Insh wit is seen , ' 

"When nothmg’s left that’s worth defence. 

They build a magazine 1 

’ Besides these famous books of Scott’s and Johnson’s, there is 
a copious “ Life” by Thomas Sheridan (Dr Johnson’s “ Sherry*’), 
father of Richard Brinsley, and son of that good-natured, clever, 
Irish, Dr Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s intimate, who lost his chap- 
laincy by so unluckily choosing for a text on the kmg’s birthday, 
“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof!” Not to mention 
less important works, there is also the "Remarks on the Life and 
Writmgs of Dr Jonathan Swift,” by, that polite and dignified 
■writer, the Earl of Orrery His lordship is said to have striven 
for hterary renown, chiefly that he might make up for the shght 
passed on him by his father, viho left his libraiy away ftom him 
It IS to b^ feared that the ink he used to u ash out that stain only 
made it look bigger. He had, however, kno'wn Swift, and corre- 
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/Company of poets, receives the famous Irish- 
man, and t^es off his hat to him with a bow 
of surly lecognition, scans him from head to foot, 
and passes over to the other side of the street. 
Dr. Wilde of Duhlm,^ who has written a most in- 
teresting volume on the dosmg years of Swiffs 
life, calls Johnson '‘the most malignant of his 
biographers*” it is not easy for an English cntic 
to please Irishmen — ^perhaps to try and please them. 
And yet Johnson truly admires Swift . Johnson 
does not quarrel witli Swift’s change of pohtics, 
or douht his smcerity of religion about the famous 
Stella and Vanessa cohtioversy the Doctor does not 
bear very hardly on Swift. But he could not give 


eponded \ath peoplp who knew him His work (which appeared 
in 1751) proToked a good deal of controversy, calling out, among 
other brochures, the interestmg “ Observations on Lord Orrery’s 
Bemarks,” &.c , of Dr D^any 

1 Dr Wflde’s book was imtten on the occasion of the remams 
of Swift and Stella being brought to tlie hght of day — a thmg 
which happened in 1835, when certain works going on in St 
Patridr's Cathedral, Dublin, afforded an opportunity of their being 
exammed One hears inth surprise of these skulls “gomg the 
rounds” of houses, and being made the objects of dilettante curi- 
osity The larynx of Swift was actually carried off I Phreno- 
logists had a low opimon of his intellect, from the obser\ations 
they took 

Dr "Wilde traces the symptoms of lU-health in Swift, as detailed 
in his avritings from time to time He observes, likewise, that the 
skull gore evadence of" diseased action” of the brain dunng life — 
such as M ould be produced by an increasmg tendency to " cerebral 
congestion.” , 
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the Dean that honest hand of his ; the stout old mau 
puts it into his breast, and moves off from him.^ 

Would wre have hked to live with him ? That is 
a question which, in dealing with these people’s 
works, and thmldng of their lives and peculiarities, 
every reader of biographies must put to himself. 
Would yon have liked to be a friend of the great 
Dean ? I should like to have been Shakspeare’s shoe- 
black— just to have lived in Ins house, just to have 
worshipped him — ^to have run on his errands, and 
seen that sweet serene face. I should like, as a 
young man, to have hved on Fielding’s staircase in 
the Temple, and after helping him up to bed perhaps, 
and opening his door with liis latch-key, to have 
shaken hands with him in the morning, and heard 
him talk and crack jokes over his breakfast and Ins 
mug of small beer. Who would not give something 
to pass a night at the club with Johnson, and Gold- 
smith, and James Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck? 
The charm of Addison’s compamonship and conver- 
sation has passed to us by fond tradition — but Swift? 
If you had been his inferior in parts (and that, with 
a great respect for all persons present, I fear is only 
very likely), his equal m mere social station, he 

* " He [Dr Johnson] seemed to me to have an nnacconntable 
prgndice against Swift, for I once took the bherty to ask him if 
Swift had personally offended him, and he told me he had not ” — 
BoswEim’s Tmr io the Hebrides 
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,ad have hullied, scorned, and insulted yon; if, 
tdadeterred by his great reputation, you had met him 
like a man, he vrould have quailed before you,^ and 
not had the pluck to reply, and gone home, and 
years after written a foul epigram about you — 
watched for you in a sewer, and come out to assail 
you with a coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon . If 
you had been a lord with a blue nband, who flattered 
his vamty, or could help his ambition, he would have . 
been the most dehghtful company in the world. He 
would have been so manly, so sarcastic, so bright, odd, 

’ Few men, to be snie, dared tbis experiment, but ^et tbeir 
success WAS encouraging One gentleman made a point of asking 
the Dean, whether his uncle Oodwm had not given him his 
education Swift, who hated that subject cordially, and, indeed, 
cored httle for his kindred, said, sternly, “ Yes , he gave me the 
education of a dog” “Then, sir,” cned the other, strikmg his 
&t on the table, “ you have not the gratitude of a dog 1 ” 

Other occasions there were when a bold face gave the Dean 
pause, even after his Irish almost-ioyal position was estabhshed. 
But he brought himself into greater danger on a certoih occasion, 
and the amusing circnmstonces may he once more repeated here 
He bad unsparmgly lashed the notable Dubhn lawyer, Mr. Seijeant 
Bettcswortb — 

“jSo, at the bar, the booby Bettcswortb, 

Though half-a-crown out-pays his sweat’s Vforth, 

"Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 

Calls Singleton Ins brother-seijeant ! " 

The Serjeant, it is said, swore to have his life He presented 
himself at the deanery The Dean asked his name. “ Sir, I am 
Serjeant Bett-es-worth ” 

“ Jn what regiment, pragf” asked Swift 
A guard of volunteera formed themselves to defend the Dean 
at tbis time. 
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and original, that yon might think he had no obj 
in view but the indnlgence of his hnmonr, and that 
he was the most reckless, simple creature in the woild. 
How he would have torn your enemies to pieces 
for you! and made fim of the Opposition! His 
servility was so boisterous that it looked like inde- 
pendence;^ he would have done your errands, but 
with the air of patronizing you, and after fightmg 
your battles masked m the street or the press, would 
have kept on his hat before your uafe and daughters 
in the drawing-room, content to take that sort of pay 
for his tremendous services as a bravo." 

‘ “But, my Hamilton, I irill never hide the freedom of my 
eentunents from you. I am much inclined to heheve that the 
temper of my friend Swift might occasion his Engbsh fnends to 
wish him happily and properly promoted at a distance His 
spirit, for I would give it the proper name, was ever nntiactahle 
The motions of his gemus were often irregular He assumed 
more the air of a patron than of a &iend. He affected rather 
to dictate than advise” — O keebt. 

® . . “An anecdote whichjthoughonlytold by Mrs Pilkmg- 

ton, 16 well attested, hears, that the last time he was in London 
he went to dme with,the Earl of Burlington, who was but newly 
married. The Earl, it is sujpposed, being willmg to have a little 
diversion, did not mtroduce him to his lady nor mention his name 
After dinner said the Dean, ‘Lady Burlmgton, I hear you can 
sing , smg me a song ’ The lady looked on this unceremonious 
manner of askmg a favour with distaste, and positively refused 
He said, * She should sing, or he would make her Why, madam, 
I suppose you take me for one of your poor Enghsh hedge- 
parsons , sing when I bid you ’ As the Earl did nothmg but 
laugh at this freedom, the lady was so vexed that she burst into 
tears and retired His first compliment to her when he saw her 
again was, ‘Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured now 
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He says as much himself in one of his letters to 
Bohngbroke. — "All my endeavours to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and for- 
tune, that I might he used like a loid by those who 
have an opmion of my parts j whether right or .wrong 
IS no great matter. And so the reputation of wit 
and great lea rning does the o£5ce of a blue riband or 
a coach and six. ” ^ 

Could there be a greater candour ^ It is an outlaw, 
who says, “ These are my brains , with these I *11 
win titles and compete with fortune. These are my 
bullets; these I’ll turn mto gold;” and he hears 
the sound of coaches and six, takes tlie road like 

os \7lien I saw you last? ’ To wbicli she answered with great 
good-humour, 'No, Mr Dean, I’ll sing for you if you please’ 
h^m which tune he conceived a great esteem for her ” — Scott’s 
Z\fe . " He had not the least tincture of vam^ in bis con> 

versation. He was, perhaps, as be said himself, too proud to he 
vam When he was pohte, it was in a manner entirely his own 
ha his friendships he was constant and undisguised He was the 
same m his enmities ” — Oubert 

I »1 make no figure hut at court, where I aSect to turn firom a 
lord to the meanest of my acq[aaintances ” — Journal to Stella 

“ 1 am plagued with had authors, verse and prose, who send me 
their hooks and poems, the vilest I ever saw, but I have given 
their names to my man, never to let them see me ” — Journal to 
Stella, 

The followmg cunous paragraph illustrates the life of a 
courtier — 

“Did I ever tell you that the Lord Treasurer hears ill with the 
left ear just as I do? I dare not tell him that I am so, sirj 
for fear he should think that I counterfeited to make my court t 
Journal to Stella, 
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Macheathj and makes society stand and deli> 
They are all on their knees before him. Down go 
my lord bishop’s apron, and his Grace’s blue riband, 
and my lady’s brocade petticoat in the mud. He 
eases the one of a living, the other of a patent place, 
the thurd of a httle snug post about the Court, and 
gives them over to followers of his own. The great 
prize has not come yet. The coach with the mitre 
and crosier in it, which he intends to have for his 
share, has been delayed on the way from St James’s ; 
and he waits and waits imtil nightfall, when his 
runners come and tell him that the coach has taken 
a different road, and escaped him. So he fires his 
pistols into the air with a curse, and ndes away mto 
his own country.^ 


* The Mtas of pamphlets was earned on fiercely on one side and 
^tlie other and the Whig attacha.made the ministry Swift served 
very sore Bohnghroke laid hold of several of the Opposition 
pamphleteers, and bewails their " foctitiousness” in the following 
letter 

“ BoIiIKcibbokb xo the Eabi. of Stbaffobd 

“ Whitehall, Jvly 2Srd, 1712 

'' It 13 a mdancholy consideration that the laws of our country 
are too weak to punish effectually those factitious scnbblers, who 
presume to bladcen the bnghtest characters, and to give even 
scurrilous language to those who are in the first degrees of honour. 
This, my lord, among others, is a symptom of the decayed con 
dition of our government, and serves to show how fatally wo 
mistake licentiousness for hberty All I could do was to take up 
Hart, the printer, to send him to Newgate, and to bind him over 
upon bail to be prosecuted, this 1 have done, and if 1 can arrive 
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Swift’s seems to me to be as good a name to point 
a moral or adoin a tale of ambition, as any beio’s 
that ever lived and failed But we must remember 
that the morality was lax — ^tliat other gentlemen 
besides himself took the road m his day — that 
pubhc society as in a strange disoidered condition, 
and the State was ravaged by other condotberi 
The Boyne was being fought and won, and lost — 

at legal proof against tlie author Sidpath, he shall have the same 
treatment ” 

Smft was not behind his lUnstnons friend in this virtnons 
indignation In the history of the four last years of the Queen, 
the Dean speaks in the most edifying manner of the licentious' 
ness of the press and the abusive language of the other party 

“ It must be acknoivledgcd that the bad practices of printers 
have been such as to deserve the severest animadversion from 
the public The adverse party, full of rage and leisure 

smee their fall, and unammous in their cause, employ a set of 
■writers by subscription, -who are well versed m all the topics 
of defamation, and have a style and genius levelled to the gene- 
rality of their readers However, the mischiefs of the 

press were too exorbitant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax 
upon small papers, and a bill for a much more effectual regulation 
of it was brought into the House of Commons, but so late in the 
session that there was no time to pass it, for there alway s appeared 
an nnwilhngness to cramp overmuch the liberty of the press 

But to a dausc in the proposed bill, that the names of authors 
should be set to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper, his 
reverence objects altogether, for, says he, " beside the objection 
to this dause from the practice of pious men, who, in pubhshing 
cxcdlent writings for the service of rdigion, have chosen, out of 
an humble Christian spirit, to conceal their names, it is certain that 
all persons of true genius or knowledge have an invincible modesty 
and suspicion of themsdves upon first sending their'thoughts into 
the world ” 
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the bells' rung in William’s victory, in the 
same tone i\ith ivhicli they would have pealed to. 
James’s Men were loose upon politics, and had to 
shift for themselves. They, as well as old beliefs 
and institutions, had lost their moorings and gone 
adrift in the storm. As in the South Sea Bubble 
almost every body gambled ; as in the Railway mama 
— not many centuries ago — almost every one took his 
unlucky shaie; a man of that time, of the vast 

This “inTincible modesty” was no doubt the sole reason -winch 
mduccd the Dean to keep the secret of the “ Brapicr’s Letters” and 
a hundred humble Christian works of which he was the author As 
for the Opposition, the Doctor was for deahng severely with them* 
he -wntes to Stella — 

JotniKu Letter XIX. 

“ London, March 25th, 1710-11 

“ . . We have let Guiscard be buned at last, after showing 

him pickled in a trough this fortnight fortivopcnce a piece, and 
the fellow that ehowed would point to his body and say, ‘ See, 
gentlemen, this is the wound that was given him by his Grace the 
Duke of Ormond,’ and, ‘This is the wound,’ See , and then the 
show was over, and another set bf rabble came in ’Tis hard 
that our -laws would not sutTsr us to hang his body in chains, 
because he was not tned, and m the eye of the law every man 
IS innocent till then » * * * * 

J'onnNAi. Letter XXVJLL 

** London, July 25th, 1711 

” I was this afternoon -with hLr Secretary at his ofilc^ and 
helped to hinder a man of his pardon, who is condemned for a 
rape Tlie Under Secretary was -willmg to save him, but I told 
the Secretary ho could not pardon him without a favourable 
report from the Judge, besides he -was a fiddler, and consequently 
a rogue, and deserved hangmg for sometlung else, and so he shall 
swing ” 
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■- Tialents and am'bition of Swift, could scarce do other- 
wise than grasp at his prize, and make his spring at 
his opportunity. His bitterness, his scorn, his rage, 
his suhseq[uent misanthropy, are asciibed by .some 
panegyrists to a deliberate conviction of mankmd’s 
nnworthmess, and a desire to amend them by casti- 
gatmg His youth was bitter, as that of a great 
genius bound down by ignoble ties, and powerless in 
a mean dependence , his age was bitter,^ like that of 
a great genius that had fought the battle and nearly 
won it, and lost it, and thought of it afterwaids writh- 
mg in a lonely exile A man may attribute to the 
gods, if he likes, what is caused by his own fury, or 
disappointment, or self-will. What public man — 
what statesman projecting a caujj — what king deter- 
mined on an invasion of his neighbour — ^what satirist 
meditating an onslaught on society or an individual, 
can’t give a pretext for his move? There was a 
French general the other day who proposed to march 
into this country and put it to sack and pillage, in 
revenge for humanity outiaged by our conduct at 
Copenhagen — ^there is always some excuse for men 
of th^ aggressive turn They are of their nature 
warlike, predatory, eager for fight, plunder, do- 
minion.* 


’ It was his constant piacticc to kc^ his hirth-da}' as a day of 
-v, monming 

' ' * “ These devils of Gruh-street rogues, that mate the Elying-Post 
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As fierce a beak and talon as ever struck — as 
strong a wing as ever beat, belonged to Swift. I am 
glad, for one, that fate v/rested the i)rey out of his 
claw's, and cut his wings and chained him. One can 
gaze, and not vrithout awe and pity, at the lonely 
eagle chained behind the bars. 

That Swift v/as bom at No. 7, Ho«^’s-court, Dub- 
lin, on the 30th jETovember, 1667, is a certain fact, of 
v/hich nobody vdll deny the eister island the honour 
and glory; but, it seems to me, he r/as no more an 
Irishman tlian a man bom of English parents at 
Calcutta is a Hindoo.* Goldsmith was an Irishman, 

and ta one paper, irfll net l»c <111161, Tiisy arc al^raya 

maaling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolipgtirofcc, and nic, Wc hare 
the dog xmder prosecation, Imt Eolinghrol'c i* not active enough; 
hat I hope to swinge him. He is a fecoteh rogoc, one Eidjiath, 
Uicy get out upon had, and vrrite on, “We take them again, and 
get fresh had; fo it goes round.*' — Jr/umal to huMa 
’ Swift was hy no means inclined to forge-t raeh considerations; 
and kis Enjidi^h hirth makes its mark, strikingly enongh, ereiy 
now and then in his wntmgs. Tiixxs in a letter to I'ope (Scott's 
Swift, roLxix.it 57), heeays — 

"Weha^e had yoarvolame of letters .... Some of those who 
highly value j on, and a few who knew yon personally, are gnered 
to find > on make no distuiction Ijetwcen the English goniry of this 
kingdom, and the savage old Wsii (who are only the vulgar, and 
some gentlemen who live in the In?h parts of the kingdom), hnt 
the English colonie?, vho arc three parts in four, are much more 
chihaed than many counties inEngland, and sjieak better English, 
and are mneh Vetter 

And again, in the fourth Hrajeer's letter, we hare the ihUavr~ 

itiftf — 

“A short paper, printed at Bri«fol, and repiinted here, reports 
jfeTWood to say 'that hewondersat UnpnSenee and insolence 
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always an Irishman : Steele was an irishman, and 
jiways an Irishman; Swififs heart was English and 
in England, his habits Engli^, his logic eminently 
English; his statement is elaborately ample; he 
shuns tropes and metaphors, and nses his ideas and 
words with a wise thrift and economy, as he used his 
money ; with which he conld be generous and splen- 
did upon great occasions, but which he husbanded 
when there was no need to spend it. He never 
indulges in needless extravagance of rhetoric, lavish 
epithets, profuse imageiy. He lays his opinion be- 
fore yon with a grave simplicity and a perfect neat- 
ness ^ Dreadmg ndicnle too, as a man of his humour 

of the Irish, m refnsing his com.* When by the vray, it is the trne 
English people of Irelaad who reftise it, although we take it ftr 
granted that the Irish will do so too whenever they are ashed.” — 
Scon's Sinji, vol IV p J43 

He goes further, in a good-hniuoured satincal paper, “ On Bar- 
harons Denominations m Ireland,’’ where (after ahnsmg, eshe was 
wont, the Scotch cadence, as well as expression,) he advances to 
the “ Irish brogue^ and speakmg of the "censure"’ which it brings 
down, says — 

*' And what is yet wors^^it is too well hnown that the had con- 
sequence of this opinion affects those among us who are not the 
least haWe to such reproaches fhrther than the misfortune of being 
bom in irriend, although of English parents, and whose education 
has been chiefly in that Inngdom.”— iJuf voL vu p 149. 

But, indeed, if we are to make cnylhng of Bacc at aD, we must 
call that man an Englishman whose father comes from an old Xorfc- 
ehtre tanuly, and his mother from an old Lmcestetshire one! 

* " The sty leaf his conversation was very much of a piece with 
that of his writings, concise and dear and strong. Bemg one day 
at'O ShenlPs &sst, who amoegst othca; toasts called out to hmt^ 
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— above all an Englishman of bis humour — certainly'" 
w ould, he IS afraid to use the poetical power which 
he_ieally possessed; one often fancies in reading him 
that he dares not he* eloquent when he might; that 
he does not speak above his voice, as it weie, and the 
tone of society. 

His imtiation into politics, his knowledge of busi- 
ness, his knowledge of polite life, his acquamtance 
with literature even, which he could not have pursued 
veiy sedulously durmg that reckless career at Dublin, 
Swift got under the roof of Sir William Temple. He 
was fond of telling in after life what quantities of 
books he devoured there, and how King Wilham 
taught him to cut asparagus m the Dutch fashion. 
It was at Shene and at Moor Paik, with a salary of 
twenty pounds and a dinner at the upper servants’ 
table, that tins great and lonely Swift passed a ten 
years’' apprenticeship — wore a cassock that was only 


/• 

‘JSIr Dean, The trade of Irelandr He answered qiuck ‘Sir, I 
dnnk no memories < ’ . 

“ Happemng to he m company with a petnlant young man who 
pnded himself on saying pert things and who ened out — ‘ You 

must know, Mr Dean, that Isetup for a wit?’ ‘Do you so,’ says 
the Dean, ‘take my advice, and sit down again!’ - 
“ At another time,hcing in company, where a lady wliisking her 
long tram [long tram« were then m &sliion] swept down a fine 
fiddle and broke it , Swift cried out— 

“ Mantua ras miserse nimium vicina Cremonre 

— Dr Delasy Observations upon lard Orrery's “ Ttemarks, §’c ” 
in Swift, London, 1754 -T 
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A a Kvery — bent down a knee as proud as Lucifer’s 
to supplicate my lady’s good graces, or run on his 
honour’s eiiands ^ It was here, as he was wiituig at 
Temple’s table, or following his patron’s walk, that 
he saw and heard tlie men who had governed the' 
great world — ^measured himself with them, looking up 
from his silent corner, gauged then brailis, weighed 
then’ wits, turned them, and tried them, and maiked 
them Ah I what platitudes he must have heard I 
what feeble jokes • what pompous commonplaces I 
what small men they must have seemed under those 
enormous periwigs, to tlie swaithy, uncouth, silent 
Irish secietary. I wonder whether it ever struck 
Temple that that Irishman was his master’ I sup- 
pose that dismal conviction did not present itself under 
the ambiosial v ig, oi Temple could nevei have hved 
with Swift. Swift sickened, rebelled, left the service 
— ate humble pie and came back again , and so for 
ten yeais went on, gatlieiing learning, swallowmg 
scoin, and submitting with a stealthy lage to his 
foitune. 

Temple’s style is the perfection of practised and 
easy good-breedmg. If he does not penetrate very 


‘ "Don’t yon remember bow I used to be in pain when Sir 
William Temple would look cold and out of humour for tliree 
or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred reasons? I have 
plucked up my spirits since then, faith , he spoiled a fine gentle- 
man ” — Journal io Stella 
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'v, 

< 

deeply into a subject, he professes a very gentlemanl^y ' 
acquaintance -with it;, if lie makes rather a parade 
of Latin, it was the custom of his day, as it was the 
custom for a gentleman to envelope his head iu a 
periwig and his hands in lace ruffles. If he wears 
buckles and^ square-toed shoes, he steps in them with 
a consummate grace, and you never hear their creak, 
,or find them treading upon any lady’s tram .or any 
rival’s heels m the Court crowd. When that grows 
too hot or too agitated for him, he politely leaves it. 
He retires to his retreat of Shene or Moor Park ; 
and lets the Kmg’s party, and tlie Prmce of Orange’s 
party battle it out among themselves. He reveres 
the Sovereign (and no man perhaps ever testified to 
his loyalty by so elegant a bow); he admires the 
Pimce of Orange, but there is one person whose 
ease and comfoit he loves more than all the princes 
m Oliristendom, and that valuable member of society 
is himself Guhelmus Temple, Baronettus. One sees 
him m his retreat ; between his study-chair and his 
tulip beds,' clipping liis apricots and pruning his 

^ . 1 “ The !Epicure.ans Trere more mtelligible m their notion, 

and fortunate m their expression, whenthe 7 placed a man's happi- 
ness in the tranquillity of his mmd and mdolence of body , for 
■wliilo •we are composed of both, I doubt both must hare a share 
m the good or ill we feel As men of several languages say the 
same tbmgs in very different words, so m several -ages, countries, 
constitutions of laws and rehgion, the same thing seems to be 
meant by very different expressions , what is called by the Stoics 
apathy,'' or dispassion, by the sceptics, mdistorbance^ by the 

I 
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jsays, — the statesman, the ambassador no more^ 
but the philosopher, the Epicurean, the fine gentle- 
man and courtier at St James’s as at Shene, where 
in place of kings and fair ladies, he pays his court to 
the Ciceronian majesty ; or walks a minuet with the 
Epic Muse, or dallies by the south wall with the 
ruddy nymph of gardens. 


Holimsts, quietism, by common men, peace of conscience, — seems 
all to mean but great tranquillity of mmd I'or tbis reason 

Bpicnrus passed bis life wholly m his garden there he studied, 
there he exercised, there he taught his philosophy, and, indeed, no 
other sort of abode seems to contribute so much to both the tran- 
quilhty of nuud and indolence of body, irluch he made liis chief 
ends The sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of smell, the ver- 
dure of plants, the cleanness and hghtness of food, the exercise of 
workmg or wallong , but, above all, the exemption from cares and 
sohcitude, seem equally to favour and improve both contemplation 
and health, the enjoyment of sense and imagmation, and thereby the 
qmet and ease both of the body and mmd , Where Paradise 

was has been much debated, and httle agreed , but what sort of 
place IS meant by it may perhaps easier he coqjectured. It seems 
to have been a Persian word, since Xenophon and other Greek 
authors mention it as what was much in use and debght among 
the kmgs of those eastern countries Strabo descnbmg Jencho 
*Ibi est palmetum, cm immixtic sunt etiam abas stirpes hortenses, 
locus ferax palmis abundans, spatio stadionim centum, totus im- 
gnus, ibi est Eegis Balsami paradisus ’”~JEssay on Gardens 
In the same famous essay Temple speaks of a friend, whose 
conduct and prudence he characteristically admires 

. " I thought It veiy prudent m a gentleman of my friends 
in StaSbrdshire, who is a great lover of his garden, to pretend no 
higher, tliough his soil be good enough, than to the perfection of 
plums , and in these (by bestoinng south walls upon them) he has 
very well succeeded, wlucli he could never have done in attempts 
upon peaches and grapes , and a goad ylwn is certainly better than 
an di peach,” 
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Temple seems to have received and exacted a pro 
digions deal of veneiation from his household, and 
to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by 
the people round about him, as delicately as any of 
the plants which he loved. When he fell ill in 1693, 
the household was aghast at his mdisposition ; mild 
Dorothea his wife, the best companion of the best of 
men — 

« Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 

Tremhling beheld the doubtful hand of fate ” 

j As for Dorinda, his sister, — 

“ Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Donnda's face 
To see her weep, joy every face forsook, 

And gnef dung sables on each menial look 
The bumble tribe mourned for the quickemng sou!^ 

That fumished life and spirit through the whole” - 

Isn’t that line in which grief is described as putting 
the menials into a mourning livery, a fine image? 
One of the menials wrote it, who ,did not like that 
Temple livery nor those twenty-pound wages. Can- 
not one fancy the uncouth young servitor, with down- 
cast eyes, books and papers in hand, followmg at his 
Honour’s heels in the garden walk; or taking his 
Honour’s orders as he stands by the great chair, 
where Sir Wilham has the gout, and his feet all 
bhstered with moxa ^ When Sir Wilham has the 
^out or_ scolds it must be haid work at the second 
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the Iiisli secretary owned as mucli after- 
^/hrds: and Trlien he came to dinner^ how he must 

' Swift’s Thotohts on Hanoino 
(Directions to Servants ) 

“ To grow old in the office of a footman is the highest of all 
indignities , therefore, when you find years coming on without 
hopes of a place at court, a command in the army, a succession to 
the stewardship, an employment in the revenue (which two hist 
you cannot obtam without readmg and writing), or runnmg away 
with your master’s niece or daughter, I directly adnse you to go 
upon the toad, which is the only post of honour left you there 
you will meet many of your old comrades, and live a short life and 
a merry one, and makmg a figure at your eat, wherem I will give 
you some instructions 

" The last advice I give you relates to your hehavionr when you 
are going to be banged , which, either for robbmg your master, 
for housebreahmg, or going upon the highway, or in a drunken 
quarrel by hilhng the first man you meet, may very probably be 
your lot, and is owmg to one of these three qualities either a 
love of good fdlowsbip, a generosity of mind, or too much vivacity 
of spirits Tour good behaviour on this article will concern your 
whole commumty deny the fact with all solemmty of impreca- 
tions a hundred of your brethren, if they can be admitted, will 
attend about the bar, and be ready upon demand to give you a 
character before the Court , let nothmg prevail on you to confess, 
but the promise of a pardon for discovermg your comrades but I 
suppose all'this to be m vam , for if you escape now, your fate 
utII be the same another day Get a speech to be written by the 
best author of ISTewgate some of your kmd wenches will provide 
you with a hoUand shirt and white cap, crowned with a crimson 
or black nbbon take leave cheerfully of all your friends in BTew- 
gate mount the cart with courage , fall on your knees , lift up 
your eyes , hold a book in yourliands, although you cannot read a 
word , deny the feet at the gallows , kiss and forgive the hang- 
man, and so farewell , you shall be buried m pomp at the charge of 
the fraternity the surgeon shall not touch a limb of you , and 
your fame shell continue until a successor of equal renown suc- 
ceeds m your place, 
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have lashed and growled and torn the household 
his gibes and scorn ! What would the steward say 
about the pride of them Irish schoUards — and this 
one had got no great credit even at his Irish college, 
if the truth weie known — and what a contempt his 
Excellency’s own gentleman must have had for Par- 
son Teague from Dublm. (The valets and chaplains 
were always at war. It is hard to say which Swift 
thought the more contemptible.) And what must 
have been the sadness, the sadness and terror, of the 
housekeeper’s little daughter with the curling black 
ringlets and tlie sweet smiling face, when the secre- 
tary who teaches her to read and write, and whom 
she loves and reverences above all things — above 
mother, above mild Dorothea, above that tiemendous 
Sir William in his square-toes and peiiwig, — ^when 
Mr. Swift comes down from his master with rage in 
his heart, and has not a kmd word even for little 
Hester Johnson’ 

Perhaps, for the Iiish secretary, his Excellency’s 
condescension was even more cruel than his frowns 
Sir William would perpetually quote Latin and the 
ancient classics hprojpos of his gardens and his Dutch 
statues and plates handes, and talk about Epicurus 
and Diogenes Laertius, Julius Osesar, Semiiamis, and 
the gardens of the Hesperides, Maecenas, Strabo de- 
sciibing Jericho, and the Assyiian kings. A propos 
of beans, he would mention Pythagoras’s precept to 
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obtain from beans^ and that ,this precept probably 
meant that wise men should abstam fr'om public 
affairs. He is a placid Epicurean, 7ie is a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher; 7ie is a wise man — ^that is the 
deduction. Does not Swift think so? One can 
imagine tlie downcast eyes lifted up for a moment, 
and the flash of scorn which they emit. Swift’s eyes 
were as azure as the heavens; Pope says nobly (as 
everythmg Pope said and thought of his fi?iend was 
good and noble), His eyes are as azure as the 
heavens, and have a chaiming archness in them.” 
And one peison in that household, that pompous 
stately kmdly Moor Park, saw heaven nowhere 
else. 

But the Temple amenities and solemnities did not 
agree with Swift. He was half-killed with a surfeit 
of Sliene pippms, and m a gai den-seat which he 
devised for himself at Moor Park, and where he de- 
voured greedily the stock of books withm his reach, 
he caught a vertigo and deafness which pumshed 
and tormented him through life He could not bear 
the place or the seivitudc. Even m that poem of 
courtly condolence, from uhich we have quoted a 
few hues of mock melancholy, he breaks out of the 
frmereal procession with a mad shriek, as it were, and 
lushes away crymg his own grief, cursmg his own 
fate, foreboding madness, and forsaken by fortune, 
and even hope. 
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, I don’t know anything Aore melancholy than tn 
letter to Temple, in which, after havmg broke from ' v 
his bondage, the poor wretch crouches piteously to- 
wards his cage again, and deprecates his master’s 
anger. He asks for testunomals for orders The - 
particulars requu'ed of me are what relate to morals 
and learning; -and the reasons of quitting your 
Honour’s family — that is whether the last was oc- 
casioned by any ill action. They are left entiiely to 
your Honour’s mercy, though in the first I thinlc I 
cannot reproach myself for anything foither than for 
infirmities. This is all I dare at present beg from 
your Honour, under circumstances of life not worth 
your regard : what is left me to wish (next to the 
heal& and prospenty of your Honour and family) 
is that Heaven would one day allow me the oppor- 
tunity of leaving my acknowledgments at your feet. 

I beg my most humble duly and service be presented 
to my ladies, your Honour’s lady and sister ” — Can 
prostration fall deeper? could a slave bow lower ?^ 


* “ He continued in Sir Wilbam Temple’s house till the death of 
tliat great man ” — Anecdotes'of the Family of Swift, by the Dean 
‘'It has since pleased God to take this great and good person to 
himself” — Preface to Temple’s Works 

On a\l public occasions, Swift speaks of Sir William in the same 
tone But the reader will better understand how acutely he re- 
membered the indignitiesr he sufibred in his household, from the 
B>ib]oined extracts^from the Journal to Stella — 

” I called at bir Secretary the other day, to see what the d 
ailed him on Sunday I made him a very proper speeph , ibid 
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Twenty years afterwards Bishop Kennet, describing 
the same man^ says, " Dr. Swift came into the coffee- 
house and had a how from everybody but me. 
W hen I came to the antechamber [at Couit] to wait 
before prayers, Di. Swift was the principal man of 
talk and busmess. He was soliciting the Earl of 
Arrau to speak to his hrothei, the Duke of Ormond, 
to get a place for a clergyman. He was promismg 
Mr. Thorold to imdertake, with my Lord Treasurer,' 
that he should ohtam a salary of 2001 per annum 
as member of the English Church at Rotterdam. 
He stopped E. Gwynne, Esq., gomg in to the Queen 


him I observed he ■was much out of temper, that I did not expect 
he would tell me the cause, hut would he glad to see he was m 
better , and one thmg I warned him of— never to appear cold to 
me, for I would not he treated like a schoolboy , that I had fdt 
too much of that m my life already” (meaning StrWiHtam Temple"), 
&0. &c — Journal to Stella 

" I am thmkmg what a veneration we used to have for Sir 
William Temple because he might have been Secretary of State 
at fifty , and here is a young fellow hardly thirty in that employ- 
ment ” — Ibid ^ 

" The Secretary is as easy with me as Mr Addison was I 
have often thought what a splutter Sir William Temple makes 
about bcmg Secretary of State " — Ibid 
“ Lord Treasurer has had an ugly fit of the rheumatism, but is 
now quite well I was playmg at one-and-thtrtg ivith him and his 
family^he other night He gave us all twelvepence apiece to begin 
with , it put me m ifund of Sir William Temple ”—lbid 
“ I thought I saw Jack Temple [nephew to Sir William^ and his 
wife pass by me to-day m their coach , but I took no notice of 
them. I am glad I have wholly shaken off that family ” — S to S, 
Sqil., 1710 . 
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mih the red bag, and told him aloud, he had some- 
thing to say to hiin from my Lord Treasurei*. He 
took out his gold watch, and telling the time of day, 
complained -that it was •very late. A gentleman said 
he was too fast. 'How can I help it/ says the 
doctor, ' if the com’tiers give me a watch that won’t 
go right?’ Then he instructed a young nobleman, 
that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a 
Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer mto 
English, for which he would have them all subscribe ; 
'For/ says he, 'he shall not begin to print till I 
have a thousand guineas for him.’^ Lord Treasurer, 
after leaving the Queen, came through the room, 
beckomng Dr. Swift to follow him, — ^both went off 
just before prayers.” There ’s a little malice in the 
Bishop’s "just before prayers.” 

This picture of the great Dean seems a true one, 
and is harsh, though not altogether unpleasant. He 
was doing good, and to deser-vmg men too, in the 
midst of these intrigues and triumphs. His journals 
and a thousand anecdotes of him relate his kind 


* “ Siivift must be allowed,” says Dr Johnson, “for a tune, to 
have dictated the pohtical opinions of the English nation ” 

'A conversation on the Dean’s pamphlets excited one of the 
Doctor’s livehesf salhcs “One, in particular, praised his ‘Con- 
duct of the Allies’ — Johksok ‘Sir, his ‘Conduct of the Alli es’ 
IS a performance of very little ahihty . . . "Why, sir, Tom 
Davies might have imtten the * Conduct of the Allies 1 ’ ” — Bos- 
Itbll’b Xt/e of Johnson, ' 
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acts and rough manners His hand lyas constantly 
stretched out to relieve an honest man — he was 
cautious about his money, but ready. — you were 
in a strait would you like such a benefactor’ I 
think I would lather have had a potato and a fiiendly 
word firom Goldsmith than have been beholden to _ 
the Dean for a gumea and a dinner.^ He insulted 
a man as he served him, made women ciy, guests 
look foohsh, bulbed unlucky fiiends, and flung his 
benefactions mto poor men’s faces. No; the Dean 
was ho Irishman — ^no Irishman ever gave but with 
a kmd word and a kind heart. 


« “"Wlienever he fell into the company of any person for the 
first time, it v-as his custom to t^ their tempers and disposition 
by some abrupt question that bore the appearance of rudeness 
If this were \rell tahen, and answered with good humour, he 
afterwards made amends by his cmhties But if he saw any 
marks of resentment, from alarmed pride, >anity, or conceit, he 
dropped all further intercourse with the party This will be illus- 
trated by an anecdote of that sort related by Mrs Pilkington 
After supper, the Bean having decanted a bottle of wine, poured 
-nhat remamed into a glass, and seemg it was muddy, presented 
ittoblr Pilkington to drink it 'Por,’ said he, ‘I always keep 
some poor parson to drink the foul wme for me ’ Mr Pil^ngton, 
entering into his humour, thanked him, and told him 'he did 
not know the difference, but was glad to get a glass at any rate ’ 
‘Why then,’ said the Bean, ‘you shan’t, for I’ll drink it mj self 

Why, take you, you are -wiser than a paltry curate whom I 

asked to dine with me a few days ago, for upon my making the 
same speedi to him, he said, he did not understand such usage, 
and so walked off -without lus dmner By the same token, I told 
the gentleman who recommended him to me, that the fellow a as a 
blockhead, and I had done -with him — SaEBXDih'BZrfeqf Swi/t, 
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It IS told, as if it were to Swift’s credit, that the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s performed Ins family devotions 
every mommg regularly, but with such secresy, that 
the guests in his house were never m the least aware 
of the ceremray. There was no need surely why a 
church dignitary should assemble his family privily 
in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen perse- 
cution. But I think the world was right, and the 
bishops who advised Queen Anne, when they comi- 
selled her not to appoint the author of the "Tale 
of a Tub” to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. 
The man who wiote the aiguments and illustrations 
in that wild book, could not but be aware what must 
be the sequel of the propositions which he laid down. 
-The boon companion of Pope and Bohngbroke, who 
chose these as the Jfriends of his life, and tlie re- 
cipients of his confidence and affection, must have 
heard many an argument, and jomed m many a con- 
versation over Pope’s port, or St. John’s Burgundy, 
which would not bear to be repeated at other men’s 
boards." 

I know of few things more conclusive as to the 
sincerity of Swift’s religion than his advice to poor 
John Gay to ton clergyman, and look out for a seat 
on the Bench. Gay, the author of the "Beggar’s 
Opera” — Gay, the wildest of the wits about town — 
- it was this man that Jonatlian Swift advised to take 
orders — ^to invest in a cassock and bands — -just as 
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he advised him to husband his shillings and put his 
thousand pounds out at inteiest,* The Queen, and 


> FBOU THE ABCBBISHOT OF CASHSLL 

“ Cashell, May 31s^ 1735 

“Deab Sib,— 

“I hare been so unfortunate in all my contests of late, that I 
am resolved to have no more, especially -where I am likely to be 
overmatcbed, and as 1 have some reason to hope what is post 
will be forgotten, I confess I did endeavour m my last to put the 
best colour I could tbink of upon a very bad cause; My finends 
judge nght of my idleness, but, in reality, it has hitherto pro- 
ceeded from a hurry and confusion, aiismg from a thousand 
■nnlncTty unforeseen accidents rather than mere sloth I have but 
one troublesome affair now upon my hands, which, by the help 
of the prune seijeont, I hope soon to get rid of, and then you 
shall see me a true hnsh bishop Sir James ’ITare has made a 
very useful collection of the memorable actions of my prede- 
cessors He tells me, they were bom m such a tovm of England 
or Ireland, were consecrated such a year, and, if not translated, 
were buried m the Cathedral church, either on the north or south 
Bide Whence I condude, that a good bishop has nothmg more 
to do than to eat, drink, grow fat, neb, and die, which laudable 
example I propose for the remamder of my Me to follow, for to 
tell you the truth, 1 have for these four or five years past met 
with so much treachery, baseness, and mgratitude among man- 
kind, that 1 can hardly think it incumbent on any man to 
endeavour to do good to so perverse a generation 
“ I am truly concerned at the account you give me of your 
health Without doubt a southern ramble will prove the best 
remedy you can take to recover your fiesh, and I do not know, 
except m one stage, where you can choose a road so suited to 
your circumstances, as from Eubhn hither Ton have to Kil- 
kenny a turnpike and good mns, at every ten or tuelve mfles end. 
Erom Kilkenny hither is twenty long miles, bad road, and no 
inns at all but I have an expedient for you. At the foot of a 
very high hill, just midway, there lives in a neat thatched cabin, 
a parson, ivho is not poor, his -wife is allowed to ho the best httle 
woman in the world Her chickens are the fattest, and her ale 
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tho bishops, and the world, were right in mistrusting 
the religion of that man. 

I am not here, of course, to speak of any man’s 
religious views, except in so far as they influence his 
literary character, his life, his humour. The most 
notorious smners of all those fellow-mortals whom it 
is our business to discuss — ^Harry Fielding and Dick 
Steele, were especially loud, and I believe really 
fervent, in their expressions' of belief; they be- 
laboured freethinkers, and stoned imaginary atheists 
on aU sorts of occasions, going out of their way to 
bawl their ovti creed, and persecute their neighbour’s, 
- and if they sinned and stumbled, as they constantly 
did with debt, with drink, with all sorts of bad 


the best in all the country Besides, the parson has a little cellar 
of luB own, of ■nrhicli he keeps the key, where he always has a 
hogshead of the best wine that can be got, in bottles well corked, 
upon their side, and he cleans, and pulls out the cork better,! 
think, than Bobin Here I design to meet you with a coach; if 
you be tired, you shall stay all night, if not, after dinner we will 
set out about four, ana be at Cashell by nine, and by going 
through fields and by-ways, which the parson will show us, we 
shall escape all the rocky and stony roads that lie betucen 
this place and that, which are certainly very bad 1 hope you 
will be so kind as to let me know a post or two before you set 
out, the very day you will be at Kilkenny, that I may have all 
things prepared for you It may be, if you ask him. Cope will 
come he will do nothing for me Therefore, depending upon 
your positive promise, I shall add no more arguments to persuade 
you, and am, with the greatest truth, ^our most faithful and 
obe^ent servant, ' 


“Theo Cabhemw” 
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behaviour, they got up on their knees, and cried 
^'^Peccavi” with a most sonorous orthodoxy Yes, 
pool Harry Yielding and poor Dick Steele were 
trusty and undouhtmg Church of Ynglaud men , they 
abhorred Pop.ery, Atheism, and wooden shoes, and 
idolatries in general, and hiccupped Church and 
State with fervour. 

But Swift’ Hw mmd had had a different school- 
ing, and possessed a very different logical power. 
He was not bied up in a tipsy guaid-room, and did 
not learn to reason in a Coveht Garden tavern He 
could conduct an argument from beginning to end. 
He could see forward with a fatal clearness. In his 
old age, looking at the Tale of a Tub,” when he 
said, Good God, what a genius I had when I wrote 
that book 1” I thinlc he was admiring not the genius, 
but the consequences to which the genius had brought 
him — a vast genius, a magnificent gemus, a gemus 
wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and strong, — to 
seize, to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood and 
scorch It into perdition, to penetrate into the hidden 
motives, and expose the black thoughts of men, — 
an awful, an evil spirit 

Ah, man! you, educated m Epicurean Temple’s 
library, you whose fiiends weie Pope and St. John — 
what made you to swear to fatal vows, and bind your- 
self to a life-long hypocrisy befoie the Heaven which 
you adored with such real wonder, humility, and 
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reverence? For Swift was a reverent, was a pions 
spu:it — for. Swift could love and could pray. Through 
the storms and tempests of lus furious mindj the stais 
of religion and love break out in the blue, shining 
serenely, though hidden by the driving clouds and 
the maddened hurricane of his life. 

It IS my belief that he suffered frightfully from the 
consciousness of his own scepticism, and that he had 
bent lus pride so far down as to put his apostasy out to 
hire.^ The paper left behind him, called “ Thoughts 
on Religion,” is merely a set of excuses for not pro- 
fessing disbelief He says of his sermons that he 
pleached pamphlets they have scarce a Christian 
characteristic ; they might be preached from the steps 
of a synagogue, or the floor of a mosque, or the box 
of a coffee-house almost. There is little or no cant — 
he is too great and too proud for that; and, in so far 
as the badness of lus sermons goes, he is lionestl 
But having put that cassock on, it poisoned hun . he 
was strangled in his bands. He gops through hfe, 
tearing, like a man possessed with a devil. Like 
Abudah in the Arabian story, he is always looldng 
out for the Fury, and knows that the night will come 


* “ Mr Smft lived iritli him [Sir William Temple] some time, 
but resolviug to settle himself in some nay of living, was mclmed 
to take orders Hov ei er, although lus fortune was very small, 
he had a scruple of entermg into the Church merely for support ’ — 
Anecdotes of the Family of Swift, by the Dhak 
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dud the inevitable Lag with it. Whut a night, my 
God, it was > what a lonely rage and long agony— r 
what a vulture that tore tlie heait of that giant I* 
It IS awful to think of the great sufferings- of this 
great man Through life he always seems alone, 
somehow. Goethe was so I can’t fancy Shakspeare 
otherwise. The giants must hve apait. The kmgs 
can have no company. But this man suffered so 
and deserved so to suffer. One hardly reads any- 
where of such a pain. 

The '‘saava mdignatio” of which he spoke as lace- 
ratmg his heart, and which he dares to msciihe on 
his tombstone — as if the wretch "who lay under that 
stone waitmg God’s judgment had a light to ^be 
angry — 'breaks out from him in a thousand pages of 
hiswritmg, and tears and lends him. Against men 
in office, he havmg been overthrown, agamst men 
in England, he havmg lost his chance of preferment 
there, the foiious exile never fails to rage and curse. 
Is it fair to call the famous ‘'Drapier’s Letters'* 
patriotism 9 They are master-pieces of dreadful 
humour and invective, they are reasoned logically 
enough too, but the pioposibon is as monstious and 


^ “Dr Swift Ind a natraal seieritj of face, wliicli even hi3 
smiles could never soften, or Ins utmost gaict} render placid 
and serene , but vben that sternness of iibage was increased by 
rige, it IS scarce possible to imagine looks or features that earned 
m them more tenor -.nd austentj ” — ^OnisEnr 
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fabulous as the Lilliputian island. It is not that the 
grievance is so great, fiut there is his enemy — the 
assault IS wonderiul for its activity and terrible rage. 
It is Samson, with a bone in his hand, rushing on his 
enemies and felling them : one admires not the cause 
so much as the strength, the anger, the fory of the 
champion. As is the case with madmen, certain 
subjects provoke him, and awaken his fits of wrath. 
Marriage is one of these j in- a hundred passages in 
his writings he rages against it; rages against chil- 
dren; an 'Object of constant satire, even more con- 
temptible in his eyes than a lord’s chaplain, is a poor 
curate with a large family. The idea of this luck- 
less paternity never fails to bring down from him 
gibes and foul language. Could Dick Steele, or 
Goldsmith, or Fieldmg, m his most reckless moment 
of -satire, have written anything like the Dean’s 
famous "modest proposal” for eaftmg chddien^ Not 
, one of these but 'melts at the thoughts of childhood, 
fondles and caresses it. Mr. Dean has no such soft- 
ness, and enters the nursery with the tread and 
gaiety of an ogre.' " I have been assured,” says he 
m the "Modest Proposal,” "by a very knowing 


''London, April lOt/i, 1713 

Lady Masham’s eldest boy is very ill I doubt he ^vill^ot lire, 
' and she stays at Kensington to nurse him, ivhich vexes us all 
She IS so~excessively fond, it makes me mad She should never 
leave the Queen, biit leave everything, to stick to irhat is sp much 
the interest of the public, as well as her own ”... ■journal 

D 2 
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Aineiican of my acquaintance in London, that a young 
liealthy cluld, well-nursed, is, at a year old, a most 
delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether 
stewed, loasted, baked, oi boiled; and I make no 
doubt it will equally serve m a ragout ” And taking 
up this pretty joke, as liis way -is, he argues it with 
perfect gravity and logic He turns and twis|;s this 
subject m a score of different ways he hashes it , 
and he serves it up cold , and he garnishes it , and 
lehshes it always He describes the little animal as 
“dropped fiom its dam,” advising that the mother 
should let it suck plentifully in the last montli, so as 
to render it plump and fat for a good table 1 “ A 
child,” says his reveience, “ wilLmake two dishes at 
an entertamment for fnends , and when the family 
dmes alone, the foie or hind quaiter will make a 
leasonable dish,” and so on, and, the subject bemg 
so delightful that he can’t leave it — he proceeds to 
recommend, in place of venison for squires’ tables, 

" the bodies of young lads and maidens not exceed- 
ing fourteen or undei twelve ” Amiable humourist I 
laughing castigator of morals ’ There was a process 
well-laiown and practised m the Dean’s gay days* 
when a lout enteied the coffee-house, the wags pio- 
ceeded to what they called "roasting” him This 
IS roasting a subject with a vengeance. The Dean 
had a native genius foi it. As the " Almanack des . 
Gourmands” says. On naU rdiisseur. 
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And it was not merely ty tte sarcastic metnoa 
that ^ Swift exposed the nnreasonahleness of loving 
and having children. In Gulliver, the foUy of love 
and marriage is urged hy graver arguments and 
advice. In the famous Lilliputian kingdom, Swift 
speaks with approval of the practice of instantly 
removing children from their parents and educating 
them by the State ; and amongst his favounte hoises, 
a pair of foals are stated to be the very utmost a 
well-regulated equine couple would peimit them- 
selves. In fact, our great satirist was of opinion 
that conjugal love was unadvisable, and illustrated 
the theory by his own practice and example — God 
help him — which made him about the most wretched 
being in God’s world.^ 

The grave and logical conduct of an absurd propo- 
sition, as exemplified in the cannibal proposal just 
mentioned, is cfur author’s constant metliod through 
^all his works of humour. Given a country of people 
six inches or sixty feet high, and by the mere process 
of the logic, a thousand wonderful absuidities are 
evolved, at so many stages of the calculation. Turn- 
ing to the first minister who waited behind him with 

a white staff near as tall as the mainmast of the 

« 

"Royal Sovereign,” the kmg of Brobdingnag ob- 


' ” My healtli is somevrhat mended, but at best I bare an ill 
.head and an aching heart "--In May, 1719. 
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^ves how contemptible a thmg human grandeur 
is, as represented by such a contemptible httle 
creature as GuUiver. " The Emperor of Lilhput’s 
features are 'strong and masculme (what a surpris- 
ing humoim there is in this description!) — the 
Emperoi’s features,” Gulhver says, are strong and 
masculine, with an Austrian lip, an arched nose, his 
complexion olive, his countenance erect, his body 
and limbs well-proportioned, and his deportment 
majestic. He is taller ilie breadth of my nail than 
any of his court, which alone is enough to strike an 
awe into beholders.” 

Wliat a surprising humour there is m these 
descriptions’ How noble the satire is here! how 
just and honest’ How perfect the image! Mr. 
Macaulay has quCted the charming lines of the poet, 
where the king of the pigmies is measured by the 
same standard We have all read in hlilton of the 
spear that was like " the mast of some tall admiral,” 
but these images are surely likely to come to the 
comic poet onginally. The subject is before him. 
He IS turmng it m a thousand ways He is full of 
it . The figure suggests itself naturally to him, and 
comes out of his subject, as in that wonderful passage, 
when Gulliver’s box having been dropped by the 
eagle into the sea, and Gulhver havmg been received 
into the ship’s cabin, he calls upon the crew to brmg 
the box into the cabm, and put it on the table, the 
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cabin being only a quarter the size of the box. It 
is the veracity of the blunder which is so admirable. 
Had a man come from such a country as Brobding- 
nag he would have blimdered so. 

But the best stroke of humour, if there be a best 
in that abounding book, is that where Gulliver, m 
the unpronounceable country, describes his parting 
from his mas'ter the horse.^ “ I took,” he says, " a 

* Perhaps the most melancholy satire m the whole of the 
dreadful book, is the description of the very old people in the 
' Voyage to Laputa At Lugnag, Gulliver hears of some persons 
who never'die, called the Struldbrugs, and expressing a wish to 
become acquainted with men who must have so much learning 
and experience, his colloquist describes the Struldbrugs to him 

“ He said. They commonly acted like mortals, till about thirty 
years old, after which, by degrees, they grew melandioly and 
dejected, increasing in boUi till they came to fourscore This he 
learned from their own confession for otherwise there not being 
above two or three pf that species born la an age, they were too 
few to form a general observation by When they came to four- 
score years, which is reckoned the extremity of living in tins 
country, they had not only all the follies and infirmities of other 
old men, but many more, which arose from the prospect of never 
dying They were not only opmionative, peevish, covetous, 
morose, vain, talkative, but incapable of friendship, and dead to 
all natural affection, which never descended below their grand- 
children Envy and impotent desires are their prevoihng passions 
But those objects against which their envy seems principally 
directed, are the vices of the younger sort and the deaths of the 
old ,By refiecting on the former, they find themselves cut off 
from all possibihty of pleasure, and whenever they see a funeral, 
they lament, and repent that others are gone to a harbour of rest, 
to which they themselves never can hope to arrne They have 
no remembranefe of anything but what they learned and observed 
in their youth and middle age, and eicn that is very imperfect. 
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^cond leave of my master, but as I -v^as going to 
prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the 


And for the truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to depend 
on common tradition than upon their best recollections The 
least miseiable among them appear to be those v^ho turn to dotage, 
and entirely lose their memones, these meet mth more pity and > 
assistance, because' they want many bad qualities which abound 
in others 

“If a Struldbrug happened to marry one of his own kind, the 
marriage is dissolved of course, by the courtesy of the kingdom, 
as soon as the younger of the two comes to be fourscore Por tlie 
law flunks it to be a reasonable indulgence that those who are 
condemned, without any fault of their own, to a perpetual con- 
tinuance in the world, should not have their misery doubled by 
the load of a wife 

"As soon as they have completed the term of eighty years, 
they are looked on as dead in law, their heirs immediately suc- 
ceed to their estates, only a small pittance is reserved for their 
support, and the poor ones are mamtained at the )pubhc idiarge 
After that penod, they are held mcapablc of any employment of 
trust or profit, they cannot purchase lands or take leases, neither 
are they allowed to be intnesses m any cause, either civil or 
cnmmal, not even for the decision of mcers and bounds 

“At mnety they lose their teeth and hair, they have at that age 
no distinction of taste, but cat and drink wlmteier they can get 
without rdish or appetite. The diseases they were subject to still 
contmue, without mcreasmg or diminishing In talking, they 
forget the common appellation of thmgs, and the names of persons,' 
even of those who are their nearest friends and relatives Por 
the same reason, they can never amuse themselves with reading, 
because their memory inll not serve to cany them from the 
beginnmg of a sentence to the end , and by this defect they are 
deprived of the only entertainment whereof they might otherwise 
be capable 

“ The language of this countiy being always on the flux, the 
Struldbrugs of one age do not understand those of another, 
neither are they able, after two hundred years, to hold any con- 
versation (further than by a few general words) with their neigh- 
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honour to raise it gently to my mouth. I am i. 

' ignoiant how much I have' been censuicd for men- 
tioning this last particular. Detractors aie pleased 
to think it improbable that so lUustiious a person 
should descend to give so great a mark of distinction 
to a creature so infeiior as I. Neither am I ignorant 
how apt some travellers are to boast of extiaordmary 

bonrs, the mortals, and thus they.lie under the disadvantage of 
living hke foreigners in their own country 

“ This was the account £iven me of the Struldbrugs, as near 
as 1‘can remember I afterwards saw five or six of different ages, 
the youngest not above two hundred years old, who were brought 
to me several times by some of my friends, but although they 
were told ‘that I was a great traveller, and had seen all the 
world,’ they had not the least curiosity to ask me a smgle question , 
only desired I would give them slumskudask, or a token of 
remembrance, which is a modest way of begging, to avoid the 
law that strictly forbids it, because they are provided for by the 
public, although indeed With a very scanty allowance < 

“ They are despised and hated by all sorts of people, when one 
of them IS bom, it is reckoned ominous, and their birth is recorded 
very particularly, so that you may know their age by consultmg 
the register, wluch, however, has not been kept above a thdusand 
years past, or at least has been destroyed by time or public 
disturbances But the usual way of computing how old they are, 
IS, by asking them what kings or great persons they can remem- 
ber, and then consultmg history, for infallibly the last prince 
in their mind did 'not begin his reign after they were fourscore 
years old. 

“ They were the most mortifying sight I ever beheld, and the 
women more horrible than the men, besides the usual deformities 
in extreme did age, they acquired an additional ghastliness, in 
proportion to their number of years, which is not to be desenbed, 
and among half a dozen, 1 soon distinguished which was the 
eldest, although there was not above a century or two between 
them.” — Gulliver’s Travels 
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favours they have received. But if these censurers 
were better acquamted with the noble arid, courteous 
disposition of tlie Houyhnhnms they would soon 
change their opinion.” 

The surprise here, the audacity of ciicumstantial 
evidence, the astounding gravity of the speaker, 
who is not ignorant how much he has been cen- 
sured, the natuie of the favour conferred, and the 
respectful exultation at the receipt of it, are surely 
complete; it is truth topsy-turvy, entirely logical 
and absurd. 

' As for the humour and conduct of this famous 
fable, I suppose there is no person who reads but 
must admire ; as for the moral, I think it horrible, 
shameiul, unmanly, blasphemous; and giant and 
great as this Dean is, I say we should hoot him. 
Some of this audience mayn’t have read the last part 
of Gulliver, and to such I would recall tlie advice of 
the venerable Mr, Punch to persons about to many, 
and say " Don’t ” When Gulliver first lands among 
the Yahoos, the naked howling wretches clamber up 
trees and assault him, and' he describes himself as 
" almost stifled witli the filth which fell about him.” 
The reader of the fourth pait of Gulliver’s Travels 
is like the hero himself in this instance. It is Yahoo 
language; a monster gibbermg shrieks, and gnash- 
ing imprecations agamst manlund — ^tearing down all 
shreds of modesty, past all sense of manhness and 
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shame; filthy in word, filthy in thought, furiu 
raging, obscene. 

And dreadful it is to think that Swift knew the 
tendency of his creed — the fatal rocks towards which 
his logic desperately drifted. That last part of 
■Gulhver is only a consequence of what has gone 
before; and the worthlessness of all mankmd, the 
pettiness, cruelt}'^, pride, imhecihty, the general 
vanity, the foohsh pretension, the mock greatness, 
the pompons dulness, the mean auns, the base suc- 
cesses — all these were present to him; it was with 
the din of these curses of the world, blasphemies 
against Heaven, shnekmg in his ears, that he began 
to write his dreadftd allegory — of which the meaning 
is that man is utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecile, 
and his passions axe so monstrous, and his boasted 
powers so mean, that he is and deserves to be the 
slave of brutes, and ignoiance is better than his. 
vaunted reason. What had this man done^ what 
feecret remorse was rankling at his heait? what fever 
was boilmg in him, that he should see all the world 
blood-shot? We view the woild with our own eyes, 
each of us ; and we make from withm us the world 
we see. A weary heart gets no gladness out of sun- 
shine , a selfish man is sceptical about friendship, as a 
man with no ear doesn’t care for music. A frightfiil 
self-consciousness it must have been, which looked on 
mankmd so darkly through those keen eyes of Swift. 
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A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delany, ' 
who mtenupted Archbishop Kmg and Swift m a 
conveisation which left the prelate m tears, and fiom 
which Swift rushed away with maiks of strong 
tenor and agitation m his countenance, upon which 
the archbishop said to Delany, " You have just met 
the most unhappy man on earth ; but on the subject 
of his wretchedness you must never ask a question.” 

The most unhappy man on earth ; — ^Miserrimus — 
what a charactei of him I And at this time all the 
great wits of England had been at his feet. All 
Ireland had shouted after him, and wOi shipped as a 
liberator, a saviour, the greatest Irish patnot and 
citizen. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver — the 
most famous statesmen, and the greatest jioets of his 
day, had applauded him, and done him homage , 
and at this time writing ovei to Bohngbroke, from. 
Ireland, he says, " It is time for me to have done 
with the n orld, and so I would if I could get into a 
better befoie I was called uito the best, and not to 
die here in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole ” 

We have spoken about the men, and Swift’s be- 
haviour to them ; and now it behoves us not to foiget 
that theie are ceitain other peisons in the cieation 
who had rather intimate relations with the gieat 
Dean.^ Two women whom he loved and injuied are 


* The name of Varina has been thrown into the shade by those 
of the ihnioas Stella and Vanessa , but she had a story of her 
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known by every reader of books so familiarly that' 
if we had seen them, oi if they had been relatives 
of our own, W'e scarcely could have known them 
better. Who hasn’t in his nund an image of Stella ? 
Who does not love her? Fair and tender creature: 
pure and affectionate heart I Boots it to you, now 
that you have been at rest for a bundled and twenty 
years, not divided m death fiom the cold heait which 
caused yours, whilst it beat, such faithful pangs of 
love and grief — boots it to you now, that the whole 
woild loves and deploies you^ Scarce any man, I 
believe, ever thought of that giave, that did not 
cast a flower of pity on it, and wiite over it a* 


own to tell about the blue eyes of young Jonathan One may 
say that the book of S^v^ft’s Life opens at places kept by these 
bhghted flowers I Vanna must ha\e a paragrsiph 
She was a Miss Jane "Waryng, sister to a college chum of his 
In 1696, when Swift was nineteen years old, n e find him writmg 
aloTC-lettcr to her, begmning, “ Impatience is the most inseparable 
quahty of a lover” But absence made a great diflercnce in his 
feehngs, so, four years aftenvards, the tone is changed He writes 
again, a -very curious letter, ofienng to marry her, and putting 
the ofibr m such a way that nobody could possibly accept it 
After dwelhng on his poverty, &c , he says, conditionally, “ I 
shall be blessed to have you in my arms, without regardmg 
whether your person be beautiful, or your fortune large Cleanli- 
ness m the first, and competency m the second, is all I ask for 1” 

, The editors do not tell us what became of Vanna in life One 
would be glad to know that she met with some worthy partner, 
and lived long enough to see her little boys laughmg over Lilliput, 
without any amere pensCe of a sad character about the great 
Dean I 
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sweet epitaph Gentle lady^ so lovely, so loving, 
so nnhappy! yon. have had countless champions, 
milhons of manly hearts mourning for you. From 
generation to generation we take up the fond tradi- 
tion of your beauty; we watch and follow your 
tragedy, your bright moinmg love and purity, your 
constancy, your grief, your sweet martyrdom. We 
know your legend by heart You are one of the 
samts of Enghsh story. 

And if Stella’s love and innocence are charming to 
contemplate, 1 wdl say that m spite of ill-usage, in 
spite of drawbacks, in spite of mysterious separation 
and union, of hope delayed and sickened heart-^m 
the teeth of Vanessa, and that httle episodical aber- 
ration r^cli plunged Swift mto such woeful pitfalls 
and quagmires of amorous perplexity — m spite of the 
vei diets of most women, I beheve, who, as fiir as 
my experience and conversation go, generally take 
Vanessa’s part m the conlaoversy — ^m spite of the 
tears which Swift caused Stella to shed, and the 
rocks and bameis which fate and temper interposed, 
and which prevented the pure course of that true 
love from running smoothly — tlie brightest part of 
Swift’s story, the pure star m that dark and tem- 
pestuous life of Swift’s, IS his love for Hester' Johnson. 
It has been my business, professionally of course, to 
go through a deal of sentimental reading m my time, 
and to acquaint myself with love-making, as it has 
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been described in various languages, and at various 
ages of the world; and I know of nothing moie 
manly, more tender, more exquisitely touching, than 
some of these brief notes, written in what Swift calls 
**his little language” in his journal to Stella.' He 
writes to her night and morning often. He never 
sends away a letter to her but he begins a new one 
on the same day. He can’t bear to let go her kind 

e 

Hide hand, as it ere. He knows that she is thmk- 
ing of him, and longing for him far away in Dublin 
yonder. He talces her letters from under his pillow 
and talks to them, famiharly, paternally, with fond 
epithets and pretty caresses — as he would to the 
sweet and artless creature who loved him. " Stay,” 
he writes one morning — it is the 14th of December, 
1710 — " Stay, I will answer some of your letter this 

t 

morning in bed — ^let me see. Come and appear, little 
letter I Here I am, says he, and what say you to 


’ A sentimental CfaampoUion might find a good deal of matter 
for his art, in cxpoundmg the symbols of the “ Little Language ” 
Usually, Stella is “ M D ,” but sometimes her companion, Mrs 
Umgley, IS included in it Swift is “Presto,” also PDT’JL We 
have “ Good-night, M D , I^ight, M D , Little MD ; Stellshms , 
Pretty Stella, Dear, roguish, impudent, pretty MD 1" Every 
now and then he breaks into rhyme, as — 

“I wish you both a merry new year, 

Poast beef minced-pies, and good strong beer. 

And me a share of your good cheer. 

That I was there, as you were her^ 

And you are a httle saucy dear.” 
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Stella tlijs morning fresli and fastmg’ And can 
Stella rddd tins wilting without hurting her dear 
eyes?” he goes on, after moie kmd prattle and fond 
whispering ‘ The dear eyes slnne clearly upon him 
then'" — the good angel of his life is with him and 
blessing him Ah, it was a haid fate that wrung from 
them so many tears, and stabbed pitilessly that pure 
and tender bosom. A hard fate . but would she have 


changed it’ I have heard a woman say that she 
would have taken Swift’s cruelty to have had Ins 
tenderness. He had a sort of worship for her whilst 
he wounded hei. He speaks of her after she is 
gone , of liei u it, of her kmdness, of her grace, of - 
her beauty, with a simple love and reverence that 
are indesciibably touching, m contemplation of her 
goodness his hard heait melts mto pathos, his cold 
ihyme kindles and glows mto poetry, and he falls 
down on his kiiees^^» to speak, befoie the angel, 
■ehose life he had eBwittei ed, confesses his own 
wretchedness and unwortluness, and adores her with 
cries of remorse and love. — 


“ When on my sickly couch I lay. 
Impatient both of night and day, 
And groamng in unmanly strains. 


Called every pow er to ease my pams. 
Then Stella ran to niy relief. 

With cheerful face and mu ard grief. 
And though by heaven’s severe decree 


She suficrs hourly more than me. 

No cruel master could require 
From slaves employed for daily hire, 
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WJiat Stdla, by her friendship wamied, 
"With vigour and dehght performed- 
Kon , inth a soft and silent tread. 
Unheard she moves about my bed . 

?Iy sinking spirits how supplies 
"With cordnls in her hands and c^.es 
"Best patron of true fnends 1 beware ; 
Ton pay too dearly for j our care 
If, while your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger j ours 
Tor such a fool was never found 
Who pulled a pal ice to the grodnd. 
Only to have the rmns made 
Materials for a house decayed ” ^ 


One little tiiumpli Stella had in her life — one dear 
little piece of injustice was performed in her favour, 
for which I confess, for my part, I can’t help thank- 
ing fate and the Dean. That other ’person was sacri- 
ficed to her — ^tliat — ^that young woman, who lived 
five doors from Dr. Swift’s lodgings in Bury-street, 
and who flattcied him, and made love to him in such 
an outrageous manner — ^Vaness^was thrown over. 

Swift did not keep Stella’»i^^^s to him in reply 
to those he wrote to her.* He kept Bolin^roke’s, 
and Pope’s, andJIarley’s, and Peterborough’s : hut 
Stella, " verj^tMefully,” the Lives say, kept Swift’s. 
‘Of course : Wat is the way of the world: and so we 
cannot tell what her st^de was, or of what sort were 


’ The following passages -ire from a paper begun by Swift on 
the evbnmg of the uay of her death, Jan 28, 1727-8 
“She vas sickly from her cbildliooJ, until about the age of 
fifteen , but then she grew into perfect health, and was looked 

E 
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the little letteis which the Doctor placed “tliere at 
night, and bade to appear from under his pillow of a 

upon as one of tlie most T)eautjM, graceful, and agreeaUe young 
women in London — only a little too fat Her hair was Uacker 
than a raven, and every feature of her face in perfection 
• . “ Properly speakmg” — he goes on inth a calmness which, 

under the circumstances, is terrible — ^“she has been dymg six 
months!” 

"Never was any of her sex bom with better gifts of the mind, 
or who more improved them by rcadmg and conversation 
All of us who had the happmess of her friendship agreed unani- 
mously, that m an afternoon’s or evenmg’s conversation sheneicr 
failed before we parted of dehvenng the best thmg that was said 
m the company Some of us have written doim several of her 
saymgs, or what the French call ions mots, wherem she excdled 
beyond belief” 

The specimens on record, however, m the Dean’s paper called 
“BonsMots de Stella,” scarcely bear out tins last part of the 
panegyric But the followmg prove her wit 
“ A gentleman, who had been very silly and pert m her company, 
at last began to gneve at remembering the loss of a child lately 
dead A bishop sittmg by comforted him — that he should be ca^, 
because ‘ the child was gone to heaven.* ‘ No, my lojd,’ said she , 
‘ that IS it which most grieves him, because he is sure never to see 
his child there ’ 

“ "When she was extremdy lU, her physician said, * Madam, you 
are near the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you 
up agam ’ She answered, ‘Doctor, I fear I shall be out of breath 
before I get up to the top ’ 

A very dirty clergyman of her acguamtance, who afTccted 
smartness and rqiartees, was asked by some of the company how 
his nails came to lie so dirty He ivas at a loss , but she solved 
the difidculty, by saying, ‘the Doctor’s nails grew dirty by scratch- 
ing himself’ 

" A quaker apothecary sent her a vial, corked , it had a broad 
bnm, and a label of paper about its neck. * What is that ? ’ — said 
she — ‘my apothecary’s son!’ Tlie ridiculous resemblance^ and 
the suddenness of the question, set us all a-laughmg ” — Stoiffs 
Woris, Scott’s Ed voL ix 295-6. 
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morning. But in Letter IV. of that famous collec- 
tion he describes his lodging m Bury-stieet, where 
he has the fiist floor, a dimng-room and bed-chamber, 
at eight shilhngs a week; and in Letter VI. he says 
"he has visited a lady just come to town,” whose 
name somehow is not mentioned; and in Letter VIII. 
he enters a query of Stella^s — What do you mean 
‘that boards near me, that I dine with now and 
then?’ What the deuce 1 You know whom I have 
dined with eveiy day since I left you, better than I 
do.” Of course she does. Of course Swift has not 
the shghtest idea of what she means. But m a few 
letters more it turns out that the Doctor has been to 
dme "giavely” with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh; then that 
he has been to " his neighbour : ” then that he has 
been unwell, and means to dine for the whole week 
with his neighbour! Stella was quite right in her 
previsions. She saw from the veiy fiist hint what 
was gomg to happen; and scented Vanessa m the 
air.^ The rival is at the Dean’s feet. The pupil 

‘ “lam GO hot and lazy aftra my mormng’s -walk, that I loitered 
at Mrs Vanhomngh’s, "where my best gown and periwig was, and 
- out of mere bstlessness dine there, very often, so I did to day 
Journal to Stella 

Mrs Vanhomrigh, “ Vanessa’s” mother, was -the widow of a 
Dutch merchant who held lucratiTe appointments in King Wil- 
liam’s time The family settled m London m 1709, and had a 
house in Bury-street, St James’s — a street made notable by such 
residents as ift and Steeler and, m our own time, Moore and 
Crabbe 

n 2 
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^id teacher aie reading together, and drinking tea 
together, and gomg to piayeis together, and learning 
Latin together, and conjugating amo, arms, amavi 
together. The httle language is over for poor Stella. 
By the rule of giammar and the course of conju- 
gation, doesn’t amavi come after amo and amas ^ 

The loves of Cadenus and Vanessa^ you may 
peruse m Oadenus’s o-wn poem on the subject, and 
in pool Vanessa’s vehement espostulatory verses and 
letters to him, she adoies him, imploies him,admiies 
him, thinks him something god-like, and only prays 
to be admitted to lie at his feet.® As they are . 

* “Vanessa iras excessively vain The eharacter given of her 
by Cadenus is fine pointing, hut in general fictitious She iras 
fond of dress, impatient to he admired , lery romantic in her 
turn of mind , superior, in her ovm opinion, to nil her sex , full of 
pertness, gaiet> , and pride , not inthout some agreeable accom- 
phshments, but far from being cither beautiful or genteel, 
happy in the thoughts of being reported Swift’s concubine, but 
still aimmg and mtendmg to be Ins wife ” — Lord Obiiebt 

“ “Tou bid me be easy, and you would see me as often as you 
could. Tou had better have said, as often as you can get the 
better of your mclmations so much, or as often as 3 on remember 
there was such a one in the world If 3 ou continue to treat me 
as 3 ou do, you u ill not be made uneasy by me long It is impos- 
sible to describe what I have suffered since I saw you last I am 
sure I could have borne the rack much better than those kilhng, 
killing arords of 3 ours Sometimes I have resoh ed to die avithout 
seeing 5 ou more, but those resoh es, to 3 our misfortune, did not 
last long, for there is something in human nature that prompts 
one so to find rclitt in this world I must gii e w ay to it, and beg you 
would see me, and speak kindly to me , for I am sure you ’d not 
condemn any one to suffer u hat I hav e done, cou»d 5 on but know 
It The reason I arnte to 300 is, because I cannot tell it to 30U, 
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"bringing Wm home from clmrchj those divine feet 
of Dr. Swift’s are found pretty often in Vanessa’s 
parlour. He likes to bo admired and adored. He 
finds Miss Yanhomrigh to be a woman of great taste 
and spirit, and beauty and wit, and a fortune too. 
He sees her every day ; he does not tell Stella about 
the busmess until the impetuous Vanessa becomes 
too fond of him, until the doctor is quite frightened 
by the young woman’s aidoui, and confounded by 
her' warmth. He wanted to many neither of them— 
that I believe “was the truth, but if he had not 
mamedT Stella, Vanessa would have had him in spite 
of himself. Wlien he went back to Ireland, liis 
Ariadne, not content to remain in her isle, pursued 
the fugitive Dean. In vara he protested, he vowed, 
he soothed, and bullied; the news of the Dean’s 
marriage with Stella at last came to her, and it 
killed her — she died of that passion.^ 

should I see you, for vhen I begin to complain, then you arc 
angry, and there is something in yonr looks so awful that it strikes 
me dumb Oh 1 that you may Iiai e but so much regard for me 
left that this complaint may touch j our soul with pity I say as 
little as ever I can, did you but know what I thought, I am sure 
it would move you to forgive me, and believe I cannot help telling 
you this and hve ” — akebs v (M 1714 ) 

1 “If we consider Swift’s behaviour, so far only as it relates to 
women, we shall find that he looked upon them rather as busts 
than as whole figures,” — O ubept 
“Y ou must have smiled to have found liis house a constant 
seraglio t>f very virtuous women, who attended lim fi:om morning 
to mglit ” — Okuebt 
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/ And "wlien ste died, and Stella heard that S^wift 
had written beautifully regarding her, " That doesn’t 


A correspondent of Sir Walter Scott’s furnished hun with the 
materials on which to found the folloiving interesting passage 
about Vanessa — ^after she had retired to cherish her passion in 
retreat — 

“ Marley Abbey, near Cclbndge, where Miss Vanhomrigh re- 
sided, IS built much in the form of a real cloister, especially in its 
external appearance An aged man (upwards of nmety, by his 
own account), showed the grounds to my correspondent He was 
the son of llis Vanhomrigh’s gardener, and used to work with 
his father m the garden while a boy He remembered the unfor- 
tunate Vanessa well , and his account of her corresponded with 
the' usual description of her person, especially as to her embonpoint 
He said she went seldom abroad, and saw little company her 
constant amusement was reading, or walking in the garden , 

She avoided company, and was always melancholy, sai e when 
Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed happy The garden 
was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels The old man 
said that when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean she always 
planted with her own hand a laurel or two against his arrival 
He showed her favourite seat, still called ‘Vanessa’s bower 
Three or four trees and some laurds indicate the spot 
There were two seats and a rude table within the bower, the 
opening of which commanded a view of the Liffey In 

this sequestered spot, according to the old gardener’s account, 
the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, with books and writmg 
materials on the table before them” — Scott’s Swift, vol i. 
pp 246-7 

“But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in 
which she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those 
expectations of a union with the object of her affections — ^to the 
hope of which she had dung amid ei ciy i loissitude of his conduct 
towards her The most probable barwas his undefined connection 
witli Mrs Johnson, winch, as it must have been perfectly known 
to her, had, doubtless, long ehcited her secret jealousy, although 
onlj a single hint to that purpose is to ho foimd m their corre- 
N spondence, and that so early as 1713, when she writes to him— 
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surprise me,” said Mrs. Stella, "for we all know the 
Dean could write heautifiilly about a bioomstick.” 
A woman — a true woman! Would you have bad ' 
one of them forgive the other ? 

In a note in his biography, Scott says ^ that his 
friend Dr. Tuke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella’s hair. 


then in Ireland — * If you are very happy, it is ill-natured of you 
not to tell me so, except ’tis what^ts inconsistent with mine’ Her 
Bilcnce and patience under this state of uncertainty for no less 
than eight years, must have heen partly owing to her awe for 
Swift, and partly, perhaps, to the weak state of her rivals 
health, which, from year to year, seemed to announce speedy 
dissolution At length, however, Yanessa’s impatience prevailed, 
and she ventured on th^ decisive step of writing to Mrs Johnson 
herself, requesting to know the nature of that connection Stella, 
in reply, informed her of her marriage with the Dean, and full 
of the highest resentment against Swift for havmg given another 
female such a right in him as Miss Yanhomrigh’s inqmries 
imphed, she sent to him her rival’s letter of interrogatories, and, 
without seeing him, or awaiting bis reply, retired to the house of 
Mr Eord, near Dublin Every reader knows the consequence 
Swift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he was liable, 
both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley Abbey 
As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his countenance, 
which was pecuharly formed to express the fiercer passions, 
struck the unfortunate Yancssa with such terror that she could 
scarce ask whether he would not sit down He answered by 
fiinging a letter on the table, and, instantly leaving the house, 
remounted his horse, and returned to Dublin When Yanessa 
opened the packet, she only found her oun letter to Stella It 
was her death warrant She sunk at once under the disappoint- 
ment of theA^i^ycfi; yet qhenshed, hopes which had so long 
sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained ivrath of him 
for whose sake she had indulged them How long she survived 
the last interview is uncertain, but the time docs not seem to have 
exceeded a few weeks ” — Scotx 
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enclosed in a paper by Swift, on whicb are written in 
the Dean’s band, the words Only a tcomai^s hair” 
An instance, says Scott, of the Dean’s desiie to veil 
his feehngs under the mask of cjnical indifference. 

See the various notions of critics’ Do those 
words indicate indifference or an attempt to hide 
feehng’’ Did you ever hehr or read four words 
more pathetic’’ Only a w'oman’s hair: only love, 
only fidehty, only punty, innocence, beauty; only 
the tenderest heai t in the world stncken and wounded, 
and passed away now out of reach, of pangs of hope 
deferred, love msulted, and pitiless desertion. — only 
that lock of ban left, and memory and remorse, for 
the guilty, lonely wretch, shuddermg over the grave 
of his' victim 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have 
given some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and ten- 
derness, too, must that man have had locked up in 
the caverns of his gloomy heart, and shown fitfully 
to one or two whom he took in there. But it was 
not good to visit that place. People did not remain 
there long, and suffered for haAung be^n there.^ He 


* “ M. Swift est Babelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 
compagmc. H n’a pas, a la vu’ite, la galtc du premier, mais il a 
toute la finesse, la raison, le cboix, le bon gout qni manquent S 
notre cure de ISJeudon Ses lers sont d’un gout singnlier, et 
presqne Inimitable, la bonne plaisanterie est son partage en vers 
et en prose, mais pour le bien en tcndre il fant fairc un petit 

Toyagedanssonpays”— ■VoLTAiEE,ie«ress«r/es-<l7iir?a«s Let 22 
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shrank away from all affections sooner or latei. 
Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and away 
from him. He had not heart enough to see them 
die. He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan; 
he slunk away from his fondest admiier. Pope. His 
laugh jars” on one’s eai after seven score years. He 
w'as always alone — alone and gnashing in the dark- 
ness, except when Stella’s sweet smile came and 
shone upon him. When tliat went, silence and utter 
mght closed over him. An immense genius: an 
awfiil downfall and rum. So great a man he seems 
to me, that thinking of him is like thinking of an 
empire faUing. We have other great names to men- 
tion — none I think, however, so great or so gloomy. 



LECTURE THE SECOND. 


CONGREVE AND ADDISON. 

A GBEAT number of years ago, before the passing of 
tlie Reform Bill, theie existed at Cambridge a certain 
debatmg club, called the Union and I remember 
tliat there was a ti edition amongst the undergraduates 
who freq^uented that renowned school of oratory, that 
the great leaders of the Opposition and Government 
had their eyes upon the Umveisity Debating Club, 
and that if a man distmgmshed himself there he ran 
some chance of being returned to Parhament as a 
gieat nobleman’s nommee. So Jones of John’s, or 
Thomson of Timity, would rise in their might, and 
draping themselves in their gowns, rally round the 
monarchy, or hurl defiance at piiests and kmgs, witli 
tile majesty of Pitt or the fire of Mirabeau, fancymg 
all the while that the great nobleman’s emissary was 
hstenmg to the debate from the back benches, where 
"X he was sittmg with the family seat in his pocket. 
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Indeed, tlie legend said that one or two young Cam- 
bridge-men, orators of the Union, were actually 
caught up thence, and carried down to Cornwall or 
old Sarum,'and so mto Parliament. And many a 
young fellow deserted the jogtrot University curri- 
culum, to hang on in the dust behind the fervid 
wheels of the parliamentary chaiiot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sons of 
peers and members of Parliament in Anne’s and 
George’s time^ Were they all in the army, or 
hunting in the country, or boxing the watch ^ How 
was it that the young gentlemen from the Univeisity 
got such a prodigious number of places^ A lad 
composed a neat copy of verses at Christchurch or 
Tiinity, in which the death of a great personage 
was bemoaned, the Piench king assailed, the Dutch 
or Prince Eugene complimented, or the reverse, 
and the party in power was presently to provide for 
the young poet, and a commissioneiship, or a post 
in the Stamps, or the secretaryship of an Embassy, 
or a clerkship in the Treasury, came into the bard’s 
possession. A wonderful fiuit-bearing rod was that 
of Busby’s. What have men of letters got in our 
time^ Think, not only of Swift, a king fit to rule 
in any time oi empue — but Addison, Steele, Prior, 
Iickell, Congreve, John Gay, John Dennis, and 
many others, who got public employment, and pretty 
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little pickings out of the public puise.^ The wits of 
whose names we shall treat m this Jecture and two 
following, all (save one) touched the King’s com, 
and had, at some period of their lives, a happy 
quaitei-day coming round for them. 

They all began at school or college in the regular 
way, pioducing panegyrics upon public characters, 
what were called odes upon public events, battles, 
sieges, court marriages and deaths, m which the 


' The following is a conspectus of them — 

AnnisoK — Commissioner of Appeals , Under Secretary of State , 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Keeper 
of the Becords m Loiland , Lord of Trade , and one 
of the Pnncipal Secretaries of State, successively 

SrEELB — Commissioner of the Stamp Office, Surveyor of the 
Stables at Hampton Court, and Governor of 
the Boyal Company of Comedians, Commissioner 
of "forfeited Estates in Scotland ” 

Psios — Secretary to the Embassy at the Hague , Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to Kmg Wilham, Secretary to the 
Embassy m Prance, Under Secretary of State, 
Ambassador to Prance 

TiCKEtL — ^Under Secretary of State , Secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland. 

CoNGEEVE. — Commissioner for licensing Hackney Coaches , Com- 
imssioner for Wine lacenses, place in the Pipe 
Office, post m tho Custom-house, Secretary of 
Jamaica 

Gat— S ecretary to the Earl of Clarendon (when Ambassador to 
Hanoi er) 

John Devkis — A place m the Custom House. 

“En Angleterre . les lettres sont plus en honneur qu’ia ” 

— VoLTATBE, Letlrcs suT les Anglats, Let 20 
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gods of Olympus and the tragic muse were fatigued 
'•with invocations, according to the fashion of the time 
in France and in England. Aid us Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo, ciied Addison, or Congreve, singing of 
W ilham 01 Marlborough. " Accourez, chastes nymphes 
de JParnasse” says Bodeau, celebrating tlie Grand 
Monarch. " JDes sons que ma lyre enfante, marquez 
en bien la cadence, et votiSs vents, faites silence ^ je 
vais parler de Louis f” Schoolboys’ themes and 
foundation exercises are the only relics left now of 
this scholastic fashion. The Oljonpians are left 
quite undisturbed in their mountain. What man of 
note, what contributor to the poetry of a country 
newspaper, would now think of wiitmg a congratu- 
latory ode on the birth, of the heir to a dukedom, 
or the marnage of a nobleman ^ In the past century 
the young gentlemen of the Universities all exercised 
themselves at these queer compositions; and some 
got fame, and some gained patrons and places for life, 
and many more took notlung by these efforts of what 
they were pleased to call their' muses. 

William Congreve’s^ Pmdaiic Odes are stiU to be 
found in "Johnson’s Poets,” that now unfrequented 
poets’ corner, in which so many forgotten big-wigs 
have a niche — but though he was also voted to be 

* He -was the son of Colonel William Congreve, and grandson 
of Eicliard Congreie, Esq , of Congieve and Stretton m StalTord- 
shire — a ^cty ancient family. 
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'one of the greatest tragic poets of any day, it ivas 
Congreve’s wit and humour which first recommended 
him to courtly fortune And it is recorded, that his 
first play, the " Old Bachelor,” brought our author 
to the notice of that great patron of English muses, 
Chailes Montague Lord Halifax, who heing desirous 
to place so eminent a wit in a state of ease and tran- 
quillity, instantly made him one of the Commissioners 
for licensmg hackney-coaches, bestowed on him soon 
after a place in the Pipe-office, and likewise a post in 
the Custom-house of the value of 600Z. 

A commissionership of hackney-coaches — a post 
in the Custom-house — a place m the Pipe-office, and 
aU for writing a comedy * Doesn’t Ht sound like a 
fable, that place in thb Pipe-office?* Ah, I’heureux 


> “ Pipe — JP/pe, in lav, la a roll in the Exchequer, called also 
the great roll 

“FiPE-O^ce IS an office in which a person called the Clcri of 
the Pipe makes out leases of crown lands, by warrant, from the 
Lord-Treasurer, or Commissioners of the Treasury, or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

“ Clerk of the Pipe makes up all accounts of sheriffs, &c 
Bees Cyclopad Art Pipe 

“ Pipe- Q/^ce — Spclman tlunks so called because the papers 
were kept in a large pipe or cask ” 

" These he at lost brought mto that office of Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, winch we, by a metaphor, do call the pipe . . because 
the whole receipt is finally conrey^ mto it by means of divers 
small pipes or quills,”— Bacox The Office of Alienations 

[We are mdebted to Bichardson’s Dictionary for tins fragment 
of erudition But a modern man-of-letters can know bttle on 
tnese pomts, by — experience ] 
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temps que celui de ces fables I Men of letters there 
still be: but I doubt whether any Pipe-offices are left. 
The public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men^ pass current for a while with 
the public, and being known everywhere abroad, at 
length take their places in society ; so even the most 
secluded and refined ladies here present will have 
heard the phrase from their sons or brothers at 
school, and will permit me to call William Congreve, 
Esquire, the most eminent hterary swell” of his 
age. In my copy of * ** Johnson’s Lives” Congreve’s 
wig IS the tallest, and put on with the jauntiest air 
of all the laurelled worthies.^ "lam the great Mr. 
Congreve,” he seems to say, looking out from his 
voluminous curls. People called him the great Mr. 
Congreve.^ Erom the be^nnmg of his career untd 
the end everybody admiied him. Having got his 
education in Ireland, at the same school and college 
with Swift, he came to hve in the IMiddle Temple, 
- London, where he luckily bestowed no attention 
to the law; but splendidly frequented the coffee- 
houses and theatres, and appeared in the side-box, 
the tavern, the Piazza, and the Mall, brilliant, 

* “ It lias been observed that no ebange of Ministers 'affected 
him in the least, nor ivas he ever removed from any post that xrar 
given to him, except to a'hetter His place m the Custom-house, 
and lus office of Secretary m Jamaica, arc said to have brought 
him m upwards of twdve hundred a year.”— Hioy Hnt . 

COKOSEVS 
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beautiful, and victorious from the first. Every- 
body acknowledged the young chieftain. The gieat 
Mr. Dryden^ declared that he was equal to Shak- 
speaie, and bequeathed to him his own imdisputed 
poetical crown, and writes of him, “ hfr. Congreve 
has done me the favour to review the ‘ JEneis,’ and 

’ Dryden addressed his “ twelfth epistle ” to “ My dear fnend 
Mr Co'rGKETE,” on his comedy called the “ Double Dealer,” in 
which he says — ^ 

" Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please , 

Tct, doubling Fletcher’s force, he wants his case. 

In differing talents both adorn’d their age , 

One for the study, t’other for the stage 
But both to Congreve justly shall submit. 

One match’d in judgment, both o’ermatched in wit 
In him all beauties of this age we see,” &c , &c 

The " Double Dealer,” however, was not so palpable a hit as the 
“ Old Bachelor,” but, at first, met with opposition The critics 
having fallen foul of it, our “Swell” applied the scourge to that 
presumptuous body, in the “I^istle Dedicatory” to the “Eight 
Honourable Charles Montague ” 

“ I was conscious,” said he, “where a true cntic might have put 
me upon my defence I was prepared for the attack, but 

I have not heard anythmg said sulfieicnt to provoke an ansaer ” 
He goes on — 

\ ” But there is one thing at which I am more concerned than all 

the false criticisms that are made upon me, and that is, some of 
tlie ladies are offended ' I am heartily sorry for it , for I declare, 
I w ould rather disobhgc aU the critics m the world than one of the 
fair EC? They are concerned that I have represented some women 
vicious and affected How can I help it ? It is the busmess of a 
comic poet to pamt the vices and follies of human kind I 

should be very glad of an opportunity to make my compliments to 
those ladies who are offended But they can no more expect it in 
a comedy, than to be tickled by a surgeon when he » letttng their 
blood." ' ^ . 
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compare my version with the original. I shall never 
he a'lhamed to own that this excellent young man 
has showed me many faults which I haye endea- 
voured to correct.*’ 

The excellent yomjg man** was hut three or four- 
and-twenty when great Dryden thus spoke of 
him:' the greatest literary chief in England, the 
veteran field-marshal of letters, himself the marked 
man of all Europe, and the centre of a school of 
wits, who daily gathered round his chair and tohaccc- 
pipe at Wills’. Pope dedicated his Hiad’* to him ; * 
Swift, Addison, Steele, all acknowledge Congreves 
rank, and lavish compliments npon him. Toltaire 
went to wait npon him as on one of the Represen- 
tatives of Literature — and the man who scarce praises 
any other living person, who fiung abuse at Pope, 
and Swift, and Steele, and Addison — the Grab- 
street Timon, old John Dennis,- was hat in hand to 


"losteadof eadeavouring to raisa a vain monnment to myself 
let me leave behmd me a memorial of mj firicndsbip, vrith one of 
the most va^oahls men as veil as finest vniters ik my age and 
oonntij — one vho has tried, and Imovs hy InS ovn esperisnce, 
hovhard.anxindsrtakiag-it is to do justice to Homer — ^and one 
vLo, I am sure, serionsly rgo'ces ms at f’C period of my 
labonrs. To him. thercfore,liaving brcnght this long vorfc to a 
coaslnsion. I desire to dedicate it,'and to have the feononr and 
satisfactioii cf plamng together m this manner the names of 3ir. 
Congreve and cf— A. Pone.” Postscript to Tmnshtvar of the Ibad 
of JSoTsier, Mar. 25, 1720. 

* “Whan ashed -vhy he hsteied to the praises of Hsmis, he 
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l yTr . Congreve ; and said, that when Ire letued fiom 
tiie stage. Comedy went with him. 

Nor was he less victorious elsewhere. He was 
admired in the diawing-rooms as well as the coffee- 
houses; as much beloved in the side-box as on the 
stage. He loved, and conc[uered, and jdted the 
beautiful Bracegirdle,^ the heioine of all his plays, 
the fiivourite of all the town of her day — and the 
Duchess of Marlboiough, Marlboiough’s daughter, 
had such an admiration of him, that when he died 
she had an ivory figure made to imitate him,® and 
a large wax doll with gouty feet to be diessed just 
as the great Congreve’s gouty feet were dressed in 
his great lifetime He saved some money by his 
Pipe-office, and his Custom-house office, and his 
Hackney-coach office, and nobly left it, not to Biace- 

said, he had much rather be flattered than abused. Smft had a 
particular friendship Ibr our author, and generally took him under 
his protection m his high authoritative manner ” — Thos DjiTins 
Dramatic Miscellanies 

• “ Congreve iras very intimate for years ivith Mrs Bracegirdle 
and hved in the same street, his house very near hers, until his 
acquaintance irith the young Duchess of Marlborough He then 
quitted that house The Duchess showed us a diamond necklare 
(which Lady Di. used afterwards to wear) that cost seven thousand 
pounds, and was purchased with the money Congreve left her. 
How much better would it have been to have gnen it to poor 
Mrs Bracegirdle.”— ^Dr Yoto>g, Spence's Anecdotes 

* ** A glass was put m the hand of the statue, which was sup- 
posed to bow to her Grace and to nod in approbation of what she 
spoke to it”— Thos Davies Dramatic Miscellanies 
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girdloj wlio -wanted it/ bnt to tile Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who didn’t.® ^ ' 

How can I intioduce to you that merry and shame- 
less. Comic Muse who won him such a reputation’ 
Nell Gwynn’s servant fought the othei footman for 
having called his misticss a had name, and m like 
manner, and with pietty like epithets, Jeremy Collier 
attacked that godless, reckless Jezebel, the English 
comedy of his time, and called her what Nell 
Gwynn’s man’s fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn’s 
man’s mistress. The seivants of the theatre, Diyden, 

• The sum Congreve left her -vvas 2001, as is said m the “ Dra- 
matic Miscellames” of Tom Davies , where are some particulars 
about this charming actress and beautiful woman 
She had a “hvely aspect,” says Tom, on the authority of Cibber, 
and “ such a glow of health and cheerfulness m her countenance, 
as inspired everybody with desire ” “ Scarce an audience saw her 
tlmt were not half of them her lovers ” 

Congreve and Bowe courted her in the persons of their lovers 
“In Tamerlane, Bowe courted her Sehma, in the person of 
Asalia, , Congreve insinuated his addresses in lus Valentme 
to her Angehca, in his 'Love for Lo\e,’ in bis Osmjm to her 
Almena, in the 'Mourning Bride,’ and, lastly, in his Mirabel to 
her Mdlamant, in the ‘Way of the World’ Mirabel, the fine 
gentleman of the play, is, 1 beheve, not ^ ery distant from tlie real 
character of Congreve ” — Dramatic Miscellanies, -vol m 1784 
She retired from the stage when Mrs Oldfield began, to be the 
pubhc favourite _ She died in 1748, m the eighty-fifth year of 
her age 

^ Johnson calls bis legacy the '* accumulation of attentive parsi- 
mony, -nhicli,” he contmuesj^ '' though to her (the Duchess) super- 
fluous and useless, might ha^e given great assistance to the 
ancient lamily from which he descended, at that time, by the 
imprudence of his relation, reduced to difiiculties and distress < 
Lives of the Poets 
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Congreve,^ and others, defended themselves with the 
same success, and for the same cause wlucli set Nell’s 
lackey fighting. She was a disieputable, daiing, 
laughmg, pamted Fiench baggage, that Comic Muse 
She came over fiom the continent with Chailcs (who 
chose many more of his female fiiends theie) at 
the Restoration — ^a wild, dishevelled Lais, with eyes 
bright with vit and wine — a saucy court-favourite 
that sate at the King’s knees, and laughed m lus 
face, and when she showed hei bold cbeeks at hei 
chanot-window, had some of the noblest and most 
famous people of the land bowing round her wheel. 


* He replied to Collier, in the pamphlet colled "Amendments 
of Mr Colher’s Hnlse and Imperfect Citations,” Ac A, specimen 
or two are subjomed — 

“The greater part of these examples which lie has produced, 
are only demonstrations of his own impurity they only savour 
of lus utterauce, and were sweet enough till tainted by his breath 

“^Vhere the expression is imbHmcable in its own pure and 
genuine signification, he enters into it, himself, like the evil spint, 
he possesses the mnocent phrase, and makes it bdlow forth his 
ow n blaspbenucs 

“If I Ao not return him civilities in calling him names, it is 
because I am not very well v ersed in Ins nomenclatures 
I will only call him Mr Collier, and that I will call him as often 
ns I think he shall deserve itr 

“ The corruption of a rotten divme is the generation of a sour 
critic.” 

“Congreve,” says Dt Johnson, “a very young man, elated 
with success, and impatient of censure, assumed an air of confi- 
dence and security . The dispute was protracted through 
two years , but at last Comedy grew more modest, and Collier 
lived to see the reward of his labours in the reformation of the 
theatre ” — Life of Congreve 
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' Sllie was kind and popular enough, that daring 
Comedy, that audacious poor UsTell — she was gay and 
generous, kind, frank, as such people can afford to 
he . and the men who lived with her and laughed 
with her, took her pay and drank her wine, turned 
out when thePuiitans hooted her, to fight and defend 
her. But the jade -was indefensible, and it is pretty 
certain her servants knew it. 

There is life and death going on in every thing ; 
truth and lies always at battle. Pleasure is always 
warring agamst self-iestraint. Doubt is always cry- 
ing Psha, and sneenng A man in hfe, a humourist 
in wilting about hfe, sways over to one principle or 
the other, and laughs with the reverence for right 
and the love of truth in his heart, or laughs at these 
fiom-the other side. Didn’t I tell you that dancing 
was a serious busmess to Harlequin ^ I have lead 
two or three of Gongieve’s plays over before speak- 
ing of him; and my feelings weie ratlier like those, 
which I daresay most of us here have had, at 
Pompeii, looking at Sallust’s house and the lehcs of 
an orgy, a dried wine-jar or tivo, a charred supper- 
table, the breast of a dancing girl pressed against 
the ashes, the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect 
stillness round about, as the Ciceione twangs hiS 
moral, and the' blue sky slimes calmly over the rum 
Tlie Congreve muse is dead, and her song choked 
in Time’s ashes. We gaze at tire skeleton, and 
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wonder at the life which once revelled in its mad 
vems. We take the skuU np, and muse over the 
fiohc and daiing, the wit, scorn, passion, hope, desire, 
with which that empty howl once fermented We 
think of the glances that allmed, the tears that 
melted, of the bright eyes that shone ih those vacant 
sockets; and of lips whispeiing love, and cheeks 
dimpling with smiles, that once covered yon ghastly 
yellow framework. They used to call those teeth 
pearls once. See ! theie ’s the cup she drank from, 
the gold-chain she wore on her neck, the vase which 
held the rouge for hei cheeks, her looking-glass, and 
the haip she used to dance to Instead of a feast we 
find a grave-stone, and m place of a mistress, a few 
hones * 

Reading in these plays now, is like shutting your 
ears and lookmg at people dancmg Wliat does it 
mean? the measures, the grimaces, the bowing, 
shuffling and retreatmg. the cavalier seul advancmg 
upon those ladies — those ladies and men twilling 
round at the end in a mad galop, aftei which every- 
bod}*- bows and the quaint nfe is celebrated. With- 
out the music we can’t undeistand that comic dance 
of the last century — ^its strange gravity and gaiety, 
its decoium or its indecorum It has a jargon of its 
own quite unlike life, a soit of moral of its own 
quite unlike life too. I’m afraid it’s a Heathen 
mystery, symbolizing a Pagan doctrine; protesting. 
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as the Pompeians very likely were, assemhled at their 
theatre and laughing at their games — as Sallust 
and his friends, and their mistresses protested — 
crowned with flowers, with cups in their hands, 
against the new, hard, ascetic, pleasure-hating doc- 
trme, whose gaunt disciples, lately passed over from 
the Asian shores of the Mediterranean, were for break- 
ing the fair images of Venus, and flinging the altars 
of Bacchus down. 

I fancy poor Congreve’s theatre is a temple of 
Pagan delights, and mysteiies not permitted except 
among heathens. I fear the theatre' carries down 
that ancient tradition and worship, as masons have 
carried their secret signs and rites fiom temple to 
temple. When the libertine heio cariies off^the 
beauty in the play, and the dotard is laughed to 
scorn for having the young wife: in the ballad, 
when the poet bid his mistress to gather roses while 
she may, and wains hbr that old Time is still a- 
flying: in the ballet, when honest Corydon courts 
Phillis under the treillage of the pasteboard cottage, 
and leers at her over the head of grandpapa in led 
stockings, who is opportunely asleep; and when 
seduced by the invitations of the rosy youth she 
comes forward to the footlights, and they perform on 
each other’s tiptoes that pas which you all know, and 
which is only interrupted, by old grandpapa awaking 
from his doze at the pasteboard chalet (whither he 
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. returns to tate ariother nap in case the young people 
get an encore): when Hailequin, splendid in youth, 
strength, and agihty, arrayed in gold and a thousand 
colours, springs over the heads of countless penis, 
leaps down the throat of bewildered giants, and, 
dauntless and splendid, dances danger down: when 
Mr. Punch, that godless old rebel, breaks every law 
and laughs at it with odious triumph, outwits his 
lawyer, bullies the beadle, knocks his wife about the 
head, and hangs tlie hangman — don’t you see in the 
comedy, m the song, m the dance, m the ragged httle 
Punch’s puppet-show — ^the Pagan protest ? Doesn’t it 
seem as if Life puts in its plea and sings its comment^ 
Look how the lovers walk and hold each other’s 
hands and whisper ! Sin^ the chorus — There is 
nothing like love, there is nothmg like youth, there 
is nothmg hke beauty of your sprmg time. Look > 
how old age tries to meddle with merry sport I Beat 
him with his own crutch, the wiankled old dotard I 
There is nothmg like youth, there is nothing like 
beauty, there is nothing like strength. Strength and 
valour win beauty and youth Be brave and con- 
q^uer. Be young and happy. Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy ! 
Would you know the Segreto pe7' esser fekce ^ Here 
it is, m a smiling mistress and a cup of Palemian.” 
As the boy tosses the cup and smgs his song. Hark ! 
what is that chaunt coming nearer and nearer ? What 
is that dirge which will disturb us? The lights of , 
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fihe festival bum dim — the cheeks turn pale — ^the 
voice quavers — and the cup drops on the floor. 
Who’s there? Death and Fate are at the gate, 
and they will come in. 

Congreve’s comic feast flares with lights, and round 
the table, emptymg their flaming bowls of drink, and 
exchanging the wildest jests and ribaldry, sit men 
and women^ waited on by rascally valets and attend- 
ants as dissolute as their mistresses — ^perhaps the 
very worst company m the world. There doesn’t 
seem to be a pretence of morals. At the head of 
the table sits Mirabel or Belmour (dressed in the 
French fashion and waited on by English imitators 
of Scapin and Fiontin). Their calhng is to be 
irresistible, and to conquer everywhere. Like the 
heroes of the chivalry story, whose long-wmded 
loves and combats they were sending out of fashion, 
they are always splendid and triumphant — overcome 
all dangers, vanquish all enemies, and win the beauty 
at the end. Fathers, husbands, usurers are the foes 
these champions contend with. They are merciless 
in old age, invariably, and an old man plays the part 
in the dramas, which the wicked enchanter or the 
great blundermg giant performs m the chivalry tales, 
who threatens and grumbles and resists — a huge 
stupid obstacle always oveicome by the knight. It 
is an old man with a money-box : Sir Belmour his 
son” or nephew spends his money and laughs at him. 
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It is an old man with a young wife whom he locks 
up . Sir Mirabel robs him of his wife, trips up his 
gouty old heels and leaves the old hunx — the old 
fool, what husmess has he to hoard his money, or to 
lock up blushing eighteen Money is for ybuth, 
love is for youth, away with the old people. When 
Mdlaraant is sixty, havmg of course divorced the 
first Lady MiUamant, and married his filefid Doii- 
court’s grand-daughter out of the nmsery — ^it will 
be his turn , and young Belmour will make a fool 
of him. All this pretty morality you have m the 
comedies of Wilham Congreve, Esq. They are full 
of wit. Such manneis as he observes, he observes 
with great humour, but ah! it’s a weaiy feast that 
banquet of wit where no love is It palls very soon j 
sad mdigestions follow it and lonely blank headaches 
m the mormng. 

I can’t pretend to quote scenes firom the splendid 
Congreve’s plays ^ — which are undemably bright. 


* Tlie scene of Valentine’s pretended madness in “Lore for 
Love,” IS a splendid qiecunen of Ckingreve’s danng manner — 

' Scandal — ^And have you given your master a hmt of their plot 
upon him ? 

Jeremy — ^Yes, Sir , he says he’ll favour it, and mistake her for 
Angchca 

Scandal — It may make us sport. 

Foresight — ^hleroy on us I 

Valentine — Qusht — ^mtermpt me not — ^I’ll whiqier predictions 
to the(^ and thou shalt prophesic , — I am truth, and can teach tliy 
tongue a new tnck,— Iliai e told thee what’s passed— now I’ll tell 
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witty, and daring — any more than I could ask you 
to hear the dialogue of a witty bargeman and a 

what’s to come — ^Dost thou know what will happen to-morrow ? 
Answer me not — ^for I will tell thee. To-morrow knaves will 
thrive thro’ craft, and fools thro* fortune , and honesty will go as 
it did, ftost-nipt m a summer smt Ask me questions concemmg 
to-morrow 

Scandal — ^Ask him, ZIr Foresight 

Foresight — ^Pray what will he done at Court ? 

Valentine — Scandal will tell you, — am truth, I never come 
there. 

Foresight — In the city ? 

Valentine — Oh, prayers will be said m empty churches at the 
usual hours Yet you will see such zealous faces behmd counters, 
as if religion were to be sold m every shop Oh, thmgs will go 
methodically in the city, the clocks will stake twelve at noon, and 
the horn’d herd buz in the Exchange at two Husbands and wives 
will drive distinct trades, and care and pleasure separately occupy 
the family, Codee-houses will be full of smoke and stratagem. 
And the cropt prentice that sweeps his master’s shop in the morn- 
ing, may, ten to one, dirty his sheets before mght But there arc 
two thmgs, that you wiU see vmy strange , which are, wanton 
wives with their legs at hberty, and tame cuckolds with chams 
about their necks But hold, I must examme you before I go 
further , you look suspiciously Are you a husband ? 

Foresight — I am married. 

Valentine — ^Poor creature! Is your wife of Covent-garden 
Parish? 

Foresight — ^No, Sf Martin’s-m-the-Fields , 

Valentine — ^Alas, poor man I his eyes are sunk, and bis hands 
shrivelled , his legs dwindled, and lus back bow’d Pray, pray, 
for a metamorphosis — change thy shape, and shake off age , get 
the Medea's kettle and be boiled anew , come forth' with lab’rmg 
callous hands, and clune of steel, and Atlas^ shoulders Let Taha- 
c5tius tarn the calves of twenty chairmen, and make the pedestals 
to stand erect upon, and look matrimony m the face. Ha, ha, ha ! 
That a man should have a stomach to a wedding supper, when 
the pidgcons ought rather to be laid to his feet! ha, ha, ha I 
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brilliant fisliwoman exchanging compliments at Bil- 
hngsgate ;'but some of bis veises — they were amongst 

Foresight — ^His frenzy is very lugh now, Mr Scandal 

Scandal — I beheve it is a spring-tide 

Foresight — ^Very likely — ^truly, you understand these matters 
Mr Scandal, I shall be very glad to confer with yon about these 
things he has uttered His sayings are very mysterious and hiero- 
glyphical 

Valentine — Oh 1 why would Angelica be absent from my eyes so 
long? 

Jeremy — She ’s here, Sir 

Mrs Foresight — ^Now, Sister! 

Mrs Frail— 0 Lord! what must I say? 

Scandal — ^Humour him, Madam, by all means 

Valentine — ^Wliere is she? Ohl I see her, she comes, hke 
Biches, Healtli, and Liberty at once, to a despauing, starving, and 
abanddried wretch Oh— welcome, welcome ' 

Jlifrs Frail — How d ’ye, Sir ? Can I serve you ? 

Fafentinc — Hark’ce — haio a secret to tell you, Endymion and 
the moon shall meet us on Mount Latmos, and we ’ll be married in 
the dead of mglit But say not a word Hymen shall put his 
torch mto a,dark lanthorn, that it may be secret , and Juno shall 
give her peacock poppy-water, that he may fold his ogling tail , 
and Argus’s hundred eyes be shut — ^ha 1 Nobody shall knou , but 
Jeremy 

Mrs Frail — ^No, no, we’ll kei^ it secret, it shall be done 
presently 

Valentine — The sooner the better Jeremy, come hither — closer 
— that none may overhear us Jeremy, I can tell you news, 
Angelica is turned nun, and I am turnmg friar, and yet we’ll 
marry one another in spite of the Pope Get me a cowl and 
beads, that I may play my part , for she ’ll meet me two hours 
hence in black and white, and a long veil to cover the project, and 
we won’t see one another’s faces ’till we have done something to be 
ashamed of, and then we ’if blush once for all ... - 

Enter Tattle 

Tattle — ^Do you know me, Valentine? 

Valentine —You 1— who are you ? No, 1 hope not. 
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the most famous lyiics of the time, and pronounced 
ecpial to Hoi ace “by liis contemporaries — ^may give 


, Tattle — am Jack Tattle, j our friend. 

Valentine — fiicnd 1 What to do ?- I am no married man, 
and thou canst not lye mth my wife , I am very poor, and thou 
canst not borrow money of me Then, what employment have I 
for a friend ? 

Tattle — Hah 1 A good open speaker, and not to he trusted 
with a secret 

Angelica — ^Do you know me, Valentine9 

Valentine — Oh, very well 

Angelica — ^Who am I ? ' 

Valentine — ^Tou 're a woman, one to whom Heaven gave beauty 
When it grafted roses on a brier You are the reflection of Heaven 
in a pond , and he that leaps at you is sunk You arc all white — 
a sheet of spotless paper — ^ivhcn j ou fiist are born , but you are 
to be scrawled and blotted by every goose’s qmll I know you , 
for I loved a woman, and loved her so long that I found out a 
strange thing I foimd out what a woman was good for 

Tattle — Ay I pr’ythee, what’s that ? 

Valentine — Why, to keep a secret 

'Tattle — 0 Lord 1 

Valentine — 0, cxceedmg good to keep a secret , for, though she 
should tcQl, yet she is not to be believed 

Tatdc — ^Hnh I Good again, faith 

Valentine — would have musick. Smg me the song that I like. 
— Co^QnEVE “ Love for Love ” 

There is a Mrs Nicklebg, of the year 1700, in Congreve’s 
Comedy of “ The Double Dealer,” in whose character the author 
intioduces some wonderful traits of roguish satire She is prac- 
tised on by the gallants of the play, and no more knows how 
to resist them than any of the ladies above quoted could resist 
Congreve. 

Lady Ply ant —0\ reflect upon the honour of your conduct! 

< Oflenng to pervert me [the joke is that the gentleman is pressmg 
' the lady for her daughter’s hand, not for her own] — ^pervertmg 
me from the road of virtue, in which I have trod thus long, and 
never made one tnp — ^not one faux pas. Oh, consider it, what 
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an idea of his power, of his grace, of his daiing 
manner, his magnificence in compliment, and his 


\rould yon have to ansirer for, jf yon should provoke me to 
frailty ' Alas ' humamty is feeble. Heaven knows 1 Very feeble, 
and unable to snpport itself 

Mellefont — Wliere am 1? Is it day? and am I awake? 
Madam — 

LadyFlyant — OLord, ask me the question I I’ll swear I’ll 
deny it — ^therefore don’t ask me, nay, you shan’t ask me, I swear 
I’ll deny it 0 Gemini, you haic Jirouglit all the blood into 
my face , I warrant I am as red as a turkey-cock , 0 fie, cousm 
hlellefontl 

MeUefont — ^Nay, madam, hear me , I mean 

LadyFlyant — ^Hear you? No, no, I'll deny you first, and 
hear you ofcenvards !For one does not know how one’s mind 
may ehange upon bearing — ^heanng is one of the senses, and all 
the senses are fallible I won't trust my honour, I assure you, 
my honour is infallible and uncomatable. 

Mellefont — ^For Heaien’s sake, madam 

LadyFlyant — 0, name it no more Bless me, how can you 
talk of heaven, and have so mu(di wickedness m your heart ? 
May bo, you dosn’t tlunk it a sm They say some of yon gentle- 
men don t tlimk it a sm , but still, my hononr, if it were no 

sm * But, theuj to marry my daughter for the convenience 

of frequent opportumties — ^I ’ll never consent to that as sure as 
can be, I ’ll break the match 

MeUefont, — Death and amazement 1 Madam, upon my knees—— 

Lady Flyant — ^Nay, nay, rise up , come, you shall sec my 
good-nature I know love is powerful, and nobody can help his 
passion ’Tis not your fault , nor I swear, it is not mine How 
can I help it, if I have charms ? And how can you help it, if you 
are made a captive ? I swear it is pity it should be a fault , but, 
my honour Well, but your honour, too— but the sin 1 .Wdl, bnt 
the necessity 0 Lord, here ’s somebody coming I dare not stay. 
Well, you must consider of jour crime, and' strive as much as 
can be against it — strive, be sure , but don’t be mdanchohek— 
don’t despair, but never think tliat I’ll grant you anythmg 
O XiOrd, no, but be sure you lay all thoughts aside of the 
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poKshed sarcasm. He writes as i£ he was so accus- 
tomed to conquer, that he has a poor opmion of his 
victims. Nothing ’s new except their faces, says he, 
" Every woman is the same.” He says tlus in Kis 
first comedy, which he wrote languidly^ in illness, 
when he was an " excellent young man.” Richelieu at 
eighty could have hardly said a more excellent thing. 

When he advances to make one of his conquests it 
is with a splendid gallantry, in fiill uniform and with 
the fiddles playing, like Grammont’s French dandies 
attackmg the breach of Lerida. 

“Cease, cease to ask her name,” he writes of a 
young lady*’at the Wells at Tunbridge, whom he 
salutes with a maguificent compliment — 

“ Cease, cease to ask her name, 

The crovned Muse’s noblest theme. 

Whose glory by immortal fame 
Shall only sounded be 
But if you long to know. 

Then look round yonder dazzling row, 

Who most does like an angel show 
You may be sure ’tis she ” 


marriage, for though I know you don’t lo^e Cyntlua, only as a 
bhnd for your pas^on to me, jet it will make me jealous O 
Lord, what did 1 say ? Jealous I No, I can’t be jealous , for I 
must not love you; therefore don’t hope, but don’t despair 
neither They 're commg , I must fly — T/te Double Dealer Act 
2nd, scene t page 156 ' 

1 “ There seems to be a strange afiectation m authors of appear- 
ing to have done everythmg by chance The Old Bachelor was 
written for amusement in the languor of convalescence Yet it 
is apparently composed with gr(»t elaborateness of dialogue, and 
mccssant ambition of wit ” — JoniisoK. Lives of the Poets 
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Here are lines about anotber beauty, wbo perhaps 
was not so "well pleased at the poetfs manner of *cele- 
bratmg her — 

** WieJi Lesbia jSrst I saw, so heaven] v fair, 

With eyes so bught and with ti?t awfni air, 

I thongbt my hmrt would dnrst so high aspire 
As bold as his who snatched celestial Sre, 

Bat soon as e’er the beanteoas idiot spohe, 

Borth fromher coral lips sui^ foUy-brohe; 

Like halm the trickhng nonsense heal’d my woimd, 

Asid what her q^s enthiaded, her tongne nnhonni’’ 

Amoret is a dererer woman than the lorely Lesbia, 
but the poet does not seem to respect one mnch more 
than the other; and describes both with exquisite 
satirical humotu: — 

“ Fair Amoret is gone astray. 

Pursue sad seek her every lover ; 

I ’ll tell the signs by which you may 
'The wandermg shepherdess discover. 

Coquet and coy at once her air. 

Both studied though both seem neglected ; 

Careless she is with artful cai^ 

Afiecting to be unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance 
Tet change so soon you 'd ne'er suspect them ; 

For she’d persuade they wjjnd by 
Though certain ana and art direct them. 

She likes hcrieli^ yet others hates 
For that which m herself she prizes ; 

And, while she laughs at them, Sirgcts 
She is the thing which sue despises,” 

What could Amoret have done to brincr down 

8 

such shafts of ridicule upon her? Could she have 
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lesistcd tlie irresistible !Mr. Congreve? Could any- 
body ^ Could Sabina, Trben she Tvokc and heard 
such a bald singing under her Tvindoiv. See, he 
wntes — 

“ See* eee, she -wakes — Sahma -wakes! 

And now the snn begins to rise: 

Less glonoQs is the mom, that breaks 
From his hnght beams, than her fair eyes. 

With light united day they give, 

But different fates ere mght fulfil 
How many by his warmth -will hve* 

How many will her coldness kill !” 

Are you melted ? Don’t you think him a divine 
man ? If not touched hy the brilliant Sahma, hear 
the devout Sehnda; — 

“Pious Sehnda goes to prayers, 

If I but ask her fiirour , 

And yet the silly fool’s m tears. 

If she hhheves I’ll leave her; 

Would I were free from this rcstramt. 

Or else had hopes to win her 

" Would she could make of me a samt, 

Or I of her a sinner I” 

What a conquering air there is about these 1 What 
an irresistible Mi. Congreve it is ’ Sumer > of course 
lie will be a sinner, the delightfid rascal 1 Wm her, 
of course he will win her, the victorious rogue I He 
' knows he will; he must — with such a grace, with 
such a fashion, with such a splendid embroidered 
suit — ^you see him with xed-heeled shoes deliciously 
turned out, passing a fair jewelled hand through his 
dishevelled periwig, and delivering a killing ogle 
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along Tvitli his scented billet. And Sabina ? What 
a corapaiison that is between the nymph and the 
sun ! The sun gives Sabma the and does not 
ventuie to rise befoie hci lady^sluii . the mom’s hnghi 
beams aie less gloiious than her fair eyes, but 
befoie night everybody will be frozen by her glances: 
everybody but one lucky rogue who shall be name- 
less : Xiouis Quatorze in all his glory is hardly more 
splendid than oui Phoebus Apollo of the Mall and 
Spring Garden.^ 

, When Voltaire came ^to visit the great Oongieve, 
the latter lather affected to despise his hterary repu- 
tation, and in this peihaps the great Congreve was 
not far wrong.* A touch of Steele’s tenderness is 


* "Among those by n-hom it (‘‘Wills’s’) iras frequented, 
Sonthenie and Congreve mare principally distingmslied by Diyden’a 
friendship But Congreve seems to liave gained yet farther 

than Soutlierne upon Diyden’s friendship Ho was introduced to 
him by his first play, the celebrated ‘Old Bachelor’ bemg put 
mto the poet’s hands to be revised Diy'den, after malang' a few 
alterations to fit it for the stage, returned it to the author with 
the lugh and just commendation, that it was the best first play he 
had e^er seen ” — Scott’s Dnjicn, lol i p 370 
’ It was in Surrey-street, Strand (where he afterwards died), 
that 'Voltaire nsited him, in the dedme of his life 
Tlie anecdote in the text, relatmg to his saying that he anshed 
‘‘to be Msited on no other footing tlian as a gentleman who led 
a life of plainness and sunplicify,” is common to all -writers on 
the subject of Congreve, and appears in the English version of 
Voltaire’s Letters concerning the English nation, published in London, 
1733, .IS also in Goldsmith's “Memoir of "Voltaire ’’ But it is 
worthj of remark, that it does not appear in the text of the same 
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worth >all liis finery — a flash of Swift’s lightning — a 
beam of Addison’s pure sunshine, and his tawdry 
play-house taper is invisible. But the ladies loved 
him, and he was undoubtedly a pretty fellow.^ 

Letters in the edition of Voltaire’s (Euvres Completes in the Pan* 
tli6on Litterairc Vol v of his ivories (Pans, 1837 ) 

Celui dc tons Ics Anglais^qui ^ port6 le plus loin la gloir^ da 
th6.itro comigue est feu M Congreve n n’a fait que peu do 
pieces, mais toutes sent cxccllcntcs dans leur genre Yons 

y voyez partout le langnge des honndtes gens aveo des actions do 
fnpon , cc qui pronve qu’il connaissait hicn son monde, et qu’il 
Tivait dans ce qu’on appeUe la bonne compagnie” — ^VoLTAinn 
Lettres sur ks Anglais, Let 19 

* On the death of Queen Mary, he published a Pastoral — The 
Mourning Muse of Alexis ” Alexis and Menalcas sing alternately 
in the orthodox ivay The Queen is called Pasxoka 

“I mourn Pastora dead, let Albion mourn, 

And sable clouds her chalky cliffs adorn," 

says Alexis Among other phenomena, we learn that — 

“ With their sharp nails themselves the Satyrs wound. 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground," — 

(a degree of sensibihty not always found in the Satyrs of that 
penod) It continues — - 

“Lord of these woods and wide extended plains. 

Stretch’d on the ground and dose to earth his faee. 
Scalding with tears the already faded grass 
****** 

' To dust must all that Heavenly beauty come ? 

And must Pastora moulder in the tomb ’ 

Ah Death ! more fierce and unrelenting far. 

Than wildest wolves and savage tigers are , 

With lambs and sheep tlicir hunger is appeased. 

But ravenous Death the shepherdess has seized " 

This statement that a wolf eats but a sheep, 1 ^^ulst Death eats 
a shepherdess , that figure of the “ Great Shepherd,” lying speech- 

O 2 
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We have seen in Swift a humourous philosopher, 
whose truth frightens one, and whose laughter malces 
one melancholy. We have had in Congreve a hu- 

less on hiB stomacb, in a state of despair 'which neither winds nor 
floods nor air can cxlubit, are to be remembered m poetry surely, 
and this style was admired in its tune by the admirers of the 
great Congreve 1 

In the “Tears of Araarylhs for AmyntaB”(the young' Lord 
Slandford, the great Dube of Itlarlborough’s only son), Amaryllis 
represents Sarah Duchess ' '' 

The tigers and wolves, nature and motion, nvers and echoes, 
come mto work here agam At the sight of her grief— 

“ Tigers and wolves their 'nonted rage forego, 

And dumb distress and new compassion show, 

Nature herself attentive silence kept. 

And motion seemed suspended while she weptJ” 

And Pope dedicated the Diad to the author of these lines — and 
Diyden wrote to him in his great hand 

“ Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought. 

But Gemus must be bom and never can be taught 
This is your portion, this your native store , 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before. 

To SiUKSF£ABB gave as much she could not give him more. 

Maintain your Post that ’s all the fiime you need, 

Por ’tis impossible you should proceed , 

Already I am worn with cares and age. 

And just abandoning th’ ungrateful stage 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expence, 

I hve a Bent-charge upon Providence 
But you whom every Muse and Grace adorn. 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born. 

Be kmd to my remains, and oh defend 
Against your Judgment your departed Friend J 
Let not the insulting Foe my Fame pursue , 

But shade those Lawrels which descend to You * 

And take for Tribute what these Lmes express , 

Ton merit more, nor could my Iiove do lesj ” 
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mouroTis observer of another school, to whom the 
world seems to have no moial at all, and whose 
ghastly doctrine seems to he that we should eatj 
drink, and be merry when we can, and go to the 
deuce (if there^be a deuce) when the time comes. 
We come now to a humour that flows from quite a 
different heart and spirit — a wit that makes us laugh 
and leaves us good and happy, to one of the kindest 
benefactors that society has ever had, and I beheve 
you have divined already that I am about to mention 
Addison’s honoured name. 

From readmg over his writings, and the biogra- 
phies which we have of him, amongst which tlie 
famous article in the Edmburgh Review^ may be 

This IS a •very different manner of irelcome to that of our own 
day In Sbadwell, Higgons, Congreve, and the comic authors of 
their time, when gentlemen meet they fall into each other’s arms, 
with “ Jack, Jac^ I must buss thee , ” or, "ITore George, Harry, 
I must kiss thee, lad ” And in a similar manner the poets saluted 
their brethren Literary gentlemen do not kiss now , I wonder if 
they love each other better 

Steele calls Congreve “ Great Sir ” and “ Great Author , ” says 
“Well-dressed barbarians knew Ins aivful name,” and addresses 
him as if he were a pnnce , and speaks of “Pastora” as one of 
the most famous tragic compositions 

1 " To Addison himself we are bound by a sentiment as much 
like affection as any sentiment can be which is inspired by one 
who has been slcepmg a hundred and twenty years in West- 
minster Abbey Afccr full inquiry and impartial reflection 

wo have long been convmced that he deserved as much love and 
esteem os can justly be claimed by any of our mfirm and erring 
race Macaulat 

“Many who praise virtue do no more than praise it Yet it is 
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cited as a magnificent statue of the great writer and 
moralist of the last age, raised by the love and the 
marvellous skill and genius of one of the most 
illustrious artists of our oivn, lookmg at that calm, 
fair face, and clear countenance — ^those chiselled 
featuies puie and cold, I can’t but fancy that this 
great man, in this respect, like him of whom we 
spoke in the last lectuie, was also one of the lonely 
ones of the world. Such men have very few equals, 
and tliey don’t lieid with those It is m the nature 
of such lords of intellect to be solitary — they are in 
the woild but not of it; and our mmor struggles, 
brawls, successes, pass undei them. 

Kind, just, serene, impartial, his fortitude not tried 
beyond easy endurance, his affections not much used, 
for his books were lus family, and his society was in 
publicj admirably •wiser, wittier, calmer, and moie 
instructed than almost every man with whom he met, 
how could Addison suffer, desire, admiie, feel much? 
I may expect a cliild to admiie me foi bemg tallei oi 
wntmg moie cleveily than she; but how can I ask 


reasonable to beliere that Addison’s profession and practice trere 
at no great variance , since, amidst that storm of fiction in which 
most of his life was passed, though his station made him edn- 
spicuouE, and lus activity made him formidable, the character 
given him by Ins fhends was never contradicted by his enemies 
Of those with whom interest or opmion united him, he had not 
only the esteem but the kmdness, and of others, whom the 
Violence of opposition drove agamst him, though he might lose 
^ the love, he retamed the reverence,” — JOHNSoit. 
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my superior to say that I am a wonder when he 
knows better than I ? In Addison’s days you could 
scarcely show him a literary performance, a sermon, 
or a poem, or a piece of literaiy criticism, but he felt 
he could do better. His justice must have made him 
indifferent. He didn’t praise, because he measured 
his compeers by a higher standard than common 
people have.* How was he who was so tall to look 
up to any but the loftiest genius’ He must have 
stooped to put liimself on a level with most men. 
By that profusion of graciousness and smiles, witli 
which Goethe or Scott, for mstance, greeted almost 
every literaiy beginner, every small hteraiy adven- 
turer who came to his court and went away chaimed 
,from the great king’s audience, and cuddling to his 
heait the compliment which his hteiaiy majesty had 
paid him — each of the two goodnatured potentates of 
letters brought their star and riband into discredit. 
Everybody had his Majesty’s orders Everybody 
had his Majesty’s cheap poitiait, on a box surrounded 
with diamonds worth twopence a-piece. A very 
great and just and wise man ought not to piaise 
indiscrimmately, but give his idea of the tiuth. 


> "Addison was perfect good company with intimates, and had 
something more charming m his conversation than I e^cr knew in 
any other man , but with any mixture of strangers, and some- 
times only mth one, he seemed to preserve his dignity much, with 
r. stiff sort of silence ” — Pope {Spencers Anecdotes^. 
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Addison praises the ingenious Mr. Pinkethman: 
Addison praises the ingenious Mr Doggett the actoi, 
Trhose benefit is coming aS that night: Addison 
praises Don Saltero • Addison praises Milton with all 
his heait, bends his knee and frankly pays homage to 
that imperial genius ^ But between those degrees of 
his men his praise is very scanty. I don^t think the 
great Mr. Addison liked young Mr Pope, the Papist, 
much ; I don’t thmk he abused him. But when Mr. 
Addison’s men abused Mr. Pope, I don’t thmk Ad- 
dison took his pipe out of his mouth to contradict 
them.* 

Addison’s father was a clergyman of good repute 


' “Milton’s cluef talent, and indeed bis distinguishing excel- 
lence lies in the snblimity of lus thoughts There are others of 
the modem, Trho rival him in every other part of poetiy , hut in 
the greatness of his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets, 
both modem and ancient, llomer alone excepted It is impossible 
for the imagmation of man to disturb itself with greater ideas 
than those ivhicb he has laid together in his first, second, and 
sixth books ’’ — Spectator, No 279 
“ If I were to name a poet that is a perfe',t master in all these 
arts of working on the imagination, I think Milton may pass for 
one” — Jbidf'So 417 

These fiimous papers appeared in each Saturday’s Spectator, 
from January 19th to May 3rd, 1712 Besides hi^ services to 
Milton, we may place those he did to Sacred Music. 

* “Addison was very tmd to me at first, but my bitter enemy 
afterwards ” — Pope {^Spence's Anecdotes') 

“ ‘ Leave lum as soon as you can,’ said Addison to me, speaking 
of Pope , “ he will certainly play >on some denhsh tnck else he 
has an appetite to satire ’ ” — "Wortlet Moxtaou (Spence’s 
Anecdotes). 
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in Wilfshii‘e, and rose in the church.* His famou" 
son never lost his clerical training and scholastic 
gravity, and Tvas called " a parson in a tye-wig ” - in 
London afterwards at a time when tye-wigs were 
only worn by the laity, and the fathers of theology 
did not thmk it decent to appear except m a full 
bottom. Haling been at school at Salisbury, and 
the Charterhouse, in 1687, when he was fifteen years 
old he went to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
speedily began to distinguish himself by the makmg 


’ Lancelot Addison, his father, was the son of another Lancelot 
Addison,' a clergjrman in Westmoreland He became Dean of 
Lichfield and Archdeacon of Coventry 
® "The remark of Mandcnlle, vho, when he had passed an 
evening in his company, declared that he was ‘a parson in a tye- 
■wig,' can detract little from his character He was alwaj s rc- 
Ecrvcd to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom 
by a character like that of ItlandeTiIlc ” — Joinrsox (Zites of the 
Poets) 

" Old Jacob Tonson' did not like Mr Addison he had a quarrel 
with him, and, after his qiultmg the secretaryship, used fre- 
quently to say of him — ‘ One day or other yon 'II see that man a 
bishop — sure he looks that way, and indeed. I ever thought 
him a priest in his heart ’ ” — Pope (^Spence's Anecdotes) 

“Mr Addison stayed above a year at Blois He would nse as 
early as between two and three in the height of summer, and he 
abed till between eleven and twelve in the depth of winter He 
was untalkative whilst here, and often thoughtful sometimes so 
lost in thought, that I have come into his room and staid, five 
minutes there before he has known anythmg of it He had his 
masters generally at supper with him , kept very little company 
beside, and bad no amour that I know of, and I think I slionld 
haie Imown it, if he had bad.anv.” — ^Abbe Phiwppeaux of Blois 
iSpeneds Anecdotes) 
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of Latin verses. The beautiful and fanciful poem of 
“ The Pigmies and the Cranes ” is still read by lovers 
of that sort of exercise; and verses are extant in 
honour of King Wilham, by which it appears that it 
was the loyal youth’s custom to toast that sovereign 
in bumpeis of purple Lymus; and many more woiks 
aie in the Oollectionj including one on the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, which was so good that Montague 
got him a pension of 3002!. a year, on which Addison 
set out on his travels 

During his ten years at Oxfoid, Addison had 
deeply imbued himself with the Latin poetical 
literature, and had these poets at his fingers’ ends 
when he travelled in Italy.* His patron went out of 
office, and his pension w'as unpaid: and hearing that 
this great scholar, now eminent and known to the 
hterati of Europe (the great Boileau,® upon perusal 
^ of Mr. Addison’s elegant hexameters, was first made 
aware that England was not altogether a baibarous 
nation) — hearmg that the celebrated hlr. Addison, of 
Oxfoid, proposed to tiavel as governor to a young 
gentleman on the grand' tour, the great Duke of 

> "Bis knovrledge of the Latm poets, from Lucretius and Ca- 
tullus down to Claudian and Prudeutius, was singularly e\act and 
profound.” — ^M acaulat 

9 "Our countiv owes it to him, that the famous Monsieur 
Boileau first conceived an opinion of the* English gemus for 
poetiy, hy pemsulg the present he made him of the Musa 
^yhconce.”— T iceelu (^Preface to Addison's Works) 
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Somerset proposed to Mr. Addison to accompany liis 
son^ Lord Hartford. 

Mr. Addison was delighted to be of use to his 
Grace and his lordship, his Grace’s son, and ex- 
pressed himself ready to set forth. 

His Grace the Duke of Somerset now announced 
to one of the most famous scholars of Oxford and 
Europe that it was his gracious intention to allow 
my Lord Haitford’s tutor one hundred guineas per 
annum. Mr. Addison -wrote back that his sei vices 
were his Gi ace’s, but he by no means found his 
account m the recompense for them. The negotia- 
tion was broken off. They parted with a profusion ' 
of congies on one side and the othei. 

Addison remained abroad for some time, living 
in the best society of Europe. How could he do 
otherwise? He must have been one of the finest 
gentlemen the world ever saw. at all moments of 
life serene and courteous, cheerful and cabn.^ He 
could scarcely ever have had a degrading thought. 
He might have omitted a -virtue or tivo, or many, 
but could not have had many faults committed for 
which he need blush or turn pale. When warmed 
into confidence, his conversation appears to have 

‘ “ It was my fate to be much with the -wits , my ikthcr was 
acquamted with all of them Addtson was the best company in the 
world, 1 never knew anybody that had so much wit as Con- 
greve ” — IiATi v WonTLSY Mo%TAau (^Spencds Anecdotes') 
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been so delightful that the gieatest -wits sat wrapt 
and charmed to listen to him. Ifo man boie poverty 
and nanow fortune ^vith a moie loftj’' cheerfulness. 
His lettei-s to- his friends at this period of his life, 
when he had lost his government pension and given 
up his college chances, aie frill of courage and a gay 
confidence and philosophy: and they are none the 
worse m my eyes, and I hope not in those of his last 
and greatest biographer (though Mi*. Macaulay is 
bound to own and lament a ceitam weakness for 
wme, which the gieat and good Joseph Addison 
notoriously possessed, m common with countless 
gentlemen of liis time), because some of the letters 
are written when -his honest hand was shakmg a 
httle m the mommg after libations to purple Lyaeus 
over-night. He was fond of dimking the healths of 
his friends; he writes to Wyche,^ of Hamburgh, 


‘ ME TO MP TTXCHE 

“Deab Sie, 

'‘My liand at present begins to grew steady enough for a 
letter, so the propercst use I can put it to is to thank ye honest 
gentleman that set it a slmkmg 1 hare bad this morning a 
deaerate design m my head to attack you in verse, trhich I 
should certainly have done could I have found out a rhyme to 
rummer But though you have escaped for ye present, you are 
not yet out of danger, if I can a httle recover my talent at 
Crambo I am sure, in whatever way I ivnte to you, it will be 
impossible for me to express ye deep sense I have of ye many 
favours yon have lately shown me I sTinll only tell 3 on that 
Hombonrg has been the pleasantest stage I have met ivith in my 
travails If any of my fiaends wonder at mo for living so long in 
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gratefillly remembering Wj'cbe’s ‘^hoc.” “1 have 
been drinking your health to-day with Sir Eichaid 
Shirley,” he writes to Bathurst. I have lately had 
the honour to meet my Lord Effingham at Amster- 
dam, where we have drunk Air. Wood’s health a 
hundred times in excellent champagne,” he writes 
agam. Swifts describes him over his cups, when 

that place, I dare say it mil be thought a very good excuse \rhen 
I tell him Mr Wyche iras there As your company made our 
stay at Hamhourg agreeable, your mne has given us all ye satis- 
faction that yee have found in our journey through TTcstphaha 
If drmkmg your health mU do you any good, you may expect to 
he as long lived as Methusaleh, or, to use a more familiar instance, 
as ye oldest hoc in ye cellar I hope ye two pair of legs that was 
left a swellmg behmd us are by this time come to their shapes 
agam I can’t forbear troubhng you with my hearty respects to 
ye owners of them, and desinng you to beheve me always, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“Tours, & 0 . 

“ To Mr Wyche, His Majesty’s Besident at Hambourg, 

“May, 1703” 

—From the "Life of Addtsonf bij Miss Aikix VoL i p 146 

1 It IS pleasing to remember that the relation between Swift 
and Addison was, on the whole, satisfactoiy, from first to last 
The value of Swift’s testimony, when nothmg personal infiamcd 
his vision or warped his judgment, can be doubted by nobody. 

“ S^t 10, 1710 — I sat till ten m the evemng with Addison and 
Steele 

“11 — ^Mr Addison and I dined together at his lodgmgs, and I 
sat with him part of this evening 

“18 — ^To-day I dined mth Mr Stratford at Mr Addison’s 
retirement near Chelsea . . I will get what good offices I 

can from hhr Addison 

“27 — ^To day all our company dmed at Will EranMands, with 
Steele and Addison, too 
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Joseph yielded to- a temptation ' which Jonathan 
resisted. Joseph was of a cold nature, and needed 
perhaps the fire of wine to warm his blood If he 
was a parson, he wore' a tye-wig, recollect. A 
better and more Christian man scarcely ever breathed 
than Joseph Addison. If he had not that little 
weakness for wine — ^why, we could scarcely have 
found a fault with him, and could not have liked him 
as we do ^ i 

At thirty-three years of age, this most distin- 
guished wit, scholar, and gentleman was without a 


“ 29 —I dmed vitli Mr Addison, &c.” — Journal to Stella 

Addison inscnbed a presentation copy of liis Travels “To Dr 
?onat1ian Siviil^ the most agreeable compamon, the truest fnend, 
and the greatest gemns of his age ” — (Scoxx From the mforma- 
tion of Mr Theoplulns Swift ) 

“ Mr Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most excd- 
Icnt person , and being my most intimate friend, I shall nse all 
my credit to set him nght in Ins notions of persons and thmgs ’’ — 
Letters 

“I examine my heart, and can find no other reason nhy I write 
to yon now, besides that great love and esteem I have always had 
for you. I have notlung to ask you either for my friend or for 
myself” — Swirx ttf Addisox (1717) Scoxx’s Swift Vol xix 
p 274 

Political differences only dolled for a while their friendly com- 
munications Time renewed them , and Tickell enjoyed Sinft’s 
fnendslup as a legacy from the man with whose memory his is so 
honourably connected 

' “ Addison usually studied all the morning , then met his party 
at Button’s , dined there, and stayed five or six hours, and some- 
times far Into the night I was of the company for about a j'ear, 
but found it too much for me it hurt my health, and so I qmtted 
It. ’ — PoxL (jS/ieacc’s Anecdotes') 
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profession and an income. His book of " Travels ” 
had failed ; Ins “ Dialogues on Medals ” had had no 
particular success: his Latin verses, even though 
repoited the best since Virgil, or Statius at any 
rate, had not biought him a Government-place, and 
Addison was living up two shabby pair of stairs in 
the Haymarket (in a poverty over which old Samuel 
Johnson rather chucldes), when m these shabby 
rooms an emissary from Government and Fortune 
came and found him.^ A poem was wanted about 
the Duke of Marlborough’s victory of Blenheim. 
Would Mr. Addison write one^* Mr. Boyle, after- 
wards Lord Carleton, took back the reply to the 
Loid Treasurer Godolphin, that Mr. Addison would. 
When the poem had reached a certain stage, it was 
carried to Godolplun; and the last hues which he 
read were these . — 

y 

" But 0, my muse 1 Tvliat numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troops m battle join’d ? 

Metlunks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound. 

The victor’s shouts and dying groans confound , 

The dreadful hurst of cannon rend the skies, 

And all the thunders of the battle rise 

’T was then great Marlbor-ough’s mighty soul was proved. 

That, m the sliodc of charging hosts unmoved, 


* “When he returned to England (in 1702), with a meanness of 
appearance which gave testimony of the difllculties to which he 
had been reduccd,die found his old patrons out of-power, and was, 
therefore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation of, his 
piind ” — JomsoN {Lives of the Poets') 
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Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
jCKamincd nil the dreadful scenes of irai 
In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed. 

To fainting squadrons lent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 

And taught the doubtful battle where to mg'!. 

So when an angel by divine command. 

With nsmg tempests shakes a guilty land 
(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed). 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast , 

And, pleased tbe Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Bides on the whirwind and directs the storm ” 

Addison left off at a good moment That simile 
was pronounced to be of tbe greatest ever produced 
in poetry. That angel, that good angel, flew off 
witli Mr. Addison, and landed him in the place of 
Commissioner of Appeals — vice Mr. Locke provi- 
dentially promoted In the foUowmg year, Mr. 
Addison went to Hanover with Loid Halifax, and 
the year after was made Under-Secretary of State. 
O angel visits ^ you come ** few and far between ” to 
Iiteiary gentlemen’s lod^gs ^ Your wings seldom 
quiver at second-floor windows now I 
You laugh? You think it is in the power of few 
writers now'-a-days to call up such an angel ’ Well 
perhaps not; but permit us to coinfoit ourselves by 
pomtmg out that there aie m the poem of the' 
"Campaign” some as bad lines as lieait can desiie 
and to hint that Mr. Addison did very wisely in not 
going fuither with my Lord Godolphm than that 
angelical simile. Do allow me, just for a httle harm- 
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less niiscliief, to lead you some of tlie lines whicli 
follow. Here is the interview between the Duke and 
the King of the Homans after the battle ; — 

“ Austria’s young monarch, whose imperial sway 
Sceptres and tlirones are destined to obey, 

Wliose boasted ancestiy so high extends 
That m the pagan Gods his hneage ends. 

Comes from afar, in gratitude to own 
The great* supporter of his father’s throne 
What tides of glojy to lus liosom ran 
Clawed m th’ embraces of the godlike man * 

, How were his ej es with pleasing wonder fixt, 

To see such fre with so much sweetness mixt ! 

Such easy greatness, such a graceful port, 

So learned and finished for the camp or court 1 ” 

How many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s 
school of Ohaiter-house could tvrite as well as that 
now ^ The " Campaign ” has blunders, triumphant 
as ^t was ; and weak pomts like all campaigns.^ 

In the year 1718 " Cato ” came out. Swift has 
left a description of the first night of the performance. 
All the laurels of Europe weie scarcely sufficient for 
the author of this prodigious poem.® Laudations of 

* “Mr Addison wrote very fluently, but he was sometimes very 
slow and scrupulous in correclmg He would show lus lerses to 
several friends , and would alter almost everything that any of 
them hinted at os wrong He seemed to be too diffident of him- 
self, and too much concerned about lus character as a poet , or 
(as he worded it), too solicitous for that kind of praise, which, 
God knows, is but a very httle matter after all 1 ” — ^Pope (^Spence’s 
Anecdotes), 

* “As to poetical aflairs,” says Pope, in 1713, “ 1 am content at 

present to be a bare looker-on Cato was not so much the 

U 
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'Whig and Tory chiefs, popular ovations, complimen- 
tary garlands from literary men, branslations m all 

■ ■ ■ _ ■ ■ _ - - ■ — _ . _ - - _ 

‘vronder of Borne in lus days, os lie is of Britain in ours , and 
though all the foohsh industry possible has been usqd to malcc 
it thought a party play, yet irhat the author once said of another 
may the most properly in the uorld be applied to him on this 
occasion 

“ ‘Envy itself is dumb — ^m ivonder lost, 

And factions strive ivho shall applaud him.most ’ 

“The numerous and violent claps of the "Whig party on the 
one side of the theatre ivere echoed back by the Tories on the 
other , while the author sweated behmd the scenes with concern 
to find their applause proceeding more from the hands than the 
head I believe you have heard that, after all the applauses 

of the opposite faction, my Lord Bolmgbrokc sent for Booth, who 
played Cato, into the bov, and presented him with fifty guineas 
in acknowledgment (as he expressed it) for defending the cause 
of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator ” — ^Pope’s Zetter to 
Sin W Tbumbui-i- 

Cato ran for thirty-fiie nights without interruption jPope 
ivrote the Prologue, and Garth the Epilogue 
It IS worth noticing how many thmgs in Cato keep their ground 
ns habitual quotations, eg — 

“ big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Borne ” 

“ ’Tis not in mortals to command success. 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we ’ll deserve it.” 

“ Blesses Ins stars, and thinks it luxury " 

“ I think the Bomans call it Stoicism ’' 

“ My voice is still for war ” 

“ When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway 
The post of honour is a prii ate station ’ 

Not to mention — 

“ Tlie woman who deliberates is lost 
And the ctenial — 

“Plato, thou reasonest welL” 

uhich avenges, perhaps, on the pubhc their neglect of the play’ 
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languages, delight and homage from all — ^save fiom 
John Dennis in a minority of one — Addispn was 
called the ‘'great Mr. Addison” after this The 
Coffee-house Senate saluted him Dims : it was heresy 
to question that decree. 

Meanwhile he was writing political papers and 
advancing m the political profession. He went Secie- 
tary to Ireland. He was appointed Secretary of 
State in 1717. And letters of his are extant, heanng 
date some year or two before, and written to young 
Dord Warwick, m which he addresses him as “ my 
dearest lord,” and asks affectionately about his 
studies, and writes very prettily about nightingales, 
and birds -nests, which he has found at Fulham for 
his lordship. Those nightmgales were intended to 
warble m the ear of Lord Warwick’s mamma 
Addison married her ladyship m 1716; and died at 
Holland House three years after that splendid but 
dismal unioru^ 


* “The lady was persuaded to marry him on terms much like 
those on which a Turkish pnncess is espoused — to whom the 
Sultan IS reported to pronounce, ‘Daughter, I give thee this man 
for thy slave ’ The marnage, if uncontradicted report can be 
credited, made no addition to his happiness, it neither found them, 
nor made equal . Howe’s ballad of ‘The Despairing 

Shepherd’ is said to have been written, either before or after 
marriage, upon this memorable pair ” — Dn Jonxsox 
“I received the news of Mr Addison’s bemg declared Secretary 
of State with the less surprise, in that I knew that post was 
almost ofiered to him before At that time he dcchncd it, and I 
jreally beheve that he would have done well to have declined it 
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But it IS uot foi his reputation as the gieat author 
of Cato ” and the Campaign,” -or for his merits 
as Secietarj of State, or for his rank and high dis- 
tinction as my Lady Warwick’s husband, or for his 
eminence as an Examiner of pohtical questions on 
the Whig side, or a Guardian of British liberties, 
that we admire Joseph Addison. It is as a Tatler 
of small talk and a Spectator of mankmd, that we 
cherish and love him, and owe as much pleasure to 

now Such a post as that, and such a wife as the Countess, do 
not seem to he, in prudence, eligible for a man tliat is asthmatic, 
and we may see the day uhcn he will be heartily glad to resign 
them both ” — Ladt Woiitlei Moxxaou to Poru Works, Lord 
Whamcliffe's edit , vol u p 111' 

The issue of this marnage was a daughter, Charlotte Addisbn, 
who inherited, on her mother's death, the estate of Bilton, near 
Bngby, which her father had purchased, and died, unmarried, at 
an advanced age She was of weak intellect 
Howe appears to ha\e been faithful to Addison dunng bis 
courtship, for his Collection contains ‘ Stanzas to Lady Wonvick, 
on Mr Addison’s going to Ireland,' in which her ladyship is called 
‘ Chloe,’ and Joseph Addison, * Lycidas ,' besides the ballad men- 
tioned by the Doetor, and whicli is entitled ‘ Cohn’s Complaint ’ 
Cut not even the mterest attached to the name of Addison could 
induce the Tender to peruse this composition, though one stanza 
may sene as a specimen — 

" What though I hare skill to complain — 

Tliough the Muses my temples have crowned , 

What though, when they hear my sweet strain. 

The Muses sit weeping around 

“All, Colm ' thy hopes are in vain , 

Tliy pipe and thy laurel resign , 

Thy ftdse one inchnes to a swam 
Whose music is sweeter than thine.’’ . 
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him as to any human being that ever wrote. He 
came in that artificial age, and began to speak with 
his noble, natuial voice He came, the gentle satiiist, 
who hit no unfair blow, the kind judge who casti- 
gated only in smiling. While Swift went about, 
hanging and ruthless — a liteiaiy Jeffries — in Addi- 
son’s kind court only mmor cases were tried: only 
peccadilloes and small sms against society, only 
a dangerous Hbertmism in tuckers and hoops / or a 

^ One of the most humourous of tliese is the paper on Doops, 
vhich, the “Spectator” tell us, particularly pleased his friend 
Sm Booee 

“ Mr Sfeciatos, 

“You have diverted the town almost a whole month at the 
expense of the country, it is now high time that you should giie 
the country their revenge Since your withdrawing from this 
place, the fair sex are run into great extravagances Their petti* 
coats, which began to heave and swell before you left us, arc now 
, blown up into a most enormous concaic, and rise every day more 
and more, m short, sir, since our women knew themselves to be 
out of the eye of the Spectatoh, tlicy mil be kept within no 
compass You praised them a httle too soon, for the modesty of 
their head-dresses , for as the humour of a sick person is often 
driven out of one limb mto anotlier, their superfluity of orna- 
ments, instead of being entirely bamshed, seems only flillcn from 
their heads upon their lower parts IVhat they have lost in height 
th(^ make up m breadth, and, contrary to all rules of arclutecturc, 
widen the foundations at the same tune that they shorten the 
superstructure 

“ The women give out, m defence of these mde bottoms, that 
they are very airy and very proper for the season , but tlus I look 
upon to be only a pretence and a piece of , art, for it is well known 
we haae not had a more moderate summer these many jears, so 
that it is certain the heat they, complam of cannot be in the 
weather, besides, I would fain ask these tender-consUtutioncd 
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nuisance in the abuse of beaux’ canes and snuff-boxes. 
It may be a lady is tried for breaking the peace of 
our sovereign lady Queen Annej and ogling' too 
-dangerously ffom the side-box: or a Templar for 
beatmg the watch, or breakmg Piiscian’s head : or a 
citizen’s wife for caring too much for the puppet- 
show, and too little for her husband and children ; 
every one of the little sinners bi ought befoie him is 
amusing, and he dismisses each with the pleasantest 
penalties and the most charmmg words of admo- 
nition. 

Addison wiote his papers as gaily as if he was 


kdics, why they should require more cooling than their mothers 
before them ? 

‘'Ilind several speculatirc persons are of opmion that our sex 
has of late years been very sauiy, and that the hoop-petticoat is 
made use of to keep us at a distance 'It is most certain that a 
woman’s honour cannot' he better entrenched than after this 
manner, m circle ^nthin circle, amidst such a lariety of outworks 
and hnes of circumTallation. A female who is thus mrested in 
whalebone is sufficiently secured against the approaches of on 
lU-bred fellow, uho might as well think of Sir George Etliendge's 
way of making lore m a tub as m tlie midst of so many hoops 

"Among these various conjectures, there are men of super- ' 
stitions tempers who look upon the hoop-petticoat as a kind of 
prodigy Some uiU liaie it that it portends the downfall of the 
French kmg, and obseri es, that the farthingale appeared in England 
a httle before the rmn of the Spanish monarchy Others are of 
opmion that it foretells battle and bloodshed, and beliere it of the 
same prognostication os the tail of a b'lazing star Eor my part, 

X am apt to tlimk that it is a sign that multitudes arc commg 
into the world rather than gomg out of it,” &c., &c,—Spectalorf 
No 127. 
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going out for a holiday. When Steele’s "Tatlei” 
first began his prattle, Addison, then in Ii eland, 
X caught at his friend’s notion, poured in paper after 
paper, and contiibuted the' stoies of his mind, the 
sweet fiuits of his leading, the delightful gleanmgs 
of his daily observation, with a wonderful profusion, 
and as it seemed an almost endless fecundity. Pie 
was six-and-thiit}'^ yeais old* full and iipe. He had 
not worked crop after crop from his brain, manmdng 
hastily, subsoiling indiffeiently, cutting and sowing 
and cutting again, like other luckless cultivators of 
letters. He had not done much as yet ; a few Latin 
poems — ^graceful prolusions; a polite bfiok of travels , 
a dissertation on medals, not very deep; four acts 
of a tragedy, a great classical exercise, and the 
Campaign,” a large piiz6 poem that won an enor- 
mous prize But with his friend’s discovery of the 
' ^‘Tatler,” Addison’s callmg was 'found, aiidjhe most 
delightful talker in the world began to speak. He 
does not go very deep . let geiitlemen of a profound 
genius, critics accustomed to the plunge of the bathos, 
console themsblves by thinking that he couldn’t go 
very deep. There are no traces of suffermg in his 
writing. He was so good, so honest, so healthy, so 
cheeifully selfish, if I must use the word. There 
IS no deep sentiment. I doubt, until after his mar- 
riage, peihaps, whether he ever lost Jus night’s rest 
or his day’s tranquillity about any woman in his 
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life ; ^ TThereas poor Dick Steele had capacity enough 
to'inelt, and to languish, and to sigh, and to cry his 
honest old eyes out, for a dozen. His writings do 
not show insight into or reveience for the love of 
women, which I take to be, one the consequence of 
the other. He walks about the woild watching their 
pretty humours, fashions, folljes, flirtations, rivalries ; 
and notmg them uith tlie most charming archness 
He sees them m pubhc, in the theatre, or the as- 
sembly, or the puppet-show; or at the toy-shop 
higghng for gloves and lace; or at the auction, 
battling together over a blue porcelain dragon, or a 
darhng monster in Japan; or at chmch, eyemg 
the width of their rivals’ hoops, or the breadth of 
their laces, as they sweep dow n the aisles. Or he 
looks out of his wmdow at the Garter in St, James’s- 
street, at Ai deha’s coach, as she blazes to the 
drawing-room with her coionet and six footmen, and 
remembering that hei father was a Turkey merchant 
in the city, calculates how many sjionges went to 
purchase her earrmg, and how many drums of figs 
to build her coach-box; or he demurely watches 
bdimd a tree in Spiing Gaiden as Sacchaiissa(whom 
he knows under her mask) tnps out of her chair to 
the alley where Sir Fopling is waitmg He sees 

* “Mr Addison has not had one epithalaininm that I can hear 
and ninst even he reduced, like a poorer and a better poet, 
Spenser, to make his own.”— Pope’s Letters. \ 
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oDly the public life of women. Addison was one of 
the most resolute cluh-men of his day. He passed 
many houis daily in those haunts. Besides diinking, 
which alas ! is past praying for ; you must Icnow it, 
he owned, too, ladies, that he indulged in ^hat odious 
practice of smoking. Poor fellow I He was a man’s 
man, remember. The only woman he did know, he 
didn’t write about. I talce it there would not have 
been much humour in that story. 

He likes to go and sit in the smoking-ioom at the 
Grecian, or the Devil ; to pace ’Change and the 
MalP — ^to mingle m that great club of the world — 


* “I have observed that a reader seldom peruses a hook ■with 
pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it he a hlack or a 
fair man, of a mild or a choleric disposition, marned or a hochelor , 
with other particulars of a like nature, that conduce very much 
to the right understandmg of an author To gratify this curiosity, 
which IS BO natural to a reader, I design this paper and my next 
as prefatory discourses to my foUoinng writings, and shall give 
some account in them of the persons that arc engaged in this 
work As the chief trouble of compibng, digesting, and correct- 
ing will fall to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my own history There runs a story in the 

family, that when my mother was gone with child of me about 
three months, she dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge 
4 Whether this^ might proceed from a lawsuit which was then 
depending in the family, or my father's being a justice of the 
peace, I cannot detenmne , for I am not so vain as to tlimk it 
presaged any dignity that I should arrive at in my future life, 
though that was the interpretation wludi the neighbourhood put 
upon it The gravity of my behaviour at my very first appear-- 
ance in the world, and all the time that I sucked, seemed to favour 
my mother’s dream, for, as she has often told me, I threw away 
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sitting alone in it somehow having good-will and 
kindness for every smgle man and woman -m it — 

my rattle before I -vras t^ro months old, and ■wotdd not make use 
of my coral till they had taken an ay the bells firom it 
“As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it 
remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence I find that dnrmg my 
nonage I had the reputation of a very sullen >outh, but iras 
always the favourite of my schoolmaster, who used to say that 
my parts itere solid and would wear well 1 had not been long at 
the university before I distinguished myself by a most profound 
silence, for during the space of eight years, exceptmg in the 
pubhc exercises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of -an 
hundred words, and, indeed, I do not remember that I ever spoke 
three sentences together m my whole life 
“1 have passed my latter years in this city, where I am 
frequently seen in most public places, though there are not more 
than half-a-dozen of my select friends that know me ' There 
IS no place of general resort wherein 1 do not often moke my 
appearance, sometimes 1 am seen tbrustmg my bead into a round 
of politicians at Wills’, and listening with great attention to the 
narratives that are made in these httle circular audiences Some- 
times I smoke a pipe at Child’s, and wlulst I seem attentive to 
nothing but the Postman, overhear the conversation of every table 
in the room I appear on Tuesday night at St James’s Cofiec- 
housc , and sometimes join the httic committee of politics m the 
inner room, as one who comes to hear and'improvc. My face js 
likewise very well known at the Grecian, tire Cocoa-tree, and in 
the theatres both of Drury-lane and the Haymarket I have 
been taken for a merdiant upon the Exchange for above these - 
two years, and sometimes pass fur a Jew in the assembly ol 
stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s In short, wherever I see a cluster 
of people, I mix with tliem, though I nev er open my lips but m 
my own club 

“Thus I live in the world rather as a* Spectator’ of mankind 
than os one of the species, by which means I have made myself 
a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and nrtizon, without 
ev er meddling in any practical part in life I am very well versed 
in the theory of a husband or a father, and can discern the errors 
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having need of some habit and custom binding him 
to some few , never doing any man a wrong (unless 
it be ,a wrong to hint a httle doubt about a man’s 
partSj and to damn him with faint piaise) ; and so he 
looks on the world and plays with the ceaseless 
humours of all of us — ^laughs the kmdest laugh — 
points -our neighbour’s foible or eccentiicity out to 
us with the most good-natured, smiling confidence; 
and "then, turning over his shoulder, whispeis our 
foibles to our neighbour. What would Sm Roger 
de Coveiley be without his follies and his chcirming 
little brain-cracks?^ If the good knight did not 
call out to the people sleeping in chui*ch, and say 
“ Amen ” with such a delightful pomposity ; if he 
did not make a speech in the assize-court apropos de 
bottes, and merely to show his dignity to Mr.' Spec- 
tator . ® if he did not mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet 


iQ the economy, business, and diversions of others, better than 
those ivho are engaged in them — as standers-hy ^scorer blots 
urliich /are apt to escape those who are m the game . . In 

short, I ha\e acted, in all the parts of my life, as a looker-on, 
which is the character I intend to preserve m this paper”— 
Spectator, No 1 

* “So effectually, indeed, did he retort on vice the mockery 
which had recently been directed against virtue, that, since his 
time, the open violation of decency has always been considered, 
amongst us, the sure mark of a fool ^Mac vulat. 

* “The Court was sat before Sir Roger came, but, riotwith-' 
standing all the justices had taken their places upon the bench, 
they made room for the old knight at the head of them , who for 
his reputation m the country took occasion to whisper in the 
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for a lady of quality m Temple Garden . if he were 
wiser than he is . if he hnd not his humour to salt 

s 

his life, and were but a mere English gentleman and 
game-pieserver- — of what woith weie he to us^ 
We love him foi his vanities as much as his viitues^ 
What is ridiculous is delightful in him we are so 
ibnd of him because we laugh at lum so. And out 
of that laughter, and out of that sweet weakness, 
and out of those haimless eccentricities and folhes, 
and out of that touched biain, and out of that honest 
manhood and simplicity — ^we get a lesult of happi- 
ness, goodness, tenderness, pity, piety, such as, if 
my audience will think their readmg and hearmg 
over, doctors and divmes but seldom have the foi tune 
to inspire And why not? Is the gloiy of Heaven 
to be sung only by gentlemen in black coats ^ Must 

judge’s ear that he was glad his lordship had met with so much good 
weather tn his circuit I ^ras listening to the proceedings of the 
Court with mucli attention, and infinitelj pleased uitli that great 
appearance and solemnity whicli so properly accompanies such a 
public administration of our laws , when, after about an liour’s 
sitting, I observed to my great surprise, in the midst of a tnal, 
that niy friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak I was in some 
jiain for him, till I found he had acquitted lumsdf of two or three 
sentences, witli a look of inucli business and great intrepidity 
“ Upon his first rising, the Court was hushed, and a general 
whisper run among the country people that Sir Roger was up 
The speech he made w as so little to the puijiosc, that I shall not 
trouble my readers with an account of it, and I believe vras not 
so much designed by the knigbt himself to inform the Court, as 
to give lum a figure in my eyes, and to keep up lus credit in the 
country.” — Spectator, No 122 
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the trutli be only expquiided in' gown and surplice, 
and out of those two vestments can nobody pi each 
it? Commend me to this dear preacher without 
orders — this parson in the tye-wig. When this man 
looks from the world, whose weaknesses he describes 
so benevolently, up to the Heaven winch slimes over 
us all, I can hardly fancy a human face hghted 
up with a more serene rapture* a human intellect 
thrilling with a puier love ,and adoration than Joseph 
Addison’s Listen to hinr: from your childhood you 
have known the verses; but who can hear theirl 
sacred music without love and awe ? ' \ 

“ Soon as the evening shades pre\ail, 

The moon takes up the ivondrous tale, 

' And mghtly to the listening earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth , 

And all the stars that round her hum, 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole 
Wliat though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial hall , 

What though no real voice nor sound. 

Among their radiant orbs he found , 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice,- 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 

- 'For ever smging as they shine. 

The hand that made us is divine ” 

It seems to me those veises shine like the stars. 
They shine out of a gieat deep calm. When he 
turns to 'Heaven, a Sabbath comes ovei that man’s 
mind, and his face lights up fioni it with a glory of 
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thanks ^ and prayer. His sense of religion stirs 
tlirough Ins -vrliole being. In the fields, in the town : 
looking at the birds in the trees : at the children in 
the stieets. in the morning or in the moonhght; 
over his hooks in his own room : in a happy party 
at a country merry-making or a town assembly, 
good-will and peace to God’s cieatures, and love 
and awe of Him who made them, fill his pure heart 
and shine fiom his kind face. If Swift’s life was the 
most wretched, I thinlc Addison’s was one of the 
most enviable A life piosperous and beautiful — 
a calm death — an immense fame and affection after- 
wards for his happy and spotless name.^ 


’ " Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had n very high opinion) 
on Ins death-bed, to ask liim whether the Chnstian rehgion was 
true ” — ^Dr Tooitg (SJjwicc’s Anecdotes) 

“ I have always prrferred cheerfulness to mirth The latter I 
consider as an act, the former as an habit of the mind Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness &ed and permanent Those are 
often raised into the greatest transports of mirth who are subject 
to the greatest depression of melancholy on the contrary, •'cheer- 
fulness, though it docs not gi>G the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents ns from falhng into any depths of sorrow lErth 
IS hke a flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom of douds, 
and ghtters for a moment , cheerfulness kciqis up a kmd of day- 
light m the mind, and fills it inth a steady and perpetual seremty.” 
— Annisox (^Spectator, p 381) 


LECTURE THE THIRD. 


■ STEELE 

What do we look for in studying tke history of a 
past age? Is it to learn the political transactions 
and characters of the leading public men^ is it to 
make ourselves acquainted with the life and bemg of 
the time^ If we set out with the former grave 
purpose, where is the truth, and who believes that 
he has 'it entire^ What character of what great 
man is known to you? You can but make guesses 
as to character more or less happy. In common life 
don’t you often judge and misjudge a man’s whole 
•conduct, setting out fiom a wrong impiession? The 
tone of a voice, a word said in joke, or a trifle in 
behaviour — ^the cut of his hair or the tie of his 
neckcloth may disfigure him in your eyes, or poison 
your good opinion; or at the end of years of inti- 
macy it may be youi closest friend says something, 
reveals something which had pieviously been \a 
secret, which alteis all your views about him, and 
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irer 


sTiows that he has been acting^^iti quite a * 
motive to that which you fancied ^ ^ 

it IS so with those you know, lio^? more w 
those you don’t know’ Say, for 
want to undei stand the character ofS^® f 
Mailborough. I read Swift’s history 
in which he took a pait; the shrewdest of obsei?t' 
and mitiated, one would think, into the pohtics 
the age — he hints to me that Marlborough wJg 
coward, and even of doubtful military capaciHf__ 
speaks of Walpole as a contemptible borjj'^g^ 
scarcely mentions, except to flout it, th 
intrigue of the Queen’s latter days, whic^ 
have ended in bunging back the Pretende 
I lead Marlborough’s life by a copious afcgi * 
who has die command of immense P3 ^Pg|Ljj mf o un 
rous language, of what is c^^lled the bel 
tion; and I get little or no msmht into i 

T 1 T 1 1 ^ 'Ho srTVilOle 

motive which, 1 believe, mfliienced the tmuini 
Marlborough’s career, which caused Ws y®j|^tieasoi 
and wmdings, his opportune ^pht^f^ihd Jl(£,iaiide 
stopped his army almost aJ Irtlris gate,,^ni? 


Iioprchdeacc 


, -rr .1 -r ^ w-mnin 

him finally on the Hanoverian side — ^tl ^ 

side; I get, I say, no tiufli, or only a poS 

in the na'iiative of either writer, and bd 

Coxe’s portrait oi Swift’s portrait is quite { Astana 

real Churchill. I' take this as a smgl^ 
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,to tbo Muse of Histoi}", “ O veneiablo diuglitei* of 
Bluemosyne, I doubt every single statement jmu ever 
made since youi ladyship was a Muse I Foi all 
jour giave aiis and high pictonsions, you aie not 
,a whit inoie trustwoithy than some of your lighter 
sisteis on whom your partisans look down. You 
bid me listen to a geneial’s oration to his soldiers: 
Nonsense I He no moie made it than Turpin made 
his dying speech at Newgate. "You pronounce a 
panegyiic of a hero . I doubt it, and say you flatter 
outrageously. You utter the condemnation of a 
loose chaiactei I doubt it, and think you are pre- - 
judiced and take the- side of the Dons. You offer 
me an autobiography : I doubt all autobiographies I 
ever read except those, perhaps, of Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe, Manner, and writeis of his class. These 
have no object in setting themselves light with the 
public or their own consciences ; these have no 
motive foi concealment or half-tiuths; these call 
for no moie confidence than I can cheerfully give, 
and do not force me to tax my ciedulity or to fortify 

- ' it by evidence. I take up a volume of Dr. Smollett, 

or a volume of the * Spectator,’ and say tlie fiction 

- carries a greater amount of truth in solution than 

/ I 

the volume which pui ports to be all tiue. Out of 
the fictitious book I get the expression of theJife of 
the time; of the manners, of the movement, the 
diess, the pleasures, the laughter, the ridicules of 
' I 
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society — ^tlie old times live again/and I travel in the 
old country of England. Can the heaviest historian 
do more for me’” 

-As we read in these delightful volumes of the 
Tatler ” and " Spectator,” the past age i etui ns, the 
England of our ancestors is revivified. The May- 
pole rises in the Stiand again in London, the 
churches are thionged witb daily worshippeis; the 
beaux are gatheiing in the cofiee-houses ; the 'gentry 
are going to the Diawing-ioom, the ladies aie 
tlirongmg to the toy-shops, the chairmen are jost- 
ling in the streets, the footmen are i mining with 
Imks before the chariots, or fighting round the 
tlieatie doors. In the country I see the young 
Squiie riding to Eton with his servants behind him, 
and Will Wimble, the ftiend of the family, to see 
him safe To make that journey from the Squire’s 
and back. Will is a week on horseback. The coach 
takes five days between ^London and Batli. The 
judges and the bar lide the cmcmt. If my lady 
comes to town in her posfe-chaiiot, her people cany 
pistols to fire a salute on Captain Macheath if he 
should appeal, and her couriers ride ahead to pre- 
piue apartments for her at the great caravanserais 
on the road, Boniface receives her under the creak- 
ing sign of the Bell or the Bam, and he and Ins 
chamberlains bow her up the great stair to v the 
state-apartments, whilst hei carnage rumbles mto 
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the court-yard, where tlie Exeter Fly is housed that 
perforins the journey in eight days, God willing, 
having achieved its daily flight of twenty miles, and 
landed its passengeis for supper and sleep. The 
"cm ate is talcing his pipe in the kitchen, where the 
Captain’s man — having hung up his mastei’s half 
pike — is at his hacoii and eggs, hiagging of Ra- 
millies and Malplaquet to the town’s-folk, who have 
their club in the chimney-corner. The Captain is 
ogling the chambermaid in the wooden galleiy, or 
biibmg her to know who is tlie pietty young 
mistress that has come m the coach’ The pack- 
horses are m the great stable, and the drivers and 
ostleis carousing in the tap And m Mrs. Land- 
lady’s bar, over a glass of strong waters, sits a 
gentleman of military appearance, who travels with 
pistols, as all the rest of the world does, and has a 
rattling grey mare in the stables which will be 
saddled and away with its owifer half an hour before 
the ^‘Fly” sets out on its last day’s flight. And 
some five miles on the road, as the Exeter Fly comes 
jinghng and croaking onwards, it will suddenly be 
brought to a halt by a gentleman on a grey mare, 
with a black vizard on his face, who thrusts a long 
pistol into the coach window, and bids the company 
to hand out their pmscs ... It must have been no 
small pleasure even to sit in the great kitchen in 
those days, and see the tide of humankind pass by. 
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We arrive at places now, but we travel no more. 
Addison talks jocularly of a difference of manner 
and -costume bemg quite peiceivable at Starnes, 
where tiheie passed a young fellow *^witb a very 
tolerable periwig,” though, to be sure, his hat was 
out of fashion, and had a Ramilhes cock. I would 
have liked to travel in those days (being of that 
class of travellers who aie proverbially pretty easy 
coram lairombus) and have seen my friend with the 
grey mare and the black vizard Alas I there always 
came a day m the -life of that warnor when it was 
tlie fashion to accompany him as he passed — ^without 
his black mask, and with a nosegay in his hand, 
accompanied by halbeidieis and attended by the 
sheiiff, — in a carnage without spiings, and a clergy- 
man jolting beside him to a spot close by Cumber- 
land-gate and the Marble Arch, where a stone still 
lecoids that heie Tybmn turnpike stood What a 
change in a centuiy, in a few yeais! Within a 
few yards of tliat gate the fields began • the fields of 
Ills exploits, behind the hedges of which he ludied 
and robbed A gicat and wealtliy city has grown 
ovei those ineadous Were a man bi ought to die 
there now, the windows would be closed and the 
inhabitants keep then houses in sickening horror 
A hundied” yeais back, people ciowded to see that 
last act of a Inghw ayman’s life, and make jokes on 
it. Swift laugned at him, gimily advising him to 
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provide a Holland shiit and white cap crowned with 
a crimson or black ribbon for liis exit, to monnt the 
cart cheerfully — shake hands with the han^an, and 
so — ^farewell. Gay wrote the most delightful ballads, 
and made merry over the same hero. Contrast 
these with the writmgs of our present humourists i 
Compare those morals and ours — those manners and 
ours! 

We can’t tell — you would not bear to be told the 
whole truth regardmg those men and manners. You 
could no more suffer in a British drawing-room, 
under the reign of Queen Victoria, a fine gentleman 
or fine lady of Queen Anne’s tune, or hear what 
they heard and said, than you would receive an 
ancient Briton.* It is as one reads about savages, 
that one contemplates the wild ways, the barbarous 
feasts, the terrific pastimes, of the men of pleasure 
of that age We have our fine gentlemen, and our 
"fast men;” permit me to give you an idea of one 
particularly fast nobleman of Queen Anne’s days, 
whose biography has been pieser\ ed to us by the lav.r 
reporters. 

In 1691, when Steele was a boy at school, my 
Lord j^rohun was tried by his peers for the murder 
of William ilountford, comedian. In Howell’s 
State-Trials,** the reader will find not only an edify- 
ing account of this exceedingly fast nobleman, but of 
.the times and manners of tliose days. My lord’s 
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fiiond, a Captain Hill, smitten with the charms of 
the beautiful Mis Biacegudle, and anxious to marry 
hei at all hazards, detci mined to carry hei off, and 
for this puiTiose lined a hackney-coach with six 
horses, and a half-dozen of soldieis, to aid him ‘in 
the storm. The coach with a pair of horses (the 
four leaders being in waiting elsewheie) took its 
station opposite my Loid Craven’s house m Druiy- 
lane, by which door hlrs. Biacegirdle was to pass 
on her way fiom tlie theatie. As she passed m 
company of her mamma and a friend. Mi. Page, /the 
Captain seized her/ by the hand, the soldieis hustled 
Mr. Page and attacked him sword m hand, and 
Captain Hill and bis noble fnend endeavouied to 
force Madam Bracegirdle into the coach Mi. Page 
called foi help . the population of Drury-lanc lose • 
it was impossible to effect the captuie, and bidding 
the soldieis go about then business, and the coach 
to drive off. Hill let go of his prey sulkily, and 'he 
waited for otliei oppoi tunities of revenge. The man 
of whom he w as most jealous w^as Will Mountford, 
the comedian; Will leinoved, he thought Mrs. Brace- 
girdle might bo lus and accordingly the Captain 
and his lordship lay that night m ivait for Will, and 
as he was coming out of a house in Noifolk Street, 
while Mohun engaged him in talk. Hill, in tlie words 
of the Attorney-General, made a pass and run him 
clean through the body. 
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Sisfy-one of my lord’s peers finding him not guilty 
of mnrder, while but fourteen found him guilty, this 
very fast nobleman was discharged : and made his 
appearance seven years after in another trial for 
murder — ^when he, mj’’ Lord Warwick; and three 
gentlemen of the military profession weie concerned 
m the fight which ended in the death of Captam 
Coote. * 

This jolly company* were drinking together at 
Lockifs in Charing Gross, when angry words arose 
between Captain Coote and Captain French; whom 
my Lord Mohun and my lord the Earl of Warwick^ 
and Holland endeavoured to pacify. My Lord 
Warwick was a dear friend of Captain Coote, lent 
him a hundred pounds to buy his commission in the 


* The husband of the Lady Warwick, who manied Addison, 
and the father of the young Ear], who was brought to his step- 
father’s bed to see “ how a Chnstian could die ” He was amongst 
the Avildcst of the nobility of that day, and in the cnnous collec- 
tion of Chap-Books at the British Museum, I hare seen more 
than one anecdote of the freaks of the gay Lord He was popular 
in London, as such danng qiints hare been in our time. Tlie 
anecdotists ^cak very kindly of his practical jokes Mohun was 
' scarcely out of pnson for his second homicide, when he went on 
Lord blacclesiield’s embas^ to the Elector of‘Hanover, when 
Queen Anne sent the garter to H- E Highness The chronicler 
of the expedition speaks of his lordship as an amiable young man, 
who had been in bad company, but was qmte repentant and 
reformed. He and Macartney afterwards murdered the Duke of 
Hamilton between them, in which act Lord Mohun died. This 
amiable baron’s name was Charles, and not Henry, as a recent 
novelist has christened him 
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Guards ; once when the captain was arrested for 13t 
by his tailor, my loid lent him five guineas, often paid 
his reckomng for him, and showed him other offices of 
fiiendship. On this evening the disputants, I’lench 
and Coote, being separated whilst they were upstaiis, 
unluckily stopped to drink ale again at the bar ol 
Locket’s The ipw began afiesh — Ooote lunged at 
French ovei the bar, and at last all six called for 
chairs, and went to Leicester-fields, wheie they fell 
to. Their lordships engaged on the side of Captain 
Ooote My Loid of "Warwick w'as severely wounded 
in the hand. Mi Fieiich also w'as stabbed, but honest 
Captam Coote got a couple of wounds — one espe- 
cially, "aw ound in the left side just under the short 
libs, and piercing through, the diaphiagma,” ivhich 
did for Captam Coote. Hence the trials of my Lords 
Warwick and Mohun hence the assemblage of 
peois, the repoit of the transaction, in which these 
defunct fast men still live for the observation of the 
curious My Loid of Warwick is bi ought to the bar 
by the Deputy Governor of tlie Tower of London, 
having the axe carried before him by the gentleman 
gaoler, who stood with it at the bai at the light hand of 
the piisonei, turning the edge from him , the prisoner, 
-at his approach, making thice bows, one to his Grace 
the Lord High-Stewaid, the other to the peers on 
each hand, and his Grace and the peers return the 
salute. And besides these great personages, august 
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in periwjgs, and nodding to the right and left, a 
host of the small come up out of the past and pass 
before us — ^the joUy captains brawling in the tavern, 
and laughing and cursing over their cups — tlie 
drawer that serves, tlie bai-girl that waits, the bailiff 
on the prowl, the chairman trudging through the 
black lampless streets, and smoking their pipes by 
the railings, whilst swords aie clashing in the garden 
within. *^Help there > a gentleman is hurt:” the 
chairmen put up their pipes, and help the gentleman 
over the railmgs, and carry him, ghastly and bleeding, 
to the Bagnio m Long Acie, where they knock up 
the surgon — a pietty tall gentleman — ^but that wound 
under the short ribs has done for him. Surgeon, 
lords, captains, baihffs, chairmen, and gentleman 
gaoler with your axe, where be you now^ The 
gentleman axeman’s head is off his own shoulders , 
the lords and judges can wag theiis no longer ; the 
baibff’s wilts have ceased to fmi ; the honest chair- 
men’s pipes aie put out, and with their biawny 
calves they have walked away into Hades — all as 
irrecoverably done for as Will Mouiitford or Captain 
Coote. The subj’ect of bur night’s lectuie saw all 
these people — rode m Captain Coote’s company of 
the Guards very probably — wrote and sighed for 
Bracegirdle, went home tipsy in many a chair, after 
many a bottle, in many a tavern — ^fled from many a 
bailiff. 
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In 1709, when the puhlication of the “Tatler” 
began, our gieat-gieat-grandfatheis must have seized 
upon that new and delightful papei with much such 
eagerness as loveis of light literatuxe in a later day 
exhibited when the Waveiley novels appeared, upon 
which the public rushed, foisalcing that feeble enter- 
tainment of which the Miss Porters, the Anne of 
Swanseas, and worthy Mis. Eadcliffe heiself, with 
her dreary castles and exploded old ghosts, had had 
pretty much the monopoly. I have looked over 
many of the comic books with which our ancestors 
amused themselves, fiom the novels of Swift’s coad- 
jutrix, Mrs. Manley, the delectable authoi of the 
** New Atlantis,” to the facetious productions of Tom 
Durfey, and Tom Blown, and Ned Ward, writer of 
^the "London Spy” and several other volumes ot 
iibaldry. The slang of the taverns and oidinaries, 
the wit of the Bagnios, form the strongest part of the 
farrago of which these libels aie composed In the 
excellent newspaper collection at the British Museum, 
you may see besides the " Giaftsmen” and "Postboy” 
specimens, and queei specimens they aie, of the 
higher hterature of Queen Anne’s time. Here is 
an abstract from a notable journal bearing date, 
Wednesday, Octobei, 13th, 170S, and entitled "The 
Biitish Apollo; or, curious amusements foi the 
' ingenious, by a society of gentlemen.” The Biitish 
Apollo invited and professed to answer questions 
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upon all subjects of wit, morality, science, and even 
leligion ; and two out of its four pages are filled with 
queries and repbes much like some of the oracular 
penny-pnnts of the present time. 

One of the first querists, referring to the passage 
that a bishop should be the husband of one wife, 
argues that polygamy is justifiable in the laity. 
The society of gentlemen conducting the British 
Apollo^’ are posed by “tins casuist, and promise to 
gfve him an answer. Celinda then wishes to know 
from "the gentlemen,” concerning the souls of the 
dead, whether they shall have the satisfaction to 
know those whom they most valued in this transitory 
life. The gentlemen of the Apollo give but cold 
comfoit-to poor Cehnda They are inclined to thmk 
not. for, say they, since every inhabitant -of those 
legions will be infinitely dearer than here are our 
nearest relatives — what have we to do with a partial 
fiiendship in that happy "placed Poor Cehnda I it 
may have been a child or a lover whom she had lost, 
and was pining after, when the oracle of “ British 
Apollo” gave her this dismal answer. She has solved 
the question for heiself by this time, and knows quite 
as well as the society of gentlemen. 

From theology we come to 'physics, and Q. asks, 
" Why does hot water freeze sooner than cold 
Apollo leplies, "Hot water cannot be said to iieeze 
sooner than^cold, but water once heated and cold. 
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may be subject to fieeze by the evaporation, of the 
spirituous parts of the water, which lenders it less 
able to withstand the power of frosty weather.” 

The next query is lather a delicate one. ‘‘You, 
Ml Apollo, who are said to be the God of wisdom, 
pray give us tl^e reason why kissing is so much in 
fashion: what benefit one receives by it, and who 
was the inventor, and you will oblige Cormna.” 
To this queer demand tlie lips of Phoebus, smiling, 
answer. “Pretty innocent Coimna' Apollo owns 
that he was a little surprised by your kissmg question, 
paiticularly at that pait of it wheie you desire to 
know the benefit you receive by it. All* madam, 
had you a lover, you would not come to Apollo for 
a solution, since there is no dispute but the kisses 
of mutual lovers give infinite satisfaction As to its 
invention, ’tis certam nature was its author, and it 
began with the first courtship ” 

After a column more of questions, follows nearly 
tivo pages of poems, signed by Philander, Armenia, 
and the like, and chiefly on the tender passion; and ' 
the paper wound up with a letter from Leghorn, 
an account of the Duke of Mailboiough and Prmce 
Eugene before Lille, and proposals for publishmg two 
sheets on the present state of iEthiopia, by Mi. Hill; 
aU.of which is printed for the authors by J. Mayo, 

. at the Prmting Press against Water Lane m Fleet 
Street. What a change it must have been — ^liow 
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Apollo’s oracles must liave been struck dumb, 
when the “Tatler” appeared, and scholars, gentle- 
men, men of the world, men of genius, began to 
speak ! 

Shortly before thb Boyne was fought, and young 
Swift had begun to make acquaintance with English 
court manners and English servitude, in Sir William 
Temple’s family, another Irish youth was brought to 
learn his humanities at the old school of Charter- 

k - 

house, near Smithfield ; to which foundation he had 
been appointed by James Duke of Ormond, a governor 
of the House, and a patron of the lad’s family. 
The boy was an orphan, and described, twenty years 
after, with a sweet pathos and simplicity, some of 
the earliest recollections of a life which was destined 
to be chequered by a strange variety of good and 
evil fortune. 

I am afraid no good report could be given by his 
masters and ushers of that thick-set, square-faced, 
black-eyed, soft-hearted' httle Irish boy. He was 
very idle. He was whipped deservedly a great 
numb'er of times. Though he had very good parts 
of his own, he got other boys to do his lessons for 
him, and only took just as much trouble as should 
enable him to scuffle through his exeicises, and by 
good fortune escape the floggmg block. One hundred 
and fifty years after, I have myself inspected, but 
only as an amateur, that instrument of righteous 
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torfcuie still existing, and in occasional use, in a 
secluded private apartment of the old Charterhouse 
School; and have no doubt it is the very counterpait, 
if not the ancient and interesting machine itself, at 
which poor Dick Steele submitted himself to the 
toi mentors. ' 

Besides being very kind, lazy, and good-natuied, 
this boy went invariably mto debt with the tart- 
woman; lan out of bounds, and entered into pecu- 
niarylj or rather piomissory, engagements with the 
neighbouring lollipop-vendors and piemen — exhibited 
an early fondness and capacity foi drinldng mum 
and sack, and boi lowed from all Ins comrades who , 
had money to lend. I have no sort of autlioiity foi 
the statements here made of Steele’s eaily life ; but 
if the child' is father of the man, the father of yoimg 
Steele of Meiton, who left Oxford without taking a 
degiee, and entered the Life Gdards — ^the father of 
Captam Steele of Lucas’s Fusilieis, who got his 
company through the. patronage of my Lord Outts 
— ^the father of Mi Steele the Commissioner of 
Stamps, the editor of the "Gazette,” the "Tatlei,” 
and " Spectator,” the ^expelled member of parlia- 
ment, and the author of the " Tender Husband ” and 
the *' Conscious Lovers ; ” if man and boy resembled 
each other, Dick Steele the schoolboy must havfe 
been one of the most generous, good-for-nothme, 
amiable bttle creatures that ever conjugated the verb 
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twpto, 1 Ijeat. tuptomai, I am whipped, in any school 
in Great Britain. 

Almost every gentleman who does me the honour 
to hear me will remember that the very greatest 
character which he has seen in the course of his life, 
and the person to whom he has looted up with the 
greatest wonder and reverence, was the head boy at 
his school. The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires 
such an awe. The head boy constiues as well as the 
schoolmaster himself. When he begms to speak the 
hall is hushed, and every, httle boy listens. He 
writes 'off copies of Latin veises as melodiously as 
Virgil. He is good-natuied, and, his own mastei- 
pieces acliieved, pouis out other copies of verses foi 
other boys with an astonishmg ease and fluency , the 
idle ones only trembling lest they should be dis- 
coveied on giving in their exercises, and whipped 
because their poems were too good. I have seen 
great inen in my time, but nevei such a gieat one 
as that head-boy of my childhood; we all thought 
he must be Prime Munster, and I was disappointed 
on meeting him m after life to find he was no more 
than SIX feet high. 

Dick" Steele, the Oharferhouse gownboy, con- 
tracted such an_ adnuration in- the yeais of Ins 
childhood, and letained it faithfully through his 
life. Through the school and through the w'orld, 
whithersoever his strange fortune led this ernng, 
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wajvvaidj affectionate creature, Joseph Addison was 
always liis head-boy Addison wrote his exercises. 
Addison did his best jthemes. He ran on Addison’'s 
messages ; fagged for him and blacked his shoes : to 
be in Joe’s company was Didk’s greatest pleasure; 
and he took a sermon oi a camng from his monitoi 
with the most boundless leverence, acquiescence, and 
affection.^ 

Steele found Addison a stately college Don at 
Oxfoid, and himself did not make much figure at 
this place. He wrote a comedy, w'hich, by the 
advice of a friend, the humble fellow burned theie , 
and some verses, which I daie say are as sublime as 
other gentlemen’s composition at that age, but 
being smitten with a sudden love for military glory, 
he threw up the cap and gown for the saddle tmd 
bridle, and lode privately m the Horse Guards, 
in the Duke of Oimond’s troop — the second — and, 
piobably, with the lest of tlie gentlemen of Ins troop, 
“ all mounted on black horses with white feathers in 
their hats, and scarlet coats richly laced,” marched 
by King Wdliam, m Hyde Paik, m November, 1698, 

* "Stede ha^ the greatest veneration for Addison, and used to 
shov it, in all companies, in a particular manner Addison, now 
and then, used to play a little upon them , but ho always tookit- 
well Pope ^Spence's Anecdotes) 

“ Sur Sichard Stedc was the best-natured creature in the world 
even in his worst state of health, he seemed to desire nothing but 
to please and be pleased ” — Dr Yotnro QSpcnce's Anecdotes) 
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and a great show of the nobility, besides twenty 
thousand people, and above a thousand coaches 
" The Ghiards had just got their new clothes,” the 
“ London Post ” said : " they are extraordinary grand, 
and thought to be the- finest body of horse in the 
world.” But Steele could hardly have seen any 
actual service. He who wrote about himself, his 
mother, his wife, his loves, his debts, his friends, 
and the wine he diank, would have told us of his 
battles if he had seen any. His old patron, 
Ormond, probably got him his cometcy in the 
Guards, fiom which he was promoted to be a captain 
in Lucas’s Fusiliers, getting his company tlirongli 
the patronage of Lord Cutts, whose secretary he 
was, and to whom he dedicated his work called the 
Christian Hero. ’ As for Dick, whilst writing this 
ardent devotional work, he was deep in debt, in 
drink, and in all the follies of the town, it is 
related that all the officers of Lucas’s, and the 
gentlemen of the Guards, laughed at Dick.^ And 
m truth a theologian in liquor is not a respectable 
object, and a hermit, though he may be. out at 
elbows must- not be in debt to the tailor. Steele 
says of himself that he was always sinning and 


* The gaietv of his dramatic tone may be seen in this httle 
scene between two brilliant sisters, from his comedy. The Funeral, 
or Grief d la Mode Dick wrote this, he said, from “ a necessity 
of cnhTcnmg his character,” which, it seemed, the “Clmstian 

K 
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lepenting. He beat bis breast and cned most 
piteously -vrben be did lepent: but as soon as 
ciying bad made bim tbnsty, be fell to sinning 


Hcxo ” had a tendency to make too decorous, grav^ and respect- 
able in the eyes of readers of that pious piece. 

Scene draws, and discovers IiADT Ciuiiloite, reading at a 
table , — IiADT Hahuiet, playing at a glass, to and fro, and 
viewing herself] 

“ i JETa — ^Nay, good sister, you may as well talk to me f^loohtng 
at herself as she ^eaks] as sit stanng at a book v Inch 1 know 
yon ean t attend — Good Dr Lucas may have writ there what he 
pleases, but there ’s no putting Francis, Lord Hardy, now Earl of 
Bmmpton, out of your head, or making him absent from your 
eyes Do but look on me, now, and deny it if you can 

“ L Ck — ^You are the maddest girl 

“£ JBa — ^Look yo, I knew you could not say it and forbear 
laugliing \loohittg over Charlotte] — Oh ’ I sec his name as plain 
as you do — ^F— r — ^a — n, Fran, — c— i — s, cis, Francis, ’tis in every 
line of the book 

“X Ch [Sising] — ^It*8 in vam, I see, to mind anythmg in 
such impertinent company — ^but grantmg ’twere as you say, ns 
to my Lord Hardy — ’tis more excusable to admire another than 
oneself 

“i Ha — ^No, I thmk not, — yes, I grant 3 ou, than really to be 
vam of one’s person, but I don’t admire myself— Pish I ^ don’t 
believe my eyes to have that softness ^Looking in the glass] 
They an’t so piercing no, ’tis only stuff, the men uiU be talking 
— Some people are such admirers of teeth — ^Lord, what signifies 
teeth! [^Showing her teeth] A very black-a-moor has as white 
a set of teeth as L — ^No, sister, I don’t admire myself, but I ’ve a 
spirit of contradiction m me 1 don’t know I’m in love with 
myself, only to rival the men 

“L CS— Ay, but Mr Campley will gam ground ev’n of that 
rival of his, 3 our dear self, 

“X Ha — Oil. what have I done to 3 ou, that you should name 
that insolent intruder? A confident, opmiouatne fop. 
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again. In that charming paper in the "Tatler, ’ 
in which he recoids his fathers death, his mothei’s 
griefs, his own most solemn and tender emotions, he 
says he is interrnpted by the arrival of a hamper 
of wme,^‘the same as is to he sold at Gan away ‘sj 

indeed, if I am, as a poehcal lorcr of mine sighed and sung of 
both sexes. 

The puhhc envy and the pubhc care, 

I shan’t he so easily catched — I thank him — ivant hut to he 
sure, I should heartily torment him hy hanishmg him, and then 
consider whether he should depart this life or not 
“ L Ch — ^Indeed, sister, to he serious mth yon, this vanity in 
your humour does not at all hecomc you 

^ "X Xfa — Vanity > All the matter is, we gay people arc more 
smcerc than you wise folks all your hfe 's an art — Speak j on 
real — Look you there — [Havihng her to the glass ] Are you not 
struck with a secret pleasure when you -view that hloom in your 
look, that harmony in your shape, that promptitude in your 
micn^ 

“i Ch — ^Well, simpleton, if I am at first so simple as to he a 
little taken with myself, I know it a fault, and take pains to 
correct it 

“ X Ha — I’hsaw 1 Phsaw 1 Talk tlus musty tale to old Mrs 
Pardingalc, ’tis tiresome for me to think at that rate 
“ X Ch — ^They that think it too soon to understand themsch es 
will V ery soon find it too late — But tell me honestly, don’t you 
like Campley ? 

“X Ha — ^The fellow is not to he ahhorred, if the forward 
^ thmg did not thmk of getting me so easily — Oh, I hate a heart 
I can’t break when I please. — What makes the value of dear 
china, hut that ’tis so brittle ? — ^were it not for that, j ou might as 
well have stone mugs in your closet ” — The Funeral, Oct 2nd 
“We knew the obligations the stage had to his writings 
[Steele’s] , there being scarcely a comedian of merit in our 
Vhole company whom his '“Tatlcrs” had not made better by 
his recommendation of them.”— Cnmna 
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next week,” upon the receipt of which he sends for 
three fiiends, and they fall to instantly, "dunking 
two bottles a-piece, with great benefit to themselves, 
and not scpaiating till two o’clock^in the moinmg ” 

His life was so Jack the diawer was always 
inteirupting it, bunging him a bottle from the 
"Rose,” 01 inviting him ovei to a bout tliere witli 
Sii Plume and Mi. Diver, and Dick wiped his eyes, 
which weiG whimpering ovei his papeis, took down 
his laced hat, put on his swoid and wig, kissed his 
wife and childien, ,told tliem a he about piessing 
business, and went off to the Rose ” to the jolly 
fellows 

V 

While Ml. Addison was abroad, and after he 
came home in lather a dismal way to wait upon 
Providence in his shabby lodging in the Haymaiket, 
young Captain Steele was cutting a much smaiter 
figure than that of his classical fiiend of Chaitei- 
house Cloister and Maudlin Walk Could not some, 
pamtei give an mteiview between the gallant captain 
of Lucas’s, with his hat cocked, and his lace, and his 
face too, a tiifle tainished uith diink, and tliat poet, 
that philosophei, pale, pioud, and poor. Ins fiiend 
and monitoi of school daj'^s, of all days^ How 
Dick must have bragged about his chances and his 
hopes, and the fine company he kept, and the charms 
of the reigning toasts and popnlai acti esses, and the 
nuinher of bottles tliat ho and my loid and some 
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other pietty fellows had cracked over night at the 
“ Devil,” or the “ Gartei ' ’ Cannot one fancy 
Joseph Addison’s calm smile and cold giey eyes 
following Dick for an instant, as he struts down 
the Mall, to dine with the Guard at St. James’s, 
before he turns, with his sober pace and tliread-bare 
suit, to walk back to his lodgings up the two pair 
of stairs^ Steele’s name was down for promotion, 
Dick always said himself, in the glorious, pious, 
and immortal William’s last table-book. Jonathan 
Swift’s name had been written there by the same 
hand too. 

Our worthy friend, the author of the “ Olmstian 
Hero,'’ continued to make no small figure about 
town by the use of his wits ^ He was appointed 
Gazetteer, he wrote, in 1703, "The Tender 
Husband,” his second play, in which Jlieie is some 
delightful farcical wilting, and of which he fondly 
owned in after-life, and when Addison was no more, 
that there were "many applauded strokes” from 
Addison’s beloved hand^’ Is it not a pleasant 

* '• There is not noiv in liis sight that excellent man, ■whom 
Heaven made his fr.cnd and superior, to be at a certain xilacc in 
pam for what he should say or do I will go on in his further 
encouragement The best woman that ever man had cannot now 
lament and pine at his neglect of himscU ” — Steele [of himself] 
The Theatre No 12, Peb , 1719-20 

* “The Tuncral” rapplies an admirable stroke of Iiumohr, — 
one which Sydney Smith has used as an illustration of the faculty 
m his Lectures 
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paitneiship to remembei’ Can’t one fancy Steele 
full of spiiits and youth, leaving his gay company 
to go to Addisons lodging, wheie Ins fiiend sits in 
the shabby sitting-ioom, quite seiene, and cheeifol, 
and poor? In 1704, Steele came on the town with 
another comedy, and behold it was so moial and 
leligious, as pool Dick insisted, so dull the toun 
thought, tliat the "Lying Lovei” was damned. 

Addison’s houi of success now came^ and he was 
able to help our friend, the ^‘Ohiistian Hei’o,” in 
such a vraj, that, if there had been any chance of 
keeping that poor tipsy champion upon his legs, 
his foitune was safe, and his competence assured. 
Steele piocuied the place of Commissioner of 
Stamps, he •wiote so iichly,-'so giacefully often, 
so kmdly always, with such a pleasant wit and 
easy frankness, with such a gush of good spiiits 
and good humoui, that his eaily papers may be 
compaied to Addison’s own, and are to be read. 


The undertaker is talking to his employes about their duty 
Sable — “ Ha, you ! — A little more upon the dismal {Jbrmtng 
them comtenancesi , this fellow has a good mortal look, — ^placc 
hmi near the coipse that wainscot-face must be o’ top of the 
stairs, that fellow’s almost in a fright (that looks as if he were 
fill! of some strange miseiy) at the end of the hall So — But I ’ll 
^ fi"? you all mj self Let ’s Jiare no laughing now on any provoca- 
tion Look j onder, — that hale, well-looking puppy I You un- 
grateful scoundrel, did not I pity jou, take you out of a great'' 
man’s semce, and show you the pleasure of receiving u ages ? 
Did not I give yon ten, then fifteen, and twenty shillings a week to he 
sorrowful f — and the more I give yon I think the gladder you are t" 
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by a male reader at least, “witb quite an equal 
pleasure,^ ' 


‘ ‘^From mi; own Apartment, Nov 16 

“Tlwjre arc several persons vrho have many pleasures and 
entertainments m tlieir possession, Avliicli they do not enjoy , it 
IS, therefore, a kind and good office to aciiuamt them mth their 
own happiness, and turn their attention to such mstances of their 
good fortune as they are apt to overlook Persons ui the marned 
state often ivant such a monitor , and pine away their days by 
looking upon the same condition in anguish and murmuring, 
winch carries with it, m the opmion of others, a comphcation of 
all the pleasures of life, and a retreat from its inquietudes 

1 am led mto this thought by a visit I made to an old friend 
who was formerly my schoolfellow lie came to town last ■week, 
with his fiimily, for the winter ; and yesterday morning sent me 
word his wife eiqiected me to dmner I am, as it uere, at home 
at that house, and every member of it knows me for their wcll- 
ivisher I cannot, indeed, express the pleasure it is to be met by 
the children with so mudi joy as I am v hen I go thither The 
boys and girls strii e v ho shall come first, when they think it is I 
that am knocking at the door, and that child vliich loses tho 
race to me runs back again to tell the father it is Mr Bickcr^tair 
This day I was led in by a pretty girl tliat we all thought must 
have forgot me , for the family has ‘been out of town those two 
years Her knoivuig me agam was a mighty siibicct with us, and 
took up our discourse at the first entrance, after whiph, they 
began to rally me upon a thousand little stones they heard in the 
country, about my marriage to one of my neighbours’ daughters , 
upon which, the gentleman, my friend, said, ‘ Nay , if Mr 
BickcrstafF marries a child of any of his old companions, I 
hope mme shall have the preference there is Mrs Mary is now 
sixteen, and would make lum as fine a widow as the best of them 
But I know him too well, he is so enamoured with the 'very 
memory of those who flourished m our youth, that he w fil not so 
much ns look upon the modern beauties I remember, old gentle- 
man, how often you -went home m a day to refresh jour counte- 
nance and dress when Terammta reigned in your heart As we 
came up in the coach, 1 repeated to my wife some of your verses 
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After the "Tatlei,” in 1711, the famous "Spec- 
tator ” made its appearance, and this was followed, at 


on her ’ "With such reflections on little passages -which happened 
long ago, we passed onr time dunng a cheerful and elegant meal 
After dinner his lady left the room, as'did also the children As 
soon as we were alone, he toot me by the hand ‘"Well, my good 
friend,’ says he, ‘I am heartily glad to see thee , I was afraid you 
would never have seen all the company that dined with you to- 
day again Do not you thmt the good 'woman of the house a 
little altered since you followed her from the playhouse to find 
out who she was for me ? ’ I perceived a tear fall down his cheek 
as he spoke, which moved me not a httle But, to turn the 
discourse, 1 said, ‘ She is not, indeed, that creature she was when 
she returned me the letter I carried from you, and told me, ‘She 
hoped, as I'was a gentleman, I would he employed no mere to 
trouble her, who had never ofiTended me , hut would he so much 
the gentleman’s fnend as to dissuade him from a pursuit which 
he could never succeed in ’ You may remember I thought her in 
earnest, and you were forced to employ your "cousin Will, who 
made Ms sister get acquainted with her for y6u You cannot 
expect her to he for ever fifteen’ ‘Fifteen” rephedroygood 
friend. ‘Ah' you httle understand— you, that have lived a 
hachdor— how great, how exquisite a pleasure there is m bemg 
really beloved 1 It is impossible that the most beauteous face m 
nature should raise m me such pleasing ideas as when I look upon 
that excellent woman That fading in her countenance is chiefly 
caused by her watclnng mth me m my fever This was followed 
by a fit of sickness, which had hke to have earned me off last 
winter I tell you, smeerely, I have so many obligations to her 
that I cannot, with any sort of moderation, think of her present 
state of health. But, as to .what you say of fifteen, she gives me 
every day pleasure beyond what I ever kneu m the possession of 
her beauty when I was in the -vigour of youth. Every moment 
of her life brings me fresh mstonces'of her complacency to my 
inchnations, and her prudence m regard to my fortime Her face 
IS to me much more beautifiil than when I first saw it , there is 
no decay in any feature which I cannot trace from the veiy 
instant it was occasioned by some anxious concern for my welfhro 
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various intervals, by many periodicals under tlie 
same editor — ^the Guardian” — ^the Englishman ” 

and interests Thus, at the same time, methinks, the lore I 
conceived towards her for what she was, is heightened by my 
gratitude for what she is The love of a wife is as much above 
the idle passion commonly called by that name, as the loud 
laughter of buffoons is infenor to the elegant mirth of gentlemen 
Oh 1 she -IS an mestimable jewel ' In her examination of her 
household affairs, she shows a certain fearfulness to find a fault, 
which makes her servants obey her like children , and the meanest 
we have has an ingenuous shame for an offence not always 
to be seen m children m othm* families I speak freely to you, 
my old friend , ever smce her sickness, things that gave me the 
quickest joy before turn now to a certam anxie^ As the children 
play in the next room, 1 know the poor things by their steps, and 
am considering what they must do should thej lose their mother 
in their tender years Ihe pleasure I used to take m telhng my 
hoy stones of battles, and askmg my girl questions about the 
disposal of her baby, and the gossippmg of it, is turned into 
inward reflection and melancholy' 

" He would have gone on in this tender way, when the good 
lady entered, and, with an inexpressible sweetness in her countc* 
nance, told us 'she had been searching her closet for something 
very good, to treat such an old finend as I was ’ Her husband’s 
eyes sparkled with pleasure at the cheerfulness of her counte- 
nance , and I saw all his fears vanish in an mstant The lady 
observing something in our looks winch showed we had been 
more serious than ordmary, and seemg her husband receive her 
with great concern under a forced cheerfulness, immediately 
guessed at what we had been talkmg of, and applying hersdf to 
me, stud, with a smile, ' Mr Bickerstafi^ do not believe a word of 
what be tells you, I shall still hve to have you for my second, as 
I have often promised you, unless he takes more care of himself 
than he has done smce his coming to town Yon must know he 
tells me, that he finds London is a much more healthy place than 
the country, for he sees several of his old acquamtonccs and 
schoolfellows are here— yoitny fellows with fair, full-bottomed pan- 
wigs Z could scarce keep him this mohimg from gomg out open- 
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— ^tlie '^Lovei*,’’ -whose love was rather insipid — ^the 
"Reader,” of whom the public saw no more after 


hreaaled’ My friend, ■wliois alirays extremely delighted with her 
agreeable humour, made her sit down with us She did it with 
that easiness which is peculiar to women of sense , and to keep 
up 'the good humour she had brought lu with her, turned her 
raillery upon me ‘Mr Bickerstaff, jou remember you followed 
me one night from the playhouse, suppose yon should carry me 
thither to-morrow night, and lead me in the front box ’ Tins 
put us into a long field of discourse about the beauties who were 
the mothers to the present, and shined in the boxes twenty years 
ago I told her, ‘I uas glad she had transferred so many of her 
charms, and I did not question but her eldest daughter was withm 
half-a-year of being a toast ‘ 

“ We were pleasmg ourselves with this fantastical preferment of 
the young lady, when, on a sudden, we were alarmed with the 
noise of a drum, and immediately entered my little godson to give 
me a point of war His mother, between laughing and chiding, 
would hai e put him out of the room , but I would not part with 
him so 1 found, upon conversation with him, though he was a 
httle noisy in liis mirth, that the child had excellent parts, and 
was a great master of all the learmng on the other side of eight 
years old I perceived lum a very great lustorian in ‘iEsop’s 
Fables,’ but he frankly declared to me his mind, ‘that he did 
not delight in that leammg, because he did not beheve they were 
true,’ for which reason I found he had very much turned his 
studies, for about a twelvemonth past, into the hves of Don 
Belhams of Greece, Guy of Warwick, ‘the Seven Champions,’ 
and other historians of that age 1 could not hut observe the 
satisfaction the father took in the fonvardness of Ins son, and 
that these di\ ersions might turn to some profit I found the boy 
bad made remarks which might be of service to him during the 
course of his whole life He would tell you the mismanagement 
of John Hickerthrift, find fault with the passionate temper m 
Bens of Southampton, and loved St George for being the 
champion of England, and by this means hod his thoughts 
insensibly moulded mto the notions of discretion, virtue, and 
honour. I was extollmg his accomphshments, when his mother ' 
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his second appearance — ^the "Theatre,” under the 
pseudonym of Su* John Edgar, which Steele wrote, 
while Goyemor of the Royal Company of Come- 
dians, to which post, and to that of Surveyor of 
the Royal Stahles at Hampton Couit, and to the 
Commission of the Peace for iliddlesex, and to the 
honour of hnighthood, Steele had been prefeiied 
soon after the accession of Geoige I , whose cause 
honest Dick had nobly fougbt, through disgrace 
and danger, against the most foimidable enemies, 
against traitors and bulhes, against Bohngbroke 
and Swift in the last reign. With the ariival of 
the King, that splendid conspiracy broke up , and a 
golden opportunity came to Dick Steele, whose hand, 
alas, was too careless to gripe it. 

Steele married twice ; and outlived his places, lus 


told me, ‘that the little girl >rbo led me in this morning was, m 
her way, a better sdiolar than he Betty,’ said she, ‘deals 
chiedy in fairies and spnghts , and sometimes in a winter night 
will terrify the maids with her accounts, until they arc afraid to 
go up to bed ’ 

“I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in merry, 
sometimes m serious discourse, with this particular pleasure, 
which gi-vcs the only true relish to all conversation, a sense that 
creiy one of us liked each other I uent home, considering the 
different conditions of a married life and that of a bachelor , and 
I must confess it struck me with a secret concern, to reflect, that 
whenever I go off 1 shall leave no traces hclimd me In this 
pensne mood I return to my family, that is to say, to my maid, 
my dog, my cat, who only can he the better or worse for what 
happens to me ” — The Tatter. 
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scliemesj his wife, his income, liis health, and almost 
eveijthing but his kmd heart That ceased to trouble 
him m 1.729, when he died, worn out and almost 
foigotten by his contemporaries in Wales, wheie he 
had the lemnant of a property. 

Posterity has been kuider to this amiable cxeatuie; 
all women especially are hound to he giateful to 
Steele, as he was the first of our wnters who really 
seemed to admire and lespect them. Congreve the 
Great, who alludes to tlie low estimation in which 
women uere held in Elizabeth’s time, as a leason 
why the women of Shakspeaie make so small a 
figure in the poet’s dialogues, though he can lumself 
pay splendid compliments to women, yet looks on 
them as mere instruments of gallantry, and destined. 
Idee the most consummate foitifications, to fall, after 
a certam tune, befoie the arts and braveiy of the 
besieger, man There is a letter of Swift’s, entitled 
“Advice to a veiy Young Mairied Lady,” which 
shows the Dean’s opinion of the female society of his 
day, and that if he despised man he utterly scorned 
women too No lady of our time could be treated 
by any man, were he ever so much a wit or Dean, 
in such a tone of insolent patronage and vulgar 
protection In this performance. Swift haidly takes 
pains to hide his opinion that a woman is a fool : tells 
her to read books, as if reading was a novel accom- 
plishment, and informs her that “not one gentle- 
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man's daughter in a tliousand Las been biougbt to 
read or undei stand her own natural tongue.” Addison 
laughs at women equally; butj with the gentleness 
and politeness of his nature, smiles at them and 
watches them, as if they -weie haimless, half-witted, 
amusmg, pretty cieatures, only made to be men’s 
playthings. It was Steele who fiist began to pay a 
manly homage to tlieir goodness and understanding, 
as well as to then tenderness and Ijeauty.^ In his 
comedies, the heroes do not lant and lave about 
the divine beauties of Gloiiana or Statira, as the 
characters weie made to do in the chivaliy lomances 
and the high-flown diamas just going out of vogue, 
but Steele “adimies women’s viitue, acknowledges 
their sense, and adoies their purity and beauty, with 
an ardour and stiength which should win the good 
will of all women to their heaity and respectful 
champion It is this aidour, this respect, tins man- 

’ “ As to the pursuits after afection and esteem, the fair sex 
are happy in this particular, that -with them the one is much more, 
nearly related to the other than in men The love of a woman 
IS mseparahle from some esteem of her, and as she is naturally the 
object of afTection, tlic woman who has your esteem has also some 
degree of your love A man that dotes on a woman for her 
beauty, ivill uhisper lus friend, ‘that creature has a greit deal 
of wit uhen you are well acquamted with her’ And il jou 
examine the bottom of your esteem for a uoman, you -ttill find 
>ou hai e a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody dsc As 
to us men, I design to pass most of my time with the facetious 
Ilarry BidkerstafT, but Wilham BickerstafT, the most prudent 
man of our family, shall be my executor " — Taller, No 206, 
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ImesSj •winch makes his comedies so pleasant and 
then heioes such fine gentlemen. He paid the finest 
comphment to a woman that pci haps ever was ofiered. 
Of one woman, whom Congiere had also admned 
and celehrated,^Steele says, that “ to have loved hei 
was a hbeial education.” "How often,” he says, 
dedicatmg a volume to his wife, "how often has 
' yoiu tenderness lemoved pain firom my sick head, 
how often anguish fiom my afflicted heaitl If theie 
are such beings as guardian angels, they aie thus 
employed I cannot believe one of them to be moie 
good m inchnation, or moie charmmg m form than 
my wife” His breast seems to warm and his eyes 
to kindle when he meets with a good and beautiful 
woman, and it is with his heart as'w^ell as with his 
hat that he salutes her. About children, and all 
that relates to home, he is not less tender, and more 
than once speaks m apology of wdiat he calls his 
softness He would have been nothing without that 
delightfid weakness. It is that which gives his wmiks 
their woith and his style its chaim It, Idee his hfe, 
is full of faults and caieless blundeis, and redeemed, 
like that, by his sweet and compassionate nature. 

We possess of pool Steele’s ivild and cheq_uered 
hfe some of the most cunous memoranda that ever 
were left of a man’s biography ^ Most men’s letters, 

' TIio Correspondence of Steele passed after his death into the 
■N possession of his daughter Elizabeth, by his second -wife, Miaa 
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from Cicero down to Walpole^ or down to tlie great 
men of our own timOj if you will, are doctored 

Scurlock, of Carmarthcnslure She married the Hon John, after- 
wards third Lord Trevor At her death, part of the letters passed 
to 2Ir Thomas, a grandson of a natural daughter of Steele’s , and 
_ part to Lady Trevor’s next of km, Mr Scurlock. They were 
puhhshed by the learned Nichols — ^from whose later edition of 
them, m 1809, our specimens are quoted. 

Here we have him , m his courtship— ^which was not a very long 
one. 

Aug 30, 1707 

ro USS SCURLOCK 

“ klASAlT, — ' 

“ I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced 
to write from a coffee-house, where I amattcndmg about business 
There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all around me, talking of 
money , while all my ambition, all mj wealth, is love 1 Love 
which animates my heart, sweetens my humour, enlarges my 
soul, and affects every action of my life It is to my lovely 
charmer I owe, that many noble ideas are continually afidxed to 
my words and actions; it is the natural effect of that generous 
passion to create m the admirer some sumiitude of the object 
admired Thus, my dear, am I every day to improve fi:t)m so 
sweet a companion Look up, my fair one, to that Heaven which 
made thee sudi , and join with me to implore its influence on our 
tender mnocent hours, and beseech the author of lore to bless 
the ntes he has ordained — and mingle with our happmess a just 
sense of our transient condition, and a resignation to His will, 
which only can regulate our mmds to a steady endeavour to please 
Him and each other 

“ I am for ever your faithful servant, 

“ElCn SXEELE ” 

Some few hours afterwards, apparently. Mistress Scurlock re- 
ceived the next one — obviously written later in the day I 

" Saturday night (Aug 30, 1707 ) 
“Dear, Lovelt, Mrs Scurlock, — 

“I have been in very good company, where your health, 
under the character of the vsoman I loved best, has been often 
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compositions^ and written witli an eye suspicious 
towards posterity. Tliat^ dedication of Steele’s to 


dnmk, so that I may say that I am,dead drunk for your sak^ 
■which IS more than I die for you 

“Kich Sieele” 

TO IOCS ECDELOCK. 

“Sept 1, 1?07- ‘ 

“Madam, — 

“It 18 the hardest thing m the world to he in love, and yet 
attend business As for me, all who speak to me find me out, and 
I must lock mysdf up, or other people will do it for me. 

A gentleman asked me this morning, ‘ what news from Lisbon?’ 
and I answered ‘she is excpiisitely handsome’ Another desired 
to know ‘when I had last been at Hampton Court?* I replied, 
‘it mil he on Tuesday come se’nnight’ Pxy’thee allow me at 
least to kiss your hand before that day, that my mind may be m 
^ ome composure Oh Love I 

“ ‘ A thousand torments dwell about thee, 

Yet who could liie, to live mthout thee?’ 

“ Methinks I could write a volume to you, but all the language 
on earth would foil m saymg how much, and mth what dism- 
terested passion, “I am ever yours, 

‘“Rich Steeie’’ 

Two days after this, he is found expounding his circumstances 
and prospects to the young lady’s mamma He dates from “Lord 
Sunderland’s office, Whitehall,’’ and states his clear income at- 
1025/ per annum “I promise myself,” says he, "the pleasure 
of an mdustnous and virtuous Lfe, m studymg to do things 
argceable to you ” 

They were married, accordmg to the most probable conjectures, 
about the 7th mst There are traces of a tiff about the middle 
of the next month , she bemg prudish and fidgetty, as he was 
impassioned and reckless General progress, however, may be 
seen from the following notes. The “ house m Bury-street, St, 
James’s,” was now taken. 
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his wife IS an artificial performance,, possibly; at 
least, it IS written with that degree of artifice which 

TO IIBS ST£E&E. 

“ Dbaeest Briso on Eaetii, — “ Oct 16, 1707 

“ Pardon me if you do not see me till eleven o’clock, having 
met a school-fellovr from India, by vrhqm I am to be informed on 
tbmgs this mgbt which expressly concern your obedient husband, 

“Rich Steele” 


TO SIRS STEELE. 

Eight o'cloch. Fountain Tavern, 

/ “My Dear,— Oct 22, 1707 

‘ “I beg of you not to he uneasy , for I have done a great 

deal of business to-day very snccessfully, and wait an hour or two 
about my ‘ Gazette ’ ” 

“ My sear, bear Wire, — “Dec 22, 1707. 

“ I write to let yon know I do not come home to dinner, 
being obhged to attend some busmess abroad, of which I shall 
give you an account (when I see you in the evenmg), as becomes 

your dutiful and obedient husband ” 

/ 

^ *‘Devtl Tavern, Temple-har, 

“DevrPrue, — “Jim 3, 1707-8 

“ I have partly succeeded in my busmess to-day, and mdose 
two guineas as earnest of more Dear Pme, 1 cannot come home 
to dinner I languish for your welfare, and will never be a 
moment careless more 

“Your faithful husband,” &c 

“DearWite, — • “Jan 14, 1707-8 

“hir Edgecombe, Red Ask, and Mr lumley, have desired 
me to sit an hour with them at the George, in Pall-mall, for 
wbicb I desire your patience till twehe o’clock, and that you will 
go to bed,” Ac 

“Dear Prue, — “ Gray’s~mn, Feb 3, 1708 

“If the man who has my shoemaker’s bill calls, let him be 
answered that I shall call on him as 1 come home 1 stay here in 
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an oiator uses in arranging a statement for tlie 
House, 01 a poet employs in pieparing a ^sentiment 
m verse or for the stage But there are some 400 
letteis of Dick Steele’s to his vrife, which that thrifty 
woman pieserved accurately, and which could have 
been written but foi her and her alone. They 
contain details of the business, pleasures, quarrels, 

order to get Jonson to discount a bill for me, and sball dine mth 
bun for that end. He is e'rpected at home every minute 

“ Yo\ir most humble, obedient servant,” &c 

“ Tennis-court Coffee-house, 

' “DeabWifb, — Jlfay 6, 470S 

“ I hope I hai e done this day ivhat will be pleasing to you, 
in the memtinie shall he this night at a baker’s, one Leg, over 
against the Devil Tavern, at Charmg-cross I shall be ajile to 
confront the fools uho wish me uneasy, and shall have the satis- 
faction to see thee cheerful and at ease 
“If tlie printer’s boy be at liome, send bun hither, and let 
h&s Todd send by the boy my mght-gown, shppers, and clean 
Imcn You shall lieal- from me early in the morning,” &c 

Dozens of smular letters follovr, uitb occasional guineas, httle 
parcels of tea, or walnuts, &c In 1709 the “Tatler” made its 
appearance The following cunous note dates April 7th, 1710 — 

“ I inclose to you [‘Dear Prue’] a receipt for the saucepan and 
spoon, and a note of 23/ of Lewis’s, which will make up the 50/ 
I promised for 3 our ensuing occasion 
“I knou no happiness m this life in any degree comparable to 
the pleasure I have in 5 our person and societj* I only beg of 
you to add to j'-our other charms a fearfulness to see a man that 
loves 3 ou in pain and uneasmess, to make mo as happy’ as it is 
possible to be in this life Rising a little in a morning, and bemg 
disposed to a obeexfulness would not be amiss ” 

In another, he is found cveusmg his coming home, bemg “invited 
to supper to Mr Boyle’s ” “Dear Prue,” he says on this occasion, 
“do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous ” ‘ 
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reconciliafions of tlie pair ; they have all the gentiine- 
ness of conveisation ; they are as artless as a child’s 
prattle, and as confidential as a curtain-lecture. 
Some are •written from the printing-office, where he 
is waiting for the proof sheets of his " Gazette,” or 
his " Tatler ; ’ some are written from the tavern, 
whence he piomises to come to his wife '^withm a 
pint of wme,” and where he has given a rendezvous 
to a friend, or a money-lender, some are composed 
in a high state of •vdnous excitement, when his head 
IS flustered with Burgundy, and his heart ahounds 
with amorous warmth for his darling Prue: some 
aie under the influence of the dismal headache and 
lepentance next morning: some, alas, are from the 
lock-up house, where the lawyers have impounded 
lum, and where he is waiting for bail You trace 
many years of the pool fellow’s caieei m these letters. 
In September, 1707, from which day she began to 
save the letteis, he mariied the beautiful Misti ess 
Scuilock You have his passionate protestations to 
the lady, his respectful proposals to hervmamma; 
his piivutc prayci to Heaven when the union so 
ardently desired was completed ; his fond professions 
of contrition and promises of amendment, when, 
immediately after his marriage, theie began to be 
just cause foi the one and need for the othei. 

Captam Steele took a house for his lady upon 
theii maiiiage, ‘^the thud door from Geimain-stieet, 
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left hand of Berry-street,” and the next year he 
presented his Tvife with a countiy house at Hampton. 
It appears she had a chariot and pair, and sometimes 
foul hoises * he himself enjoyed a little horse for his 
own riding. He paid, or promised to pay, his barher 
•fifty pounds a year, and always went abroad in a 
laced coat and a large black-buckled peiiwig, that 
must have cost somebody fifty guineas. He was 
rather a well-to-do gentleman. Captain Steele, with 
the proceeds of his estates in Barbadoes (left to him 
by his first wife), his income as a writer of the 
" Gazette,” and his office of gentleman waiter to his 
Royal Highness Prince George. His second wife 
brought hun a fortune too But it is melancholy to 
relate, that with these houses and chariots and hoises 
and income, the Captain was constantly in want uf 
money, for which his beloved bnde was askmg as 
constantly. In the course of a few pages we begin 
to find the shoemaker calling for money, and some 
directions fi:om the Captain, who has not tliuiiy 
pounds to spaie. He sends his wife, "the beauti- 
ftillest object in the world,” as he calls her, and 
evidenfty m leply to applications of her oivn, which 
have gone the way of all waste papei, and lighted 
Dick’s pipes, which were smoked a hundred and 
foity years ago — ^he sends his wife now a gmnea, 
then a half-gumea, then a couple of guineas, then 
half a pound of tea, and agam no money and np 
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tea at all, but a promise that his darling Prue ^hall 
have some in a day or two I or a lequest, peihaps, 
that she will send over his night-gown and shaving- 
plate to the temporary lodgmg where the nomadic 
captain is lying, hidden fiom the bailiffs. Oh that a 
Christian hero and late captain in Lucas’s should be 
afraid of a dirty sheriff’s officei ! That the pink and 
pride of chivalry should turn pale befoie a ivrit * It 
stands to record in pooi Dick’s own handwiiting; 
the queer collection is preserved at the British 
Museum to this present day; that the rent of the 
nuptial house m Jeimyn-street, sacred to unutterable 
tenderness and Pruey and three doors from Bury- 
street, was not paid until after the landlord had 
put m an execution on Captain Steele’s furnitm'e. 
Addison sold the house and furniture at Hampton, 
and, after deducting the sum m which his incor- 
rigible friend was indebted to him, handed over the 
residue of the proceeds of the sale to poor Dick, 
who wasn’t in the least angry at Addison’s summary 
proceeding, and I dare say was very glad of any 
sale or execution, the result of which was to give 
him a little ready money. Having a small house 
in Jermyn-stieet for which he couldn’t pay, and 
a country house at Hampton on winch he had 
borrowed money, nothing must content Captain 
Dick but the takmg, m 1712, a much finer, larger, 
and gi*ander house, in Bloomsbui’j-square, where 
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Ms unhappy- landlord got no better satisfaction than 
bis fiiend m St. James’s, and where it is recorded 
that Dick, giving a giand enter tamment, bad. a half- 
dozen queei -looking fellows in liver j to w£ut upon 
bis noble guests, and confessed that bis servants were 
baibffs to a man. " I fared bke a distiessed prince,” 
the kindly prodigal wiites, generously compliment- 
ing Addison for bis assistance m the ‘^Tatler,” — 
"I fared like a distressed pimce, who calls in a 
powerful neighbour to bis aid. I was undone by my 
auxibary; when I had once called him in, I could 
not subsist without dependence on him ” Poor, 
needy Prince of Bloomsbury * think of him in bis 
palace, with bw albes fiom Chancery-lane ommously 
guarding him. 

All sorts of stories are told indicative of bis 
recklessness and bis good humour. One naiiated 
by Dr. Hoadly is exceedmgly characteristic, it 
shows the life of the time, and our poor fiiend 
very weak, but veiy kmd both m and out of bis 
oupsi 

*'My fatbei,” (says Dr. John Hoadly, the Bishop’s 
son) — ^'^wben Bishop of Bangor, was, by mvitation, 
present at one of the Whig meetmgs, held at the 
Trumpet, in Shoe Lane, when Sir Richard, in 
his zeal, rather exposed himself, having the double 
- duly of the day upon him, as well to celebrate the 
immoital memory of Kmg Wilham, it being the 
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4th November, as to drink his friend Ad(hson up to 
conversation pitch, whose phlegmatic .constitution was 
hardly warmed for society hy that time. Steele 
was not fit for it. Two remarkable ciicumstances 
happened. John Sly, the hatter of facetious memoiy, 
was in the house , and John, pretty mellow, took it 
into his head to come into the company on his knees, 
witlLa tankard of ale in his hand to drink oS to the 
immortal memory, and to return m the same manner. 
Steele, sitting next my father, whispered him — Do 
laugh. It is humanity to laugh. Su‘ Richaid, in the 
evening, being too much in the same condition, was 
put into a chair, and sent home. Nothmg would 
serve him but being earned to the Bishop of 
Bangor’s, late as it was. However, the chan men 
earned him home, and got him up-stairs, when 
his gieat complaisance would wait on them down 
stalls, which he did, and then was got quietly to 
bcd.”i ' 

Theie is another amusing story which, I believe, 
that lenowned collector, hir Joseph Miller, or liis 
successors, have incorporated mto then woik. Sii 
Richard Steele, at a tune when he was much 
occupied With theatiical affaus, built himself a 


^ Of tins famous Bishop, Steele -wrote, — 

“Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 

All faults ho pardons, though he none commits ’’ 
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pretty private theatre, and, befoie it was opened 
to his friends and guests, was anxious to try whether , 
the hall was well adapted for heaiing. Accordingly 
he placed himself m the most remote part of the 
gallery, and begged the carpenter who had bmlt the 
house to speak up from the stage The man at first 
said that he was unaccustomed to public speaking, 
and did not know what to say to his honour , but the 
good-natured loiight called out to him to say what- 
ever was uppermost, and, aftei a moment, the 
carpenter began, m a voice peifectly audible . “ Sir 
Hichaid Steele!” he said, "for three months past 
me and my men has been a working in this theatre, 
and we’ve never seen the colour of your honour’s 
money: we will be very much obliged if you’ll 
pay it duectly, for until you do we won’t drive in 
another nail ” Sir Richard said that his friend’s 
elocution was peifect, but that he didn’t like his^ 
subject much 

The great charm of Steele’s writmg is its natuial- 
ness. He wrote so quickly and caielessly, that he 
was forced to make the reader his confidant, and had 
not the time to deceive him. He had a small shaie 
of book-leainmg, but a vast acquaintance with the 
world. He had known men and taverns. He had 
lived with gownsmen, with troopers, with gentleman 
ushers of the Court, with men and* women of 
fashion; with authors and wits, with the mmatp-s 
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of the sponging houses, and with the frequenteis 
of all the clubs and coffee-houses m the town. He 
was liked in all company because he liked it; and 
you like to see his enjoyment as you like to see the 
glee of a box full of children at the pantomime. He 
was not of those lonely ones of the earth whose 
greatness obliged them to be solitary, on the con- 
trary, he admiied, I thmk, moie than any man 
who ever wrote; and full of heaity applause and 
sympathy, wins upon you by calling you to sliaie liis 
delight and good-humour. His laugh iings through 
the whole house. He must have been invaluable 
at a tragedy, and have cued as much as the most 
tender young lady in the boxes. He has a relish 
for beauty and goodness wherever he meets it. He 
admiied Shakspeare affectionately, and more than 
any man of his time, and, according to his geneious 
expansive natuie, called upon all lus company to 
lilce what he liked himself. He did not damn with 
faint praise, he was in the world and of it; and his 
enjoyment of life presents the stiangest contrast to 
Swift’s savage indignation and Addison’s lonely 
serenity.^ Permit me to lead to you a passage fiom 

* Here e have some of his later letters — 

TO UOIX STEELE 

“Hampton Court, March 18, 1716-17. 

**Deae Frue, 

“If ^ou have frntten anything to me which I should have 
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each ■writer, curiously indicative of liis pecuHar 
humour: the subject is the same, and the mood 


received last night, I beg your pardon that I cannot answer pll 
the next post. Your son at the present writing is mighty 

■well employed in tumbling on tlie floor of the room and sweeping 
the saiid with a feather He grows a most delightful child, and 
very full of play and spint He is also a very great scholar ho 
can read his primer , and 1 have brought down my Virgil He 
mahes most shrewd remarhs about the pictures We are very 
mtimafe friends and playfellows He begins to be very ragged , 
and I hope I shall be pardoned if I equip him with new clothes 
and &ocks, or what Mrs Evans and I shall think for lus service ” 


■s 

TO LADT STEnUE 

' [Undated ] 

“ You tell me you want a httle flattery from me I assure you 
I know no one who deserves so much commendation as yourself, 
and to whom saying the best things would be so little hke 
flattery The thing speaks for itself, considering you as a Very 
handsome woman that loies retirement — one who does not want 
wit, and yet is extremely sincere , and so I could go tlirough all 
the vices which attend the good qualities of other people, of 
which you are exempt But, mdeed, though >ou have eiery 
perfection, yon have an extravagant fault, vhidi almost frus- 
trates the good in you to me , and that is, that you do not love 
to dress, to appear, to shine out, even at my request, and to make 
me proud of you, or rather to mdulge the pride 1 have that you 
arenune 

'* Your most alTcctionat^ obsequious husband, 

“Eich Steele 


"A quarter of Molly’s schoolmg is paid The children arc 
perfectly well ” 

TO LADT STEELE 

•‘March 26, 1717 

“Mt deabest Pbue, 

“I have received yours, wherein jou give mo the 
sensible affliction of tellmg me enbw of the continual pain in 
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the "/ery gravest. We have said that upon all the 
actions of man, the most triflmg and the most 
solemn, the humourist takes upon himself to com- 
ment. All readers of our old masteis know the 
terrible lines of Swift, in which he hmts at his 
Jihilosophy and describes the end of mankmd: — ^ 

“Amazed, confused, its Cite unknown, 

Tlie world stood trembling at Jove’s throne , 

11711116 each pale smner hung his head, 

Jove, noddmg, shook the heavens and said 
' Offending race of human kind. 

By nature, reason, leammg, hhnd , 

Ton who through itailfy stepped aside. 

And you who never err’d tlirough pride , 

You who m different sects were shamm’d, 

And come to see each other damn’d , 

(So some folk told you, hut they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you.) 


e 

your head When I lay in your place, and on your pillow, 

1 assure you I fell mto tears last mght, to tlunk that my charming 
little insolent might he then awake and in pain , and took it to be . 
a sm to go to sleep 

“Bor this tender passion towards you, 1 must he contented 
that your Prueship will condescend to call yourself my wdl- 
wisher . , 

At the time when the above later letters were written. Lady 
Steele was in Wales, looking after her estate there Steele, about 
this tune, was much occupied with a project for conveying fish 
alive, by which, as he constantly assures his wife, he firmly 
hdieved he should make his fortune It did not succeed, 
however 

Lady Stede died in December of the succeedmg year. She 
hes buried in Westminster Abbey 

‘ Lord Chesterfield sends these verses to Voltaire in a charac- 
teristic letter 
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The world’s mad husmess now is o’er. 

And I resent j our freaks no more , 

1 to such hlocklieads set my wit, 

I damn such fools — ^go, go, you're bit !’ ” 

Addison, speidiing on the veiy same theme, but 
with how diffeient a voice, says, in his famous paper 
on Westminster Abbey (** Spectator,” No. 26) — 
" For my own part, though 1 am always serious, I 
do not Icnow what it is to be melancholy, and can^ 
therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
solemn scenes ivith the same pleasuie as in her most 
gay and delightful ones When I look, upon the 
tombs of the gieat, eveiy emotion of envy dies 
withm me, when I lead the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desiie goes out j when I meet with 
the grief of parents on a tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of giievmg for 
those we must quickly follow ” (I have owned that 
I do not think Addison’s heart melted very much, or 
that he indulged very inoidinately m the "vanity 
of giieving ”) " When,” he goes on, " when I see 
kings Ijung by those who deposed them: when I 
consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
men that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes, — reflect with sonow and astomshment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankmd. And, when I lead the several dates on 
the tombs of some that died yesterday and some 600 
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years ago, I consider that Great Day when we shall 
all of us be contemporaries, and malce our appearance 
together.” 

Our third humourist comes to speak upon the 
same subject. You will have observed in the pievious 
extracts the character] stic humour of each writer — 
the subject and the contrast — the fact of Death, and 
the play of individual thought, by which each com- 
ments on it, and now hear the third writer — death, 
sorrow, and the grave, being for the moment also his 
theme. "The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,” 
Steele says in the "Tatler,” "was upon the death 
of my father, at which time I was not quite five 
yeais of age . but was rather amazed at what all the 
house meant, than possessed of a leal undei standing 
why nobody would play with us. i remember 1 
went into the room wheie his body lay, and my 
mother sate weeping alone by it. I had my battle- 
dore in my hand, and fell a beating the coffin, and 
calling papa , for, I know not how, I had some idea 
that he was locked up there. My mother caught 
me in her arms, and, transpoited beyond all patience 
of the silent grief she was before in, she almost 
smothered me in her embraces, and told me in a 
flood of tears, * Papa could not hear me, and would 
play with me no more • for they were going to put 
him imder ground, whence he would never come to 
us again ’ She was a veiy beautiful woman, of a 
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noble spiiit, and there was a dignity in her grief 
amidst all the wildness of her transport, wliioh 
methonght stiuck me wilb an instmct of soiiow that, 
before I was sensible nhat it was to giieve, seized 
my very soul, and has made pity the -weakness of 
my heart ever since ” 

Can theie be tliiee more characteiistic moods of 
mmds and men 9 Fools, do you know anythmg of 
this mystery’” says Swift, stampmg on a grave and 
carrying liis scoin foi mankind actually beyond it 
“ Miserable, pui blind wretehes, how dare you to pre- 
tend to comprehend the 'inscrutable, jmd how can 
your dim eyes pieice the unfathomable depths of 
yonder boundless heaven’” Addison, m a much 
kinder language and gentler voice, utters much the 
same sentiment: and spealcs of the rivalry of wits, 
and the contests of holy men, with the same sceptic 
placidity. ‘'Look what a httle vain dust we aiej” 
he says, smilmg over the tombstones, and catclung, 
as- IS Hs wont, quite a dmne effulgence as he looks 
heavenwaid, he spealcs in words of inspiration almost, 
of “ the Grieat Day, when we shall all of us be con- 
tempoiaiies, and make our appearance together.” 

The thiid, whose theme is Death, too, and -who 
w-ill speak his word of moral as Heaven teaches him, 
'leads you up to his father’s coffin, and shows you 
his beautiful mother weeping, and hunself an uncon- 
scious little boy wondeiing at her side. His own 
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natural tears flow as he takes your hand and con- 
fidingly asks your sympathy. ** See how good and 
innocent and beautiful women are,” he says, "how 
tender little children! ,Let us love these and one 
another, brother — God knows we have need of love 
and pardon.” So it is each man looks with his own 
eyes, speaks with his own voice, and prays liis own 
prayer. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in 
that charming scene of Love and Grief and Death, 
who can lefiise it? Otie yields to it as to the frank 
advance of a child, or to the appeal of a woman. 
A man is seldom moie manly than when he is what 
you call unmanned — ^the source of his emotion is 
championship, pity, and courage , the mstmctive desiie 
to cheiish those who aie mnocent and unhappy, and 
defend those who aie tender and weak. If Steele 
is not our fiiend he is nothing. He is by no means 
the most brilliant of wits nor the deepest of tlunkei s ; 
but he is oui friend : we.love him, as children love 
their love with an A, because he is amiable. Who 
likes a man best because he is the cleverest or the 
wisest of manlund ; or a woman because she is the 
most virtuous, or talks Fieiich ; or plays the piano 
better than the lest of her sex? I own to bking 
Dick Steele the man, and Dick -Steele the authoi, 
much better than much better men and much better 
authors. 
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The misfortune regarding Steele is, that most part 
of the company here present must 'take his amiabilily 
upon hearsay, and ceitainly can’t make his intimate 
acq,uamtance. Not that Steele was woise than his 
time; on the contrary, a far better, tiuer, and„ 
lughei -hearted man than most who lived in it But 
things were done in that society, and names weie 
named, which would make you shudder now. What 
would be the sensation of a polite youth of the 
piesent day, if at a ball he saw the young object 
of his affections takmg a box out of her pocket and 
a pinch of snuff : or if at dinner, by the chaimer’s 
side, she deliberately put her knife into her mouth? 
If she cut her mother’s throat with it, mamma would 
scarcely be more shocked I allude to these pecu- 
liarities of by-gone times as an excuse foi my 
favourite, Steele, who was not woise, and often much 
more delicate than lus neighbours 

There exists a curious document descriptive of 
the manneis of the last age, which describes most 
minutely the amusements and occupations of persons 
of fashion m Lopdon at the time of uhich we aie 
speaking ; the time of Swift, and Addison, and 
Steele. 

When Lord Sparkish, Tom Neveiout, and Colonel 
Atwit, the immortal peisonages of Swift’s polite con- 
versation, came to bieakfast with my Lady Smart, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, my Loid Smart 
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WAS absent at the levee His lordship was at home 
to dinner at three o’clock to receive his guests ; and 
we may sit dovm to this meal, like the Barmecide’s, 
and see the fops of the last century before us. 
Seven of them sat down at dinner, and were joined 
by a country baronet, wdio told them they kept court 
hours. These persons of fashion began their dinner 
with a sirloin of beef, fish, a shoulder of veal, and 
a tongue. My Lady Smart carved the sirloin, my 
Lady Answerall helped the fish, and the gallant 
Colonel cut the shoulder of veal All made a con- 
siderable inroad on the sirloin and the shoulder of 
veal with the exception of Sir John, who had no 
appetite, having already pai taken of a beefsteak and 
tivo mugs -of ale, besides a tankard of March beer 
as soon as he got out of bed. They diank claret, 
which the master of the house said should always be 
drunk after fish, and my Lord Smart particularly 
lecommended some excellent cider to my Lord 
Sparkish, which occasioned some biilliant remarks 
from that nobleman. When the host called for wine, 
he nodded to one oi otlier of his guests, and said, 
Tom Neverout, my service to you.” 

After the first course came almond pudding, 
fritters, which the Colonel took with his hands out 
of the dish, in order to help the biilliant Miss 
Notable, chickens, black puddings, and soup; and 
Lady Smart, the elegant mistress of the mansion, 

u 
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a skewer in a dish, placed it m hex* plate with* 
directions that it should he cairied down to the cook 
and dressed foi the cook’s own dinner. Wine and 
small heer were dtunk dm mg this second couise, 
and wdien the Colonel called foi heer, he called -the 
hutleiji'iiend, and asked whether the heer was goodi 
Various joculai remarks passed fioni the gentlefolks 
to the seivants, at hieakfast spveial peisons had a 
woid and a joke for Mis Betty, my lady’s maid, n ho 
warmed the cieam and had chaige of the camster 
(tlie tea cosfrthiity shillings a pomid in those days) 
Wlien my Lady Spaikish sent hei footman out to 
my Lady Match to come at six o’clock and play at 
quadiille, hei ladyship warned the jnan to follow his 
nose, and if he fell by the vrsvy not to stay to get 
up agam And when the gentlemen asked the hall- 
porter jf his lady nas at home, that fimctionaiy 
lephed, with manly waggishness, " She was at home 
lust now, hut she ’s not gone out yet ” 

After the puddings, sweet and black, the flitters' 
and soup, came tlie third course, of which the chief 
dish was a hot venison pasty, which v as put before 
Loid Smait, and can ed by tliat nobleman Besides 
the pastj’’, theie was a haie, a labbit, some pigeons, 
partiidges, a goose, and a ham Beei and iime weie 
fieely imbibed dm mg this conise, the gentlemen 
always pledging somebody with eveiy glass wdiicli 
\ diank, and by this time the conveisation 
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between Tom Neveront and Miss Notable bad 
giown so brisk and lively, that the Derbysliiie 
baronet began to think the yonng gentlewoman 
was Tom’s sweetheart; -on which Miss remarked, 
that she loved Tom **likc pie"* After the goose, 
some of the gentlemen took a dram of biandy, 
which A^as very good for the wholesomes, ’ Sir 
John said: and now having had a tolerably snb- 
stantial dinner, honest Lord Smart bade the butler 
bring up the great tankard full of October to Sir 
John. The great tankard was passed from hand to 
hand and mouth to mouth, but when pressed by the 
noble host upon the gallant Tom Neveiout, he said, 
"No faith, my loid, I like your wine, and wont put 
a churl upon a gentleman. Your honoui’s claiet is 
good enough for me.” And so, the dinner over, the 
host said, " Hang savmg, bring us up a ha’porth of 
cheese.” 

The cloth was now taken away, and a bottle of 
Buigundy was set-down, of which the ladies weie 
mvited to partake before they went to their tea. 
When they withdrew, the gentlemen promised to 
join them in an lioui , fie**]! bottles w’eie brought, 
the dead men,” meaning the empty bottles, removed ; 
and **d’you hear, John? bring clean glasses,’ my 
Lord Smalt said. On which the gallant Colonel 
Alwit said, "I’ll keep my glass; for wdne is the best 
hquor to w-ash glasses in,” 
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After an hour the gentlemen johied the ladies, 
and then they all sate and played quadiille until 
tluee o’clock in the morning, when the chans and 
the fianiheaux came, and this noble company went 
to bed. 

Such were maimeis six or seven scoie yeais ago. 
I diaw no mfeience fiom tins queer picture — ^let all 
moralists here piesent deduce their ou n. Fancy the 
moral condition of that society in which a lady of 
fashion joked with a footman, and carved a great 
shoulder of veal, and piovided besides a sudoin, 
a goose, hare, rabbit, chickens, paitiidges, black- 
puddings, and a ham for a dujnei foi eight 
Christians What — what could have been the 
condition of that polite woild in which people 
openly ate goose after almond pudding, and took 
theii soup in the middle of dinnei 9 Fancy a 
colonel in the GKiaids putting his hand mto a dish 
of betgnets d^ahricot, and helping his neighbour, a 
young lady dumonde^ Fancy a noble loid calling 
out to the seivants, before the ladies at his table, 
*'Hang expense, bimg us a ha’poith of cheese*” 
Such were the ladies of Saint James’s — such were 
the frequenteis of White’s Chocolate House, when 
Su ift used to visit it, and Steele described it as the 
^ centre of pleasuie, gallantly, and entertainment, a 
hundred and forty years ago* 

Dennis, who ran a muck at the literary society of 
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ids day, falls foal of pool Steele, and thns depicts 

him , — “ Sir John Edgar, of tlie County of in 

Ireland, is of a middle statuic, bioad sliouldeis, 
thick legs, a shape hke the pictuie of somebody 
over a farmei’s chimney — a short cliin, a short 
nose, a short forehead, a bioad, flat face, and a 
dusky countenance. Yet with such a face and 
such a shape, he discovered at sixty that he took 
himself for a heauty, and appeared to be moie 
mortified at being told that he was ugly, tlian he 
was by any reflection made upon his honoui or 
understanding. 

*'He is a gentleman bom, v,itness himself^ of very 
honourable family ; certainly of a very ancient one, 
for his ancestors flourished in Tipperaiy long befoic 
the English ever set foot in Ireland. He has testi- 
mony of this more authentic than the Hei aids’ Office, 
'' 01 any human testimony. For God has maiked lum 
more abundantly than he did Cain, and stamped his 
native country on Iiis face, his imderstandmg, his 
writmgs, his actions, his passions, and, above all, his 
vamty. The Hiberman brogue is still upon all these, 
though long habit and length of days have worn it 
off lus tongue,” ^ 


* Steele replied to Dennis in an. *' Answer to a Whimsical 
Pamphlet, called the Character of Sir John Edgar” What 
Stcde had to say against the cross-gramcd old Critic discovers 
a great deal of humour 
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Although this portiait is the work of a man who 
was neither tlie fiiend of Steele nor of any other ^ 


“Thou never did’st let tlie'sun into thy garret, for fear he 
should bring a bailiif along with him 
“Your years are about sixty~five, an ugly, vinegar face, that if 
jou had any command* >ou would be obeyed out of fear, from 
your ill-nature pictured there, not from any other motive. Your 
height IS about some frie feet fi\e inches You see -1 can give 
jour exact measure as well as if I had taken j'our dimension 
avitli a good cudgel, u Inch I promise j ou to do ns soon as ei er I 
hax e the good fortune to meet you 
“Your doughty paunch stands before yon like a firkin of 
butter, and j'our duck-legs seem to be cast for cariymg 
burdens 

“Thy avorks are libels upon others, and satires upon thyself, 
and while they bark at men of sense, call him kna\ e and fool that 
wrote them Thou hast a great antipathy to thy own species , 
and hatest the sight of a fool but in thy glass “ 

Steele had been kind to Ilcnnis, and once got arrested on account 
of a pecuniary service which he did him When John heard of the 
feet — "S’death *” cries John , “why did not he keep out of the 
way as I did ? ” 

The “Answer” concludes by mentiomng that Cibber had 
offered Ten Pounds for the discoiery of the authorship of 
Dennis’s pamphlet , on which, says Steele, — 

“lam only soriy he has offered so much, because the twentieth 
part would hai c over-i alned lus whole carcase But I know the 
fellow that he keeps to give answers to his creditors will betray 
him , for he gave me lus word to bring ofScers on the top of the 
house that should make a hole through the ceilmg of lus garret, 
and so bring him to the pumshment he deserves Some people 
think this expedient out of the way, and that he would make 
his escape upon lieanng the least noise I say so too, but 
it takes him up half an hour exery night to fortify him- 
self with his old hair trunk, two or three joint stools, and 
some other lumber, which he ties together with cords so fast 
that it takes him up the same time in tlic mommg to release 
himselt” 
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man alive, yet theie is a dieadful resemblance to 
the original m the savage and exaggeiated traits of 
the earicature, and every body who knows him must 
recognise Dick Steele Dick set about almost all 
the undertakings of his life with inadequate means, 
and, as he took and furnished a house with the most 
generous intentions towaids his friends, the most 
tender gallantry towaids Ins wife, and with this 
only drawback, that he had nnt wherewithal to pay 
the rent when Quarter-day came, — so, in his life he 
proposed to himself the most magnificent schemes of 
viitue, foibeaiance, public and puvate good, and the 
advancement of his own and the national icligioii, 
but when he liad to pay for these articles — so 
difficult to purchase and so costly to maintain — 
poor Dick’s money was not forthcoming and when 
Viitue called with her little bill, Dick made a 
shuffling excuse that he could not see her that 
morning, having a headache fioni being tipsy over 
night; or nhen stem Duty lapped at the door 
with his account, Dick was absent and not leady 
to ' pay. He ‘ n as slinking at • the ' tavern ; or 
had some paiticulai business (of somebody’s else) 

_ at' the oidiuaiy'oi he was in hiding, oi ivorse 
than in hiding, in the lock-up house,' Wliat a 
situation foi a man! — foi a philanthropist — for a 
lover of light and truth — ^foi a magnificent de- 
signer and schemer! Not to daie to look in the 
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face the Religion which he adoied and which he 
had offended; to have to shirk down back lanes 
and alleysj so as to avoid the friend whom he 
loved and who had tiusted him — to have' the house 
which he had intended for his wife, whom -he 
loved passionately, and for her ladyship’s company 
which he wished to enteitain splendidly, m the pos- 
session of a haihff’s man, with a crowd of little 
creditors, — grocers, hutcheis, and small-coal men, 
Imgering lound the door widi then bills and jeering 
at him. Alas* for poor Dick Steele 1 For nobody 
else, of course. There is no man or woman in our 
time who makes fine projects and gives them up , 
from idleness or want of means. When Duly calls 
upon m, we no doubt are always at home and ready 
to pay tliat giim tax-gatherei Wlien we are stricken 
with rfemorse and promise leform, we keep our pro- 
imse, and are never angiy, oi idle, or extravagant 
any more. There are no chambers in our hearts, 
destined for family fiiends and affections, and now 
occupied by some Sm’s emissary and bailiff in pos- 
session. There are no httle sins, shabby peccadilloes, 
importunate remembrances, or disappointed holders 
of our piomises to leform, hovering at our steps, 
or knockmg at our door I Of couise not. We are 
living in the nmeteenth century, and poor Dick 
Steele stumbled and got up again, and got mto jail 
andoutagam, and smned and repented; and loved 
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ana suffeied; and lived .and died scores of yeais 
ago. Peace be wiili binil Let us think gently 
of one who was so gentle: let us spealc kindly 
of one whose own breast exubeiated with human 
kindness. 



LECTURE THE FOURTH. 
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PRIOR, GAY, AND POPE 

Matthew Pbioh was one of those famous and 
lucky wits of the auspicious leign of (Jueen Anne, 
whose name it behoves us not to pass ovei. Mat 
was a woi'ld-plnlosopher of no small genius, good> 
nature, and acumen ^ He loved, he drank, he sang 

• Gay calls him — “ Dear Prior . beloved by every muse ” 
— Mr Pope's Welcome from Greece 

Swift and Prior were lery intimate, and be is frequently men- 
tioned in the “Journal to Stelln” “Mr Prior," says Swift, 
“ walks to make himself fat, and I to keep myself down . . . 
We often walk round the park together ” 

In Sniffs works there is a curious tract called “Kemarks on 
the Characters of the Court of Queen Anne” [Scotfs edition, 
vol XU ] The “ Remarks ” are not by the Dean , hut at the end 
of each is an addition in itabcs from his hand, and these are 
always characteristic Thus, to the Duke of Marlborough, he 
adds, “ Deteslahly Covetous,” &c Prior is thus noticed — 

“ Matthew Pnion, Esq , Commissioner of Trade. 

“ On the Queen’s accession to the throne, he n as continued in 
his office, IS lery well at court with the ministry, and is an entire 
\ creature' of my Lord Jersey’s, whom he supports by his advices 
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He describes himself, in one of Ins lyiics, " in a little 
Dutch chaise on a Saturday night ; on his left hand 
his Horace; and a friend on Ins light,” going out of 
town from the Hague to pass that evening and -the 
ensumg Sunday, boozing at a Spiel-haus with his 
companions, perhaps bobbing for perch in a Dutch 
canal, and noting down, in a stiain and with a grace 
not uiiAVOithy of his Epicurean master, the charms 
of his idleness, his retreat, and his Bataviaii'Chloe. 
A vintnei’s son in Whitehall, and a distinguished 
pupil of Busby of the Eod, Prioi attiacted some 
notice by wilting veises at St. John’s College, Cam- 
biidge, and, coming up to town, aided Montague^ 


IS one of the best poets in England, but very facetious in conver- 
sation A tlun, bollow-lookcd man, turned of 40 years old This 
IS near the truth ” 

“Tet counting as far as to fifty his years, 

His virtues and vices were as other men’s are, 

High hopes he conceived and he smothered great fears. 

In a life party-coloured — ^half pleasure, half care. 

Not to business a drudge, nor to faction a slaic. 

He strove to make interest and freedom agree , 

In public employments mdustrious and grai e. 

And alone with his friends. Lord, how merry u as he I 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot. 

Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust , 

And whirled in the round as the wheel turned about. 

He found riches had v mgs, and knew man was but dust ” 
Pmoii’s Poems [For my own monument ] 

\ 

' “They joined to produce a parody, entitled the ‘Town and 
Country Mouse,’ part of which Mr. Bayes is supposed to gratify 
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in an attack on the noble old English lion John 
Dryden, in iidicule of whose work, The Hind and 
the 'Panther,” he brought out that remarkable and 
famous burlesque, " The Tow n and £)ountry Mouse ” 
Aien’t you all acquainted with it? Jffave you not 
all got it by health Wliat! have you nevei heard 
of it? See what fame is made ofl The wonderful 
pait of the satire was, that, as a natmal consequence 
of “ The Town and Country Mouse,” Matthew Piioi 
was made Secretaiy of Embassy at the Hague I I 
beheve it is dancing, lathei than smging, which 
distinguishes the young English diplomatists of the 
piesent day; and have seen them in various parts 
perform that pait of tlieii duty veiy finely. In^ 
Prior’s time it appears a diffeient accomplishment 
led to preferment. Could you write a copy of 
Alcaics? that was the question. Could you tuin 
out a neat epigram or two? Could you compose 
‘^The Town and Country Moused” It is manifest 
that, by the possession of this faculty, the most diffi- 
cult treaties, the laws of foreign nations, and tlie 
interests of our own, are easily understood. Prior 
rose m the diplomatic service, and said good tlimgs 


XUS old iriends Smart and Johnson, by repeating to them The 
piece IS therefore founded upon the twice-told jest of the ‘ Ee' 
hearsal’ . There is nothing nen or original in the idea 
In this piece, Prior, though the jouiigcr man, seems to have had 
by far the largest share "-—Scott’s Dryden, vol i p 330. 
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that proved his sense and his spirit. When the 
apaitments at Versailles weie shewn to him, with 
the victories, of Louis XIV painted op the walls, 
and Prior was asked whether the palace of the King 
of England had any such decorations, The monu- 
ments of my master’s actiohs,” Mat said, of William, 
whom he cordially levered, *^aie to he seen every- 
where except in his own house.” Bravo, Mat! 
Piior rose to be full ambassador at Paiis,^ where 
he somehow was cheated out of Ins ambassadorial 
plate, and in a heroic poem, addressed by him to 
her late lamented majesty Queen Anne, Mat makes 
some magnificent allusions to these dishes and spoons, 
of which Eate had deprived him. All that he wants, 
he says, js her Majesty’s picture; without that he 
can’t be happy. 


> “ He was to have been in the same commission with the Dnkc 
of Slirewsbury, but that that nobleman,” says Johnson, “refused 
to be associated ivith one so meanly bom Prior therefore con- 
tinued to act without a title till the Duke’s return next year to 
England, and then hb assumed the style and dignity of ambas- 
sador ” 

He had been thinking of slights of this sort when he wrote his 
Epitaph — 

“ Nobles and heralds by your leave, 

Here hes what once was hfatthew Pnor, 

The son of Adam and ot Eve , 

Can Boimbon or Nassau claim higher 7 ” 

But, m this case, the old prejudice got the* better of the old 
joke 
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“ Thee, gracious Anne, thee present I adore » 

Thee, Queen of Peace, if Time and Pate have power 
Higher to raise the glories of thy reign, 

In words sublimer and a nobler strain 
May future bards the mighty theme rehearse 
Here, Stator Joi e,”and Phmbus, long of verse. 

The votive tablet I suspend ” 


With that word the poem stops abiuptly. The 
votive tablet is suspended foi ever like Mahomet’s 
coffin. News came that the Queen was dead. Statoi 
Jove, and PhcebuSj kmg of veise, weie left tliere, 
hoveling to this day, over the votive tablet The 
picture was never got any more than the spoons and 
dishes — the inspiration ceased — the verses weie not 
wanted — the ambassador wasn’t wanted Poor Mat 
was recalled from his embassy, suffeied disgrace 
along witli his patrons, lived under a soit of cloud 
evei after, and disappeared in Essex Wlien deprived 
of all his pensions and emoluments, the hearty and 
geneious Oxford pensioned him They played for 
gallant stakes — the bold men of those days — and 
lived and gave splendidly. 

Johnson quotes fiom Spence a legend, that Prior, 
aftei spending an evening with Harley, St. John, 
Pope, and Swift, would go off and smoke a pipe 
with a couple of friends of his, a soldier and his 
wife, in Long Acie Those who have not read his 
late excellency’s poems should be named that they 
smack not a little of the conversation of his Long' 
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Acre friends Johnson speaks slightingly of his 
lyrics ; hut with due deference to the great Samuel, 
Pnor’s'seem to me amongst the easiest, the richest, 
the most charmingly humourous of English lyrical 
poems.^ Horace is always m his mind, and his song, 
and his philosophy, his good sense, his happy easy 
turns and melody, his loves, and his Epicureanism, 
hear a great resemblance to that most delightful and 
accomplished master In reading his works, one is 

* His epigrams have the genume sparkle 

Tan Eemedt wobbe than the Disease 

“I sent for Badcliff, iras so ill, 

’ That other doctors gave me o\ cr 

He felt ray pulse, prescribed a pill, 

And I was likely to recover 

“ But when the wit began to wheeze, 

' And wine had warmed the pohtician. 

Cured yesterday of my disease, 

I died last night of my physician,” 


“ Yes, evety poet is a fool , 

By demonstration Hed can show it. 
Happy could Hed’s myerted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet ” 


“ On his death-bed poor Lubin lies, 

His spouse IS in despair , 

With frequent sobs and mutual sighs, 
They both express them care 

" A different cause says Parson Sly, 
The same effect maj giic , 

' Poor Lubin fears that he shall die, 

His wife that he may liv e ” 
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struck with their modem air, as well as hy their 
happy similarity to the songs of tlie charming owner 
of the Sabine farm. In his verses addressed to 
Halifax, he says, writing of that endless theme to 
poets, the vanity of human wishes — 

“ So when in fevered dreams we smlc, > 

And, waking, taste what we desire, 

The real draught but feeds the fire, 

The dream is better than the drmlc. 

“ Our liopes bke towering falcons aim 
At objects m an any height 
To stand aloof and view the flight, 

Is all the pleasure of the game ” 

Would not you fancy that a poet of our own dayS^ 
was smging? and, in the veises of Chloe weeping 
and reproaching him for his inconstancy, where he 
says — 

“ The God of us verse-men, you know, child, the Sun, 

How after liis journey, he sets up his rest 
If at morning o’er earth ’tis Ins fancy to run. 

At night he dcchnes on his Thetis’s breast 

“ So, when I am wearied with wandering all day, 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come . 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 

Tliey were but my visits, but thou art my home ! 

“ Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree , 

Pop thou art a girl as much brighter than her. 

As he was a poet subluner than me ’ 

If Prioi read Horace, did not Thomas Moore study 
Pi 101 9 Love and pleasuie find singers in all days. 
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Roses arc alw ays blo^^ mg and fading — to-day as in 
that pietty time v/hen Piior sang of them, and of 
Chloo lamenting their decay — 

“ Siic sighed, she smiled, and to the flo^'-ers 
Pointing, the lovelj moralist said , 

Sec, friend, in some fevr leisure hours, 

Sec yonder irhat a change is made' 

. “ All, me • the blooming pride of May, 

And that of Bcaut3' are but one 
At morn both Rounsht, bright and gay. 

Both fade at c\cmng, pale and gone 

“ At dawn poor Stella danced and sung, 

The amorous youth around her bowed, 

At night her fatal knell was rung , 

I saw, and kissed her in her shroud. 

“ Such as she is who died to-day, 

Such I, alas, may be to-morrow 
Go, Damon, bid the Musa display 
llie justice of thy Clo»,’s sorrow ” 

Damon’s knell -nas lung m 1721. May his turf 
lie lightly on him ' Deiis sU propiiws liuic potatori, as 
Walter de Mapes sang.^ Pei haps Samuel Johnson, 


‘ raion to sui TiIomas ^A^3u^c 

» Aug 4, 1709 

“Dear Sir, 

“Friendship may live, I grant jou, without bemg fed and 
cherished by correspondence , but with that additional benefit I 
am of opinion it will look more cheerful and thnic better for in 
this case, as iii lo\ c, though a m.m is sure of his own constancy, 
^et his happiness depends a good deal upon the sentiments of 
another, and while jou and Chloc are alive, tis not enough that 
I love j'ou both, eveept I am sure you both love me again, and as 
one of her scrawls fortifies my mind more against affliction than 
all Epictetus, with Simphcius’s comments into the bargam, so 

K 
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wlio spoke slightingly of Piior’s verses, enjoyed them 
moie than he was willing to ovui. The old moralist 

your single lelter gave me more real pleasure than all the works 
of Plato I must return my answer to jour -very kind 

question concerning my health The Bath waters have done a 
good deal towards the recovery of it, and the great specific, Cape 
Caballum, will, I think, confirm it Upon tins head I roust tell 
you that my mare Betty grows bhnd, and may one day, by 
breaking my neck, perfect my cure if at Bivham fur any pretty 
nagg that is between thirteen and fourteen hands presented lum- 
self, and you would be pleased to purchase him for me, one of 
your servants might ride him to Buston, and I might receive him 
there. This, sir, is just as such a thing happens If you hear, 
too, of a Welch widow, vith a good jomture, that has licr goings 
and is not very slattish, pray, be pleased to cast jour eje on her 
for me, too You see, sir, the great trust I repose in your skill 
and honour, when I dare put two such commissions in your 
hand. ” — The Hanmer Correspondence, p 120 ' 

pitoM un riiion 

"Pans, 1st — IZthMaif, 1714 

“Mt nsAn Loud asd PniBOT, 

"Matthew never had so great occasion to wnte a word to 
Heniy ns now it is noised here that I am soon to return ’'The 
question that I wish I could answer to the many that ask, and to 
our friend Colbert de Torcy (to whom I made your com^ments 
in the manner you commanded) is, what is done for me , and to 
what I am recalled ? It may look hke a bagatelle, what is to 
become of a plulosopher like me ? but it is not such what is to 
become of a peison who had the honour to be chosen, and sent 
fuller as intrusted, in the midst of a war, w ith what the Queen 
designed should make the peace , returning with the Lord Bolmg- 
broke, one of the greatest men m England, and one of the finest 
heads in Europe (as they say here, if true or not, rCimparte'), 
havmg been left by him in the greatest character (that of Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary), exercising that power conjointly with 
the Didre of Shrewsbury, and solely after his departure , havm^ 
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had studied them as well as Mr. Thomas Moore, 
and defended them, and showed that he remembered 


here received more distinguished honour than anj Minister, 
except an Ambassador, ever did, and some which were never 
given to any, but who had that character , having had all the 
success that could be expected, having CGod be thanked') spared 
norpains, at a time when at home the peace is voted safe and 
honourable — at a time when the Earl of Oxford is Lord Treasurer 
and Lord Bolingbrokc First Secretary of State ? 'This unfortu- 
nate person I say, neglected, forgot, unnamed to anything that 
may speak the Queen satisfied with his services, or his fnends 
concerned as to his fortune 

' “Mr de Torcy put me qmte out of countenance, the other day, 
by a pity that wounded me deeper than ever did the cruelty of 
the late Lord Godolphin He said he vrould write to Bobin and 
Harry about me God forbid, my lord, that I should need any 
foreign intercession, or owe the least to any Frenchman living, 
besides the decency of behaviour and the returns of common 
civihty some say I am to go to Baden, others that I am to be 
added to the Commissioners for setthng the commerce In all 
cases 1 am ready, but in the mean time, dv, altguid de trtbui 
capellts Neither of these two are, I presume, honours or rewards, 
neither of them (let me say to my dear Lord Bolingbrokc, and let 
him not be angry with me,) are what Drift may aspire to, and 
what Mr Whitworth, w'ho was his fellow clerk, has or may 
possess 1 am far from desiring to lessen the great merit of the 
gentleman 1 named, for I heartily esteem and lov e him , but m 
this trade of ours, my Lord, m vrhich you are the general, as in 
that of the soldiery, there is a certain right acquired by time and 
long service You would do an} thing for your Queen’s service, 
but-you would not be contented to descend, and be degraded to a 
charge, no way proportioned to that of Secretary of State, any 
more than Mr Boss, though he would charge a party with a 
halbard in his hand, would be content all his hfe after to be 
Seijeant Was my Lord Dartmouth, from Secretary, returned 
again to be Commissioner of Trade, or from Secretary of War, 
would Frank Gwyn think himself kindly used to be returned 
again to be Commissioner? In short, my lord, you have put mo 

N 2 
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them very well too, on an occasion when their 
morahty was called m question by that noted puiitan, 
James Boswell, Esq , of Auchinleck.^ 


above myself and if I am to return to myself, I shall return to 
somethmg very discontented and imeasy I am sure, my lord, 
you inll make the best use yon can of this hint for my good 1£ 
I am to have anything, it will certainly be for Her Majesty’s 
service, and the credit of my friends in the jMimstry, that it be 
done before I am recalled from home, lest the world may think 
either that I have merited to be disgraced, or that ye dare not 
stand by me. If nothing is to be done, ^at voluntas Da I have 
wnt to Lord Treasurer upon tlus subject, and baling implored 
your kmd mterecssion, I promise j ou it is the last remonstrance 
of this kmd that I mil cicr make Adieu, my lord , all honour, 
health, and pleasure to you, 

- “ Yours ever, 

"Mait” 

“PS — Lady Jersey is just gone from me We drank your 
healths together in usquebaugh after our tea we are the greatest 
friends alii e. Once more adieu Tliere is no such thmg as the 
‘Book of Travels’ you mentioned, if there be, let friend Tilson 
send us more particular account of them, for neither 1 nor Jacob 
Tonson can find them Pray send Barton back to me, I hope with 
some comfortable tidmgs ” — Bolmgbrohe's Ltllers 

* “I asked whetlicr Prior’s poems were to be prmted entire; 
Johnson said they uere I mentioned Lord Hales’ censure of 
Prior in his preface to a collection of sacred poems, by various 
hands, published by him at Edinburgh a great many years ago, 
where he mentions ‘these impure tales, which will be the eternal* 
opprobium of their ingemous author’ Jomsoii ‘Sir, Lord 
Hales has forgot There is notlung in Prior that will excite to 
lewdness If Lord Hales thinks there is, he must be more com- 
bustible than other people’ I instanced the tale of ‘Paulo 
Purganti and his anfe’ Jou>so> ‘Sir, there is nothing there 
but that Ills wife wanted to be kissed, when poor Paulo was out 
of pocket Ho, su. Prior is a lady’s book No lady is ashamed 
to hat e It Standing in her library ’’— Boswelu’b Life of Johnson 
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In the great society of the Tvits, John Gay deserved 
to he a favourite, and to- have a good place.^ In 
his set all were fond of him. His success ofFended 
nohody. He missed a fortune once or twice. He 
was talked of for court favour, and hoped to win 
it; hut the court favour jilted him Graggs gave 
him some South-Sea Stock; and at one time Gay 
had very nearly made Ins fortune. But Fortune 
shook her swift wings and jilted him too : and so 
his fiiends, instead of hemg angiy v ith him, and 
jealous of him, weie kind and fond of honest Gay. 
In the portraits of the literal y woithies of the early 
part of the last century. Gay’s face is the pleasantest 
perhaps of aU. It appears' adorned with neither 

’ Gay was of an old Devonshire family, hut his pecuniary 
prospects not hemg great, ivas placed in his youth in the house 
of a silk-mercer in London He •was horn in 1688 — ^Pope’s year, 
and in 1712 the Duchess of j^Ionmouth made liim her secretary. 
Next year he published Ins “llural Sports,” ■winch he dedicated 
to Pope, and so made an acquaintance, ■which became a memorable 
friendship 

“ Gay,” says Pope, “ was qmte a n<atural man, — ^ivholly without 
art or design, and spoke just what he thought and as he thought 
it He dangled for t-wenty years about a court, and at last was 
offered to be made usher to the young princess Secretary Craggs 
made Gay a present of stock in the South-Sea year , and he was 
once worth 20,000? , hut lost it all again He got about 500? by 
the first Seggat’s Opera, and 1100? or 1200? by the second He 
was negligent and a bad -manager Latterly, the Duke of Queens- 
herry took his money into his kcepmg, and let him only have 
what was necessary out of it, and, as he lived with them, he could 
not have occasion for much He died worth upwards of 3,000?” — 
Pope (Spence’s Anecdotes) 
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periwig nor niglit-cap (the full dress and negligSd of 
learning, •nithout which the painteis of tliose days 
scarcely evei pouitrayed w'lts), and he laughs at you 
over his shoulder with an honest hoyish glee — an 
aitless sweet humoui. He was so kind, so gentle; 
so jocular, so delightfullj'- husk at times, so dismally 
^^oe-hegone at otheis, such a natnial good-creatuie 
that the Giants loved him The gicut Swift was 
gentle and sportive with him,^ as the enoimous Bioh- 
diiiffnasr maids of honoui weie with little Gulliver. 
He could fiisk and fondle round Pope," and sport, 
and balk, and caper without offending the most thm- 
skmned of poets and men; and when he was jilted 
in that little couit affau of which we have spoken, 

‘ “Mr regards, as honest and sincere a man as 

er I tneir ” — Svitt, to Lady Belly Germaine, Jan 1733 

' * “ Of manners gentle, of affections mild , 

In it a man , simplicity, a child , 

TTitli native humour tcmp’rmg tirtuous rage, 

Form’d to dehght at once and lash the ago , ‘ 

Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted e’en among the great 
A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Unbhmed through life, lamented in the end 
- These are thy honours , not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kmgs thj dust , 

But that the worthy and the good shall say, 

Striking their pensive bosoms, ‘ATerc lies Gaj 

Pope’s EpilapJi on Gay 

“ A hare nho, in a ci\il way, 

Comphed with everything, lilve Gaj *’ 

Fables, “ The Bare and many Friends ” 
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his warm-heaited patrons the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensheiry,^ (the “ Kitty, beautiful and young,” of 

‘ “I can give you no account of Gay,” says Pope, curiously, 
“ since he was raffled for, and won hack hy his Duchess ” — Wor/is, 
Roscoe's Ed , Tol ix p 392 

Here is the letter Pope wrote to him when the death of Queen 
Anne brought hack Lord Clarendon from Hanoi er, and lost him 
the secretaryship of that nobleman, of which he had had hut a 
short tenure ' 

Gay’s court prospects were neier happy from tins time — ^His 
dedication of the “ Shepherd’s Week,” to Bolingbroke, Swift used 
to call the " original sm,” which had hurt him with the house of 
Hanoi er 

“ Sept 23, 1714 

“DEAuMn Gat, — 

“ Welcome to your native soil ! welcome to your friends ! 
thrice welcome to me' whether returned in glory, blest with 
court interest, the loVe and familiarity of the great, and filled 
with agreeable hopes , or melancholy with dejection, contempla- 
tive of the changes of fortune, and doubtful for the future , 
whether returned a triumphant Whig or a depending Tory, 
equally all hail ' equally beloied and welcome to me ' If happy, 
I am to partake of your elevation , if unhappy, you hai e still a 
w arm comer in my heart, and a retreat nt Benfield in the worst 
of times at your service If you are a Tory, or thought so by 
any man, I know it can proceed from nothing but your gratitude 
to a few people who endeavoured to serve you, and whose pohtics 
w ore never your concern If you are a THiig, as I rather hope, 
and as I think your pnnciples and mine (as brother poets) had 
over a bns to the side of liberty, I know jou will be an honest 
man 'and an inoffensive one Upon the whole, I know you are’ 
incapable of bemg so much of cither party as to be good for 
nothing Therefore, once more, whatever you are or in whatever 
state you are, all hail ! 

“ One or two of your own friends complained they had nothing 
from you since the Queen’s death, I told them no man livmg 
loved Mr Gay better than I, yet I had not once ivTitten to him 
In all his voyage This I thought a convincing proof, but truly 
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Pnoi!,) pleaded Ins cause uith indignation, and quitted 
“the couit in a liufF, caiiying off with them into then 

one may bo a fncnd to another •without telhng him so every 
month But they had reasons, too, themsdves to allege m your 
excuse, as men who really lalue one another will neier uant such 
as make their fnends and themselves easy The late nmversal 
concern in puhbc affnirs threw ns ill into a hnny of spirits 
even I, who am more a philosopher than to expect anything from 
any reign, was borne away with the current, and full of the 
expectation of the successor During jour journeys, I knew not 
whither to aim a letter after yon , that was a sort of shooting 
fljmg add to this the demand Homer had upon me, to write fifty 
1 erses a day, besides learned notes, all of •rhich are at a conclu- 
sion for this year Bejoice uith me, 0 my fncnd* that my 
labour is over , come and make merry with me m much feasting 
"Wo will feed among the lilies (by the lilies I mean the ladies) 
Are not the Bosalindas of Britain as charming ns theBIonsahndas 
of the Hague? or liaic the two great Pastoral poets of our own 
nation renounced loi e at the same time ? for Phillips, unnatural 
Phillips, hatli deserted it, jea, and in a nisbc manner lacked Ins 
Bosahnd. Dr Parnell and I haxe been inseparable ever since 
you went We are now at the Bath, where (if you are not, as 1 
heartily hope, bettor engaged) your companj would he the greatest 
pleasure to us m the world Talk not of expenses Homer shall 
support lus children 1 beg a line from yon, directed to the Post- 
house in Bath Poor Parnell is in an ill state of health 

“Pardon me if I add a word of adiice in the poetical way. 
TVnte something on the King, or Prince, or Princess On what- 
soever foot you may he with the court, this can do no harm I 
shall ne\ er know where to end, md am confounded m the many 
tlimgs I have to say to jou, though they all amount hut to this, 
that I am, entirely, as ever, 

“ Your,” &C. 

Gay took the advice “m the poetical way,” and pubhshed “An 
Epistle to a Lady occasioned by the arrival of lier Eoyal Highness 
the Prmcess of AVales ” But, though this brought him access to 
Court, and the attendance of the Prince and Princess at his farce 
of the “ "NYliat d’j e call it,” it did not bring him a place On the 
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retiicment tlieii^kind gentle piotdgd. Witli these 
kind lordly folks, a leal Duke and Duchess, as 
delightful as those who hai homed Don Quixote, and 
loved that dear old Sancho, Gay lived, and was 
lapped in cotton, and had his plate of chicken, and 
his' saucer of cieam, and fiisked, and' balked, and 
Avheezed, and grew fat, and so ended ^ He became 
veiy melancholy and lazy, sadly plethoiic, and only 
occasionally divertmg in Ins latter days But evei}’-- 
body loved him, and the remembrance of his pietty 
little tricks , and the raging old Dean of St Patiick’s, 
chafing in his banishment, was afiaid to open the 
letter which Pope wnote him, announcing the sad 
news of the death of Gay.® 

> 

accession of George II , he w as offered the situation of Gentleman 
Usher to the Princess Louisa (her Highness hcing then two years 
old), but “by this offer,” says Johnson, “he thought lumself 
insulted ” 

* “ Gay was a great eater — As the Prench philosopher used 
to prove his existence by cogilo, ergo sum, the greatest proof of 
Gay’s existence is, edit, ergo est ” — in a Letter to Pope 
(^Spence's Anecdotes') 

® S«ift mdorsed the letter — “On my dear friend Mr Ga}’s 
death , received Dec 15, but not read till the 20th, by an impulse 
foreboding some misfortune ” 

“ It was by Swift’s mterest that Gay was made known to LoiJ 
Bolingbroke, and obtained his patronage" — Scott’s Swi/t, aol i. 
p 156 

Pope wrote on the occasion of Gay’s death, to Swift, thus — 

“[Dec 5, 1732] 

... “ One of the dearest and longest tics I haac ever had is 

broken all on a sudden by the unfortunate deatli of poor Mr 
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Swift’s letters to him are beautiful ; and having no 
puipose but kindness an writing to him, no paity aim 
to advocate, oi slight oi anger to wieak, every word" 
the Dean says to his favouiite is natural, trustivortliy, 
and kindly. His admiration for Gay’s parts and 
honesty, and his laughtei at his wealmesses, were alike ' 
just and genuine -He paints his character in wonder- 
ful jileasant traits of joculai satiie. I wiit lately - 
to Ml Pope,” Swift says, wiitmg to Gay, “ I wish 
you had a little villalcm in his neighbourhood , but 
you are yet too volatile, and any lady with a coach 
and six horses would cairy you to Japan ” " If your 
ramble,” says Swift, in anotliei lettei^ was on horse- 
back, I am glad of it, on account of your health; 
but I know your ai ts of packmg up a journey between 
stage-coaches and friends’ coaches — foi you are as 
airant a cockney as any hosier in Gheapside. I have 
often had it in my head to put it into youis, that you 
ought to have some great work m scheme, which - 
may take up seven j’-ears to finish, besides two or ' 
thiee under-ones that may add another thousand 


Gay An inflammatory fever earned liim out of this life in three 
days He asked of you a few liours before ivhen in acute 

torment by the inflammation in his bowels and breast . His 
sisters, we suppose, will be his heirs, who are two widows 
Good God ’ how often are w e to die before we go quite off this 
stage ? In ciery friend we lose a part of ourselves, and the best 
part God keep those we have left ! few are worth praying for, 
and one’s self the least of all.” 
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poimds to your stock, and tlien I shall he in less pain 
about you. I ^know you ^can find dinners, hut you 
love twelve-penny coaches too well, without consi- 
dering that the interest of a whole thousand pounds 
bungs you hut half-a-cro^vn a day and then Swift 
goes off fiom Gay to pay some grand compliments 
to Her Grace the Duchess of Queensheny, in whose 
sunshine Mr. Gay was basking, and in whose radiance 
the Dean would have liked to warm himself too. 

But we have Gay heie before us, m these letters — 
lazy, kindly, uncommonly idle ; lather slovenly, I ’m 
afiaid, for ever eating and saying good things, a 
little, round, Fiench ahbe of a man, sleek, soft- 
handed, and soft-hearted. 

Our object in these lectuies is rather to describe ' 
the men than their woiks , or to deal with the latter 
only in as far as they seem to illustrate the chaiacter 
of their wiiters Mi. Gay’s " Fables,” which were 
written to benefit that amiable Prince, the Duke of 
Cumbeiland, the waiiior of Dettingen and Culloden, 

I have not, I own, been able to peruse since a peiiod 
of very eaily youth and it must be confessed that 
they did not effect much' benefit upon the illustrious 
young Piince, ivhose manners they were mtended to 
mollify, andivhose natural ferocity our gentle-hearted 
SatirSt perhaps pioposed to lestiain. But the six 
pastorals called the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Week,” and the 
builesque poem of " Trivia,” any man fond of lazy 
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literature will find delightful, at the present day, and 
must read from begmnmg to end with pleasuie. 
They are to poetiy ,what charming little 'Dresden 
china figures are to sculpture graceful, minikin, 
fantastic ; with a certam beauty always accompanying , 
them. The pietty little personages of the pastoral, 
with gold clocks to theif stockings, and fresh satin 
ribbons to their crooks and waistcoats and boddices, 
dance their loves to a mmuet-tune played on a bird- 
organ, approach the chaimerj 6r rush from the false 
one daintily on their led-heeled tiptoes, and die of 
despair or rapture, with the most pathetic little grins 
and ogles; or repose, simpeiing at each other, under 
an arbour of pea-green crockery; or piping to pretty 
flocks that have just been washed with the best Naples 
in a stream of Bergamot. Gay’s gay plan seems to 
me far pleasanter than that of Phillips — ^Ins rival and 
Pope’s — a serious and dxeaiy idyllic cockney; not 
that Gay’s “ Bumkmets and Hobnehas” are a whit 
more natural than the would-be serious characters of 
the other posture-master , but the quality of this true 
humourist was to laugh and make laugh, though 
always with a secret kindness and tenderness, to per- 
form the drollest little antics and capers, but always 
with a certain grace, and to sweet music — as you 
may have seen a Savoyaid boy abroad, with a hurdy- 
gurdy and a monkey, turning over head and heels, 
or clattenng and pirouetting in a pair of wooden - 
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sTioes, yet always with a look of love and appeal in 
his bright eyes, and a smile that asks and wins 
affection and piotection. Happy they who have that 
sweet gift of nature * It was this which made the 
gieat folks and court ladies fiee and friendly with 
John Gay — ^which made Pope and Aihuthiiot love 
him — ^which melted the savage heait of Swift when 
he thought of him — and drove away, for a moment 
or two, the dark frenzies which obscured the lonely 
tyrant’s brain, as he heard Gay’s voice with its simple 
melody and artless ringing laughter. 

What used to be said about Rubmi, guil avait des 
larmes dans la voix, may be said of Gay,^ and of one 
other humorist of whom we shall have to spealc In 
almost every ballad of liis, however slight , " in the 


* “ Gay, like Goldsmitli, had a musical talent ‘ He could play 
on the flute,’ says Malone, ‘ and was, therefore, enabled to adapt 
so happily some of the airs m the Beggar’s Opera ’ ” — Notes to 
Sfbkcc 

* “ T’was when the seas were roarmg 
With hollow blasts of wmd, 

A damsel lay deploring 
All on a rock reclined 
Wide o’er the foammg billows 
She cast a wistful look , 

Her head was crown’d with willows 
That trembled o’er the brook 

** ‘ Twelve months are gone and over, 

And mne long tedious days ; 

Why didst thou, venturous lover — 

Why didst thou trust the sens? 
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Beggai’s Opera and in its wearisome continuation 
(where the vefses^re to the full as pretty as in the 


Cease, cease, tlion cruel Ocean, > 

And let mv lover rest , 

Ah * ivhat’s thy troubled motion 

To that Tvithin my breast ? 

< 

" ‘ The merchant robb’d of pleasure, 
bees tempests m despair , 

£ut what’s the loss of treasure 
f To losing of my dear ’ 

Should you some coast be laid on, 

"Where gold and diamonds grow, 

You’d find a ndier maiden, 

But none that loves you so 

“‘llow can they say that Nature 
Has nothing made in lain, 

"Why, then, beneath the water ' 

Should hideous rocks rcmaiu? 

No ejes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep. 

To wreck the wandering lover, 

And leave the maid to weep? ’ 

“ All melancholy Ijing, 

‘ Thus wad’d she for her dear, 

Eepay’d each blast inth sighing, 

Each billon with a tear, 

"When o’er the white wave stooping. 

His floating corpse she spy’d. 

Then, hke a Idy drooping, 

She bow’d her'liead, and died 

A Ballad, from the “ What-d’ye call it” 

“"What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or, rather. Swift’s 
Arbuthnot’s, Pope’s, and Gay’s, in the'* "What d’ye call it,’ ’’Twas 
when the seas were roanng? ’ I have boon well informed, that 
they all contributed ” — Cowper to Unwin, 1783 
’ “ Dr Swift had been observing once to Hr Gaj, what an odd 
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first piece, Lovrever}, there is a peculiar, hinted^ 
pathetic sweetness and melody. It charms and melts 
yon. It’s indeSnable, but it exists: and is the pro- 
perly of John Gay’s and Oliver Goldsmith’s best 
verse, as fragrance is of a violet, or freshness of a 
rose. 

Let me read a piece from one of his letters, which 
is so famous that most people here are no doubt 
familiar with it, hut so delightfal that it is always 
pleasant to hear: — 

“ I hare jnst passad part of this summer at an o’d romantic 
seat of mv Lord Harcotirt’s, which, he lent me. It orerlooks a 
common ^vfiejd. whtr^ nnder the shade of a hajrccct^ sat two 


pretty sort of thing a Ssewgate Pastoral might make. Gay was 
indmed to try. at such a thmg for some time, bat afterwards 
thongbt it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan 
This was what gave rise to the ‘Beggar's Opera’ He began on 
it, and when he Srst mentioned it to SwiE, the Doctor did not 
mnch like the project- As Le carried it on, he showed what he 
wrote to both of ns; and i.e now and then gave a correction, or a 
word or two of advice; bnt it was wholly of his own wxitmg 
WTienit was done^ nc.ther of ns thongnt it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congreve, who, afier readmg it over, said, ‘It would 
either take greatly, or ha damned coa*bnndeJ]y.’ We were aT a; 
the first night of it, in great uncertainty of the event, tid we were 
very much encouraged byoverheanng the Duke of Argjle, who 
sat in the next box to ns, say, ‘It will do — ^it must do’ — see it 
in the eyes of themi’ This was a good wluie before the first act 
was over, and so gave us ease soon; Sir the Duke [besides his own 
good tastc3 has a more particular research than any one row 
living in cLscovering the taste of the pub ic. Ho was quite xigt t 
in this as usud, the good nature of the audience appeared stronger 
and stronger everj* act, and ended in a clamour of applause.” — 
Pope (Spencc's'Anecdcles) 
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lovers — as constant as ever ere found in romance — ^beneatli a 
spreading Trash The name of the one (let it sound as it will) was 
John Heivet, of the other Sarah Drew John was a well-set 
man, about five and twenty, Sarah, a hraa e woman of eighteen 
John had for several months home the labour of the day in the 
same field with Sarah, when she milked, it was his morning and 
evenmg chaige-to hnng the cows to her pails Their love was 
the talk, hut not the scandal, of the whole neighbourhood, for all 
tliQf aimed at avas the blameless jiosscssion jof each other in 
mamage It was but this > cry morning that he had obtamed her 
parents’ consent, and it was but till the next week that they uere 
to wait to be happy Perhaps this lery day, in the intervals of 
their work, they were talking of their weddmg clothes , and John 
was now matchmg several kinds of poppies and field-flowers, to 
make her a present of knots for the day "Wliile they were tlius 
employed (it was on the last of July), a terrible storm of thunder 
and lightning arose, that drove the labourers to what shelter the 
trees or hedges afforded Sarah, fnghtened and out of brcatli, 
sunk on a haycock, and John (who never separated from her, sat 
by her side, havmg raked two or three heaps together, to secure 
her Immediately, there was heard so loud a crash, as if heaven 
had burst asunder The labourers, all sohcitous for each other’s 
safety, called to one another those that were nearest our lovers, 
hearing no answer, stepped to the place where they lay they first 
saw a little smoke, and after, this faitliful pair— John, with one 
arm about his Sarah’s neck, and the other held over her face, as 
if to screen her from the lightning They were strmdr dead, and 
already grown stiff and cold in this tender posture There was 
no mark or discolouring on their bodies — only that S-trah’s eye- 
brow was a httle smged, and a small spot between her breasts 
They were buned the next day m one grave I ” 

And the proof that this description 'is delightful 
and beautiful is, that the gieat Mr. Pope admired 
it so much that he thought proper to steal it 
and to send it off to a certain lady and wit, with 
whom he pretended to be in love in those days — ^my 
Lord Duke of Kingston’s daughter, and married to 
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Mr. W 01 tley Montagu, tlien Ins Majesty’s Ambassador 
eit Oonstantmople. 

We aie now come to the greatest name on our 
list — the highest among the poets, the lugliest among 
the English wits and humourists with whom we have 
to rank him. If the author of the " Dunciad ” be 
not a humourist, if the poet of the “ Rape of the 
Lock ” be not a wit, who deserves to be called so *' 
Besides that biilliant gemus and immense fame, foi 
both of which we should respect him, men of letters 
should admue him as being the greatest litciary 
artist that England has seen. He polished, he 
refined, he thought; he took thoughts fiom other 
works to adorn and complete Ins own , boiiowing an 
idea or a cadence from another poet as he would a 
figure or a simile from a flowei, or a iiver, stieam, 

, or any object which struck lum m Ins walk, or con- 
templation of Nature. He began to imitate at an 
eaily age , ^ and taught himself to write by copying 


‘ " Waller, Spenser, and Dryden, -were Mr Pope’s great favour- 
ites, in the order they are named m his first reading, till he was 
about twelve years old ” — ^Pope {^Spencc'f Anecdotes) 

“Mr Pope’s father (who was an honest merchant, and dealt 
in Hollands, wholesale) was no poet, but he used to set him to 
make English verses when very young Ho was pretty difficult 
in being pleased, and used often to send him back to new turn 
them ‘These are not good rliimes,’ for that was my husband’s 
word for verses — Pope’s Motiieh (Spence) 

" I wrote things. Pm ashamed to say how soon Part of an 
Epic Poem when about twelve The scene of it lay at Bhodes, 

O 
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printed books. Then he passed into the hands of the 
piiestsj and from his first cleiical master, who came 
to him when he was eight years old, he went to a 
school at Twyfoid, and another school at Hyde Park, 
at which places he unlearned all that he had got 
from his fiist instructor. At twelve years old, he 
went with his father into Windsoi Forest, and theie 
learned for a few months under a fourth priest. 
" And this was all the teaching I evei had,” he said, 
** and God knows it extended a very little way.” 

Wlien he had done with his priests he took to 
readmg by himself, for which he had a very gieat 
eagerness and enthusiasm, especially foi poetry. He 
learned versification fiom Dryden, he said. In his 
youthful poem of ^^Alcandei,” he imitated every 

and some of the neiglibooring islands, and the poem opened under 
•water "with a description of the_ Court of Neptune ” — "Pots (Ibid) 

“His perpetual application (after bo set fb study, of bimselQ 
reduced him in four years’ tune to so bad a state of health, that, 
after trying physicians for a good -while m yam, he resolred to 
give -way to his distemper, and sat down calmly in a full expect- 
ation of death in a short time Under tlus thought, he wrote 
letters to taie a last farew ell of some of lus more particular friends,' 
and, among the rest, one to the Abbe»Southcote. The Abbe -was 
extremely concerned, both for his very ill state of health and the 
resolution he said he had tahen He thought there might yet 
bo hope, and went immediately to, Dr Eadclifie, -with whom he 
was well acquainted, told him Sfr Pope’s case, got full directions 
from him, and carried them down to Pope m Windsor Porest 
The chief thing the Doctor ordered liim was to apply less, and 
to ride everj day The foUoinng his advice soon restored nim 
to hia health ’’—Porn (Ibid) 
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poet, Cowley, Milton, Spensei, Statius, Homer, 
Tirgil. In a few years lie liad dipped into a gieat 
number of the English, French, Italian, Latin, and 
Greek poets. "This I did,” he. says, "without any 
design, except to amuse myself; and got the lan- 
guages by huntmg after the "stories in the seveial 
poets I read, rather than read the books to get the 
languages. I followed everywhere as my fancy led 
' me, and was hke a boy gathering floweis m the fields 
and woods, just as they fell in his way. These five 
or SIX years I looked upon as the happiest in my 
life.” Is not here a beautiftd hohday picture ^ The 
foiest and the faiiy story-book — the boy spelling 
Ariosto or Yirgil under the trees, battling with the 
Old for the love of Chimmie, or di earning of Armida’s 
garden — peace and sunshme round about — the 
kindest love and tenderness waiting for him at his 
quiet home yonder — and Genius throbbing in his 
young heart, and whispering to him, Tou shall be 
great; you shall be famous; you, too, shall love and 
sing; you wiU sing her so nobly that some kind 
heari: shall forget you are weak and ill-formed. 
Every poet had a love. Fate must give one to you 
too,’ — and day by day he walks the forest, very 
likely lookmg out for that charmer. ‘^They were 
the happiest days of his life,” he says, when he was 
only di earning of his fame; when he had gained 
that mistress she was no consoler 
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Tliat ,clianiier made liei appearanccj it woiild 
seem, about the yeai. 1705, ivlien Pope was seven- 
teen. Letteis of his are extant, addressed to a 

certam Lady M , whom the youth courted, and _ 

to whom he expiessed bis aadoui in language, to say 
no woise of it, that is enliiely peit, odious, and 
affected. He imitated love compositions as he had 
been imitating love poems just befoie — ^it was a sham 
mistress he com ted, and a sham passion, expressed 
as became it These aidudcy letters found then way 
mto pimt yeais afteiuaids, and weie sold to the 
congenial Mr. Cmll. If any of my hearers, as I 
hope they may, should take a fancy to look at Pope’s 
.. correspondence, let them pass over that fiist part of 
it; over, peihaps, almost all Pope’s lettcis to women, 
in which there is a tone of not pleasant gallantly, 
and, amidst a piofusion of compliments and polite- 
nesses, a something which makes one distrust the little 
pelt, pruiient baid There is veiy little indeed to 
say about his loves, and that httle not edifying He 
wiote flames and raptuies and elaboiate verse and 
piose for Lady Maiy Woitley Montagu; but that , 
passion probably came to a climax m an impeitmence 
and was extmgmshed by a box on the ear, oi some 
such rebuff, and he began on a sudden to hate her 
with a fervour much moie genuine than that of his 
love had been It was a feeble, puny grimace of 
love, and palteimg with passion. After Mi. Pope 
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had sent off one of -his fine compositions to Lady 
Mary, he made a second draft from the rough copy, 
and favoured some other friend vrith it. He was so 
charmed with th& letter of Gay’s, that I have Just 
' quoted, that he had copied that and amended it, and 
sent it to Lady Mary as his own. A gentleman who 
writes letters d deux Jins, and aftci having pouied 
out his heart to the beloved, serves up the same dish 
reehaujfd to a fiiend, is not very much in earnest 
about his loves, however much he may be in his 
piques and vanities when his impel tmence gets 
its due. , 

But, save that unlucky part of the Pope Cone- 
spondence, I do not know, in the lange of oim 
literature, volumes more delightful.^ You live in 


' MB POPE TO THE KEV ME BROOME, PUBRAM, NORPOBK 

2D<A, 1730 

“Dear Sir, — 

“I intended to -write to you on tins mdancholy subject, tbe 
dcitli of Mr Fenton, before yours came, but stayed to liaie 
informed myself and you of the circumstances of it All I bear 
1', that lie felt a gradual decay, though so early in life, and was 
declining for fire or six months It was not, as I apprehended, 
the gout in his stomach, but, 1 believe, rather a comphcation first 
of gross humours, as ho was naturally corpulcpt, not discharging 
themselves as he used no sort of exercise No man better bore 
the approaches of his dissolution (as I am told), or uitli less 
ostentation yielded up his being ,The great modesty which j ou 
know was natural to him, and the great contempt he had for all 
sorts of 1 unity and par<ide, never appeared more than in his last 
moments he had a conscious satisfaction (no doubt) in acting 
right, in feeling himself honest, true, and unpretending to more 
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them m tlie finest company in ' the w6rld. A little 
stately, perhaps; a little a-pprild and conscious that 

sXiratconLtmenr yet 

inm, I daresay they can be but 

"rutao^t fo ^ ““ he did 

Ss iS 1”® ^e join to 

sort at ip?^f Vr® ^ “^ect little of this 

marks nVw u^ ®“®e feir further re- 

ordS ^1,7 “ 9^ i‘r ' integrity made him leave an 

V eSs P“haps, though it is many 

ln,i I n ^ of tlie first book of ‘ Oppian ' He 

Imd begun a tragedy of Dion, but made small progress m it 

debits ^n’"** P°°’^ hut honest, leaving no 

lad, ,n ? to hlT TrumbaU nnd my 

«• T gratefulness, nnd mutual esteem 

ouiPt S ‘ Pleasure, take upon mo to draw this amiahle, 
incter ,n '“'P*'e*endmg, Christian, unphilosophical cha- 

Ss Jr" ' ""‘y he spokoJ m a fe,v 

joumrop nn^ oratoiy, and poetry, I leave them to 

sake and ^ writers, such as lore writing for writing 

viable P»-‘e than report th? 

“I condnin + 1 ^°^ Other man So the elegy I renoimcc 

man, and a friS tJ u“ hotti 

AnvtCT7Bin7eroIy,deMar" P'’°®‘ hyhis example 

Your afTcctionate and real servant” 

TO THE EABL OP BURMNOTOIf. 

*‘hfT ^nn, ‘'August, 1714 - 

of u hat evtraordinan nnm^ apeek she would give jou an account 
she cannot do, I ,nii^ oompany she had on the road, vvhicli, Since 

^ Toneon, vb^mmated ”'^o«htabIe rival of 

'^VindsorPorest He said he IieLd overtodk me m 
, He heard 1 designed for Oxford, the seat 
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they jure speaking to whole generations who are 
listening; hut in the tone of their voices — ^pitched. 


of the Muses, and vould, as my bookseller, by all means aecom-tl 
pany me thiflier 

“ I asked lum where he got his horse ? He answered he got it 
of his publisher, ‘for that rogue, my prmter (said he), dis- 
appointed me I hoped to put him in good humour by a treat 
at the tavern of a brown fricassee of rabbits, which cost ten 
shillmgs, With two quarts of wine, besides my conversation J[ 
thought myself cock-sure of his hor.sc, which he readily promised 
me, but said that Mr Tonson had just such another design of 
going to Oamhndgc, expectmg there the copy of a new kind of 

Horace from Dr , and if Mr Tonson went, he was pre- 

engaged to attend him, being to have the printing of tlie said 
copy So, in short, I borrowed this stone-horse of my publisher, 
which he had of kir Oldmixon for a debt He lent mo, too, the 
pretty hoy you see after me He was a smutty dog yesterday, 
and cost me more than two hours J:o i\ ash the ink off his face , 
but the devil is a fair-conditioned dciil, and very forward in his 
catechism If you have any more bags he shall carry them ’ 

“I thought Mr Lmtot’s civihty not to be neglected, so gave the 
boy a small bag containmg three shirts and an Elzevir Virgil, 
and, mounting in an instant, proceeded on the road, vitli my man 
before, my courteous stationer beside, and the aforesaid devil 
behind 

“ Mr Lmtot began in this manner ‘Now, damn them 1 What 
if they should put it mto the neivspaper how you and I went 
together to Oxford ? What would I care ? If I should go don n 
into Sussex they would say I was gone to the Speaker , but what 
of that ? If my son were but big enough to go on intli the 
busmess, by G— d, I would keep as good company as old Jacob ’ 

“ Hereupon, I inquired of his sou ‘ The lad (says he) has fine 
parts, but is somewhat sickly, much as you arc I spare for 
nothing in his education at Westmmster Pray, don’t you think 
Westminster to be the best school in England ? Most of the late 
Ministry came out of it , so did many of this Mmistrj I hope 
the boy will make his fortune ’ 

“‘Don’t you design to let him pass n >ear at Oxford ?’ ‘To 
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as no doubt tliey are, beyond tbe mere conversation 
key — m the expression of their tiiougbts, their 


•what purpose ? (said he.) The Universities do but make pedants, 
and I intend to hrccd lura a man of business ’ 

“As Mr Lintot was talking I observed he sat uneasy on his 
saddle, for which I expressed some solicitude. ‘Nothing (sajs 
he) I can bear it ucll enough, but, since ue haie the day 
before us, mefhinTrs it would be very pleasant for you to rest 
aivhile under the woods ’ When we were alighted, ‘ See, here, 
wliat a mighty pretty Horace I have in my pocket ! What, if you 
amused yourself in turnmg an ode till we mount again ? Lord ! 
if you pleased IVliat a clever miscellany might you make at 
leisure! hours’’ ‘Perhaps I may,* said I, ‘if we nde on , the 
motion IS an aid to my fancy , a round trot very much awakens 
my spirits , then jog on apace, and I’ll think os hard as I can ’ 

“ Silence ensued for a full hour , after which Ulr Lintot lugged 
the reins, stopped short, and broke out,’ ‘Well, sir, how far have 
you gone?’ I answered, seven miles ‘Z — ds, sir, ’said Lintot, 
‘ I thought you had done seven stanzas Olds worth, in a ramble 
round Wimbledon-hill, vv ould translate a whole ode in half this 
time I’ll say that for Oldsworth [though I lost by his Timothy's] 
he translates an ode of Horace the quickest of any man in 
England I remember Dr King would write verses in a tavein, 
three hours after he could not speak ^and there is Sir Eichard, 
in that rumbhng old chariot of his, between Elcet-ditch and St 
Giles’s pound, shall make you half a Job ’ / 

“ ‘ Pray, Mr Lintot,’ (said I) ‘ now you talk of translators, what 
*s your method of managing them ? ‘ Sir, [replied he] ‘thes2 are 
the saddest pack of rogues in the world in a hungry fit, they’ll 
swear they understand all the languages in the universe I have 
known one of them take down a Greek book upon my counter, 
and cry, “Ah, this is Hebrew,’’ and must read it from the latter 
end By G — d, I can nev er he sure in these fellows, for I neither 
•understand Greek, Latin, Prench, nor Itahan mysdf But tins 
IS my way , I agree with them for ten shillings per sheet, with a 
proviso that I will have their doings corrected "with whom I 
please , so by one or the other they are led at last to the true 
sense of an author , mj judgment giving the negative to all my 
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various views and natures, tliere is something gene- 
rous, and clieeiing, and ennobling. You are in the 

translators ’ ‘ Then how are yon sure these correctors may not 
impose upon you ? ’ ‘TVTiy, I get any mvil gentleman (especially 
any Scotchman) that comes into my shop, to read the original to 
me in English , by this I know whether my first translator be 
deficient, and whether my corrector merits his money or not 
“ ‘ I 'll tell you what happened to me last month I bargained 

with S for a new version of “Lucretius,” to pubhsh against 

Tonson's, agreeing to pay the author so many slulhngs at his 
producmg so many lines He made a great progress in a very 
short time, and I gave it to the corrector to compare with the 
Latm, but he went directly to Creech’s translation, and found it 
the same, word for word, all but the first page Now, what d’j e 
think I did ? I arrested the translator for a cheat , nay, and I 
stopped the corrector’s pay, too, upon the proof that he had made 
use of Creech instead of the ongmal ' 

“‘Pray tell mo next how jou deal uitli the cntics?* ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘nothing more easy I can silence the most formidable 
of them the rich ones for a sheet a-piecc of the blotted manu- 
script, which cost me nothing , they ’ll go about with it to their 
acquaintance, and pretend they bad it from the author, uho 
submitted it to their ^correction this has given some of them 
such an air, that in time they come to be consulted with and 
dedicated to as the tip-top critics of the town — ^As for the poor 
critics. I’ll give you one instance of my management, by uliicli 
you may guess the rest a lean man, that looked like a very good 
scholar, camo to me, t’other day , he turned over your Homer, 
shook Ins head, shrugged up his shoulders, and pish’d at every 
line of it “ One would v onder,” (saj s he) " at the strange pre- 
sumption of some men , Homer is no such easy task as every 
stripling, every versifier” — lie was going on, when my wife called to 
dinner, “ Sir,” said I, “ will you please to cat a piece of beef with 
me? ” “Mr Lmtot,” said he, “I am very sorry you should be at the 
expense of this great book, I am really concerned on your account ” 

“ Sir, I am much obbged to you if you can dine upon a piece of 
beef together with a shoe of pudding?” — ^“lUx Lmtot, I do not 
say but Mr Pope, if be would condescend to adiiscwitli men of 
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society of men who have fiDed the gieatest parts in the 
world’s story — ^you are with St. John the statesman ; 

t ... . — - - . . . — 

learning” — "Sir, the pudding is upon thc.tabic, if you please to 
go in^’ My cntic comphes, he conies to a taste of your poetry, 
and telis me m the same hrcath, that the book is commendable, 
and the poetry excellent 

“ * Now, sir,’ contmued Mr Lintot, ‘ in return to the frankness 
I hare shown, pray tell me, is it the opinion of your friends at 
Court that myLordLansdowneinll be brought to the barornot?’- 
I told lum I hoard lie would not, and I hoped it, my Lord being 
one I had particular obhgations to — ‘ That may be,’ rephed Mr 
Lintot, 'but byiG — if he is not, I shall lose the piintmg of a 
Tory good tnal ’ 

“These, my Lord, are a few traits with which you discern the 
genius of Mr Lmtot, which I haic chosen for the subject of a 
letter I dropped him as soon as I got to Oxford, and paid a visit 
to my Lord Carleton, at Middleton . 

“Iam,”&c. 

I 

nn SWIFT TO SIB TOTS 

* 

“ Sept 29, 1725 

“I am now returning to the noble scene of Pubim — ^mto the 
grand monde— for fear of buiying my parts , to signahzc myself 
among curates and vicars, and correct all corrupbons crept in 
rclabng to the weight of bread-and-butter through those dominions 
where I govern I have employed my time Cbesides ditching) 
in fimshing, correebng, amending, and transcnbmg my travels 
[GuUiver’s], in four parts complete, newly augmented, and m- 
tended for the press when the world shall deserve them, or rather, 
when aprmter shall be found braie enough to venture his ears 
I like tie scheme of our meebng after distresses and dissensions ; 
but the chief end I propose to myself in all my labours is to vex 
the world rather than divert it, and if I could compass that 
design without hurting my own person and fortune I would be 
the most indefabgable writer you have ever seen, without readmg 
^ I am exceedingly pleased that you have done with translations , 
Lord Treasurer Oxford often lamented that a rascally world 

ould lay you under a necessity of misemploying j our genius 
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Peterborough the conqueror; Swift, the greatest wit 
^of all times; Gay, tlie kindliest laugher — ^it is a 

“ ■“ 

for s$-J^ng a tune , but smce you will now be so mudi better 
employed, when you think of the worldj give it one lash the more 
at my request I have ever hated all societies, professions, and 
conunumties, and all my love is towards mdividuals — for instance, 
I hate the tnbe of lawyers, but I loi o Councillor SucU-a-onc and 
Judge Such-a-one it is so with physicians (I w'lll not speak of 
my own trade)", soldiers, Enghsh, Scotch, Frencli, and the rest 
But principally I hate and detest that animal called man — although 
I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so on 

. “I have got materials towards a treatise proving the 
falsity of that de&ution animal rationale^ and to show it should 
be only rationis capax The matter is so dear that it will 

admit of no dispute — ^nay, I will hold a hundred pounds that you 
and I agree m the point 

“Dr Lems sent me an account of Dr Arbuthnot’s illness, 
which IS a ,very sensible affliction to me, who, by hving so long 
out of the world, have lost that hardness of Jieart contracted by 
years and general conversation I am daily losing friends, and 
neither seeking nor getting others Oh if the world had but a 
dozen of Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my ‘ Travels P ” 


! MB POPE TO DB SWIFT 

“ October 15 , 1726 

“I am wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of your land 
answer It makes me hope you are commg towards us, and that 
you mehne more and more to your old friends . ficre is one 
[Lord Bohngbroke) who was once a powerful planet, but has now 
(after long experience of all that comes of sliming) learned to be 
content mth retummg to Ins first point without the thought or 
ambition of shining at all Here is another [Edward, Earl of 
Oxford), who thinks one of the greatest gloncs of his father was 
to have distinguished and loved }ou, and who loves you here- 
ditarily Here is Arbuthnot, recovered from the jaws of death, 
\nd more pleased with the hope of seeing jou again than of 
i^iewing a world, every part of wludi he has long despised but 
what IS made up of a few men like yonrselfi .... 
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privilege to sit in that company. Delightful and 
generous banquet* "with a little faith jfnd a little 
fancy any one of us here may enjoy it, and conjuie 
up those gi eat figures out of the past, and listen to 
their "Wit and wisdom. Mind that theie is always 
a certain cachet about great men — ^they may he as 
mean on many points as you or I, hut they cairy 
their great air — they speak of common life moie 
laigely and geneiously than common men do — they ' 
resard the ivorld Tvith a manlier countenance, and 
see its leal features more faiily than the timid 
shufBeis Avho only dai*e to look up at life tliiough 


■“ Our fhcnd Gay is used as the fhends of Tones are by tVliigs 
— and generally by Tones too Because he had humour, he was 
supposed to hare dealt Anth Dr Swift, in like manner as when 
any one had leammg formerly, he wns thought to have dealt with 
the devil 

“ Lord Bohnghroke had not the least harm by Ins fall , I wish 
he had reeeivcd no more by his other fall But'Lord Bohnghroke 
IS the most improved mind since you saw him, that ever was 
improved without slufting into a new body, or being pauUo minus 
ab angelts I has e often imagined to myself, that if e\ er all of us 
meet agam, after so many varieties and changes, after so much of 
the old world and of the old man in each of us has ‘been altered, 
that scarce a smgle thought of the one, any more than a single 
action of the other, remains just the same , I have fancied, I say, 
that we should meet hke the righteous in the millcnmum, quite at 
peace, divested of all our former passions, smihng at our past follies, 
and content to enjoy the kingdom of the just in tranqmlht^'' 
****** 

“ I designed to have left the following page for Dr Arbuthnot to 
fill, but he is so touched with the period in j'ours to me, concerning 
him, that he intends to answer it by a whole letter »> * * * 
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bimkeiSj or to have an opinion -vriien there is a 
crond to Lack it. He Tvho reads these noble 
records of a past age, salutes and reverences the 
great spirits Avho adorn it. You may go home 
now and talk with St. John : you may take a 
volume from your library and listen to Swift and 
Pope. 

Slight I give counsel to any young hearer, I would 
say to him, try to frequent the company of your 
betters. In books and life that is the most wholesome 
society ; learn to admire rightly ; the great pleasure 
of life is that. Hote what the great men admired: 
they admired great tilings: narrow spirits admire 
basely, and worship meanly. I know nothmg in any 
story more gallant and cheering, than the love and 
friendship ■which tliis company of famous men bore 
towards one another. There never has been a society 
of men more friendly, as there never was one more 
illustrious Who dares quarrel with Mr. Pope, great 
and famous himself, for liking the society of men 
great and famous ? and for hkmg them for the qua- 
lities which made them so’ A meie pretty fellow 
from White’s could not have written the " Patriot 
Hing,’’ and would very hkely have despised little 
Mr. Pope, the decrepit Papist, v/hom the great St. 
Jolm held to be one of the best and greatest of men ; 
a mere nobleman of the Court could no more have 
won Barcelona, than he could have written Peter- 
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borough’s letters to Pope/ wbicli are as witty as 
Congreve: a niei’e Iiisli Dean could not Lave written 


• Of tlie Earl of Peterborough, Walpole says — “ He was one of 
those men of careless wit, and negligent grace, who scatter a 
thousand bans mots and idle verses, which we painful compilers 
gather and hoard, till the authors stare to dnd themselves authors. 
Such was this Lord, of an advantageous figure, and enterprising 
spint , as gallant as Amadis and as brave , but a little more ciqpe- 
ditious ih his journeys , for he is said to have seen more kings and 
more postihons than any man in Europe He was a man, 

as his fnend said, who would neither live nor die like any other 
mortal ” 

rnoM xnn eaiu. of FEmnnoitouas to fope 

“ You must receive my letter with a just impartiality, and give 
grams of allowance for a gloomj or ramy day , I sink grievously 
with the weather-glass, and am qmte spintlcss when oppressed 
with tlie thoughts of a birthday or a return 
'‘Dutiful affection was bnngmg me to town, but undutiful 
laziness, and being much out of order keep me lu the country 
however, if alive, I must make my appearance at the birfiiday 
“ You seem to think it vei^atioas that I shall allow you but one 
woman at a time cither to praise or lo>e If I dispute with you 
on this point, I doubt, m ery lairy will give a verdict against me 
So, sir, with a Mahometan indulgence, I allow you plurahties, the 
fiivouritc privileges of our church 
“ I find you don’t mend upon correction , agam I tell you you 
must not think of women in a reasonable way , you know we 
always make Goddesses of those we adore upon earth , and do not 
all the good men tell us we must lay aside reason m what relates 
to the Deity ? 

. “ I should have been glad of anything of Swift’s Pray 
when you -write to him next, tdl him Z expect him -with impatience, 
In a place as odd and as out of the way as himself 

“ Year’s ” 

Peterborough married Mrs. Anastasia Bobmson, the celebrated 
singer. 
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** Gulliver and all these men loved Pope, and Pope 
loved all these men. To name his friends is to name 
the hestmen of his time. Addison had a senate; 
Pope reverenced his' equals He spoke of Swift with 
respect and admiiation always. 'His admmation foi 
Bohnghioke was so gieat, that when some one said 
of his friend, “ There is something in that great man 
which looks as if he was placed here by mistake, ’ 
“ Yes,” Pope answered, ** and when the comet 
appeared to us a month or two ago, I had sometimes 
an imagination that it might possibly be come to cairy 
him home, as a coach comes to one’s door for visitors.” 
So these great spirits spoke of one another Show 
me six of the dullest nnddle-aged gentlemen that 
ever dawdled round a club-table, so faithful and so 
friendly. 

"We have said before that the chief wits of this 
time, with the exception of Congieve, weie what we 
should now call men’s men. They spent many hours 
of the four-and-twenty, a fouith pait of each day 
nearly, in clubs and coffee-houses, whcie they dmed, 
drank, and smoked. Wit and news Avent by word of 
mouth ; a journal of 1710 contained the very smallest 
poition of one or the other. The chiefs spoke, the 
faithful hahituds sat roimd ; strangers came to wonder 
and listen Old Dr^’^den had liis head-quarters at 
Will’s, in Russell-street, at the comer of Bow-street, 
at Avliich place Pope saw him when he was tw'eh e 
yeais old. The company used to assemble on the 
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fiist floDi — wliat was called the dining-room floor in 
those days — and sat at various tables smoking tlieir 
pipes. It is recorded that tlie beaux of the day 
thought It a gieat honoiu to he allowed to take a 
pinch out of Diyden’s snufi-hox. Wlien Addison 
began to leign, he ivith a certain ciafty piopiiety — a- 
policy let us call it — ^vluch belonged to his nature, 
set up his com t, and appointed the officers of liis royal 
house. His palace was Button’s, opposite Will’s ^ A 
quiet opposition, a silent assertion of empire, distin- 
guished this gieat man. Addison’s mimsteis weie 
Budgell, Tickell, Phillips, Carey , his master of the 
horse, honest Dick Steele, w'ho w’as what Duroc was 
to Napoleon, or Haidy to Nelson ; the man who per- 
formed his mastei's bidding, and w’ould have cheer- 
fully died m his quanel. Addison lived with these 
people foi seven oi eight houis exery day The 
male society passed ovei their jiunch-bowls and 
tobacco-pipes about as much tune as ladies of that 
age spent over Spadille and Mamlle. 


* " Button had heen a serrant in the Countess of Wanvick’s 
family, who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee-house 
on the south side of Bnssell-street, about two doors firom Coi cnt 
Garden Here it, was tint the wits of that time used to assemble 
It is said that when Addison had suffered any vexation from the 
Countess, he withdrew the company from Button’s liouse, 

“ !From the coffee-house he went again to a ta^ ern, where he 
often sat late and drank too much wine.” — -Dn Join^sov 
Will’s coffee-house was on the' west side of Bow street, and 
“ corner of Bussdl-street ” See " Handbook of London,” 
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For a brief space, upon coining up to town, Pope 
foimed part of King Joseph’s court, and was Ins 
lathci too eager and obsequious humble servant^ 
Dick Steele, the editor of the “ Tatler,” Mr Addison’s 
man, and his own man too — a person of no little 
figure m the world of letteis, patronised the young 
poet, and set him a task or two. Young Mr. Pope 
did the tasks very quickly and smai tly (he had been 
at the feet quite as a boy of Wycherley’s® deciepit 
icputation, and propped up for a year that doting old 
wit) he was anxious to be well with the men of 
letters, to get a footing and a recognition. He 
thought it an honour to be admitted into then* com- 
pany , to have the confidence of Mr. Addison’-s fi’iend. 
Captain Steele. His eminent pai ts obtamed foi him 

'“Sly acquaintance ■with sir Addison commenced in 1712 I 
liked liim then as ivell as I liked any pian, and ivas i cry fond of 
Ins com ersation It ivas very soon after that Mr Addison advised 
me ‘ not to be content mtli the applause of halt the nation ’ He 
used to talk much and often to me, of moderation in parties and 
used to blame his dear friend Steele for-bemg too much of a party 
man He encouraged me in ray design of translatmg the * lhad,’ 
which ivas begun that year, and finished in 1718 ” — ^Popb (Spence’s 
Anecdotes ) 

“ Addison had Budgcll, and I think Phillips, in the house ivith 
him — Gay, they would tall one of my Cleoes — ^They were angry 
with me fir keeping so much with Dr Swift, and some of the late 
ministry “ — ^Porj. {Spence's Anecdotes ) 

® “to am AtcouBT 

“Jan 21, 1715-16 

“ I know of nothing that w ill be so interesting to j oti at present 
as some circumstances of the last act of that eminent comic poet 

P 
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tlic honour of heralding Addison’s triumph of “ Cato” 
With his admuable piologue, and heading the victo- 
nous procession as it neie. Ifot content nitli this 
act of homage and admiration, lio wanted to dis- 
tinguish himself by assaulting Addison’s enemies, and 
attacked John Dennis w'lth a piose lampoon, which 
highly offended his lofty patron Mir Steele was 
instructed to wiite to Mr Dennis and inform him 


and our friend, W^clicrley He had often told me, andidouht 
not lie did all liis acquaintance, that he uould marry as soon ns 
Ins life uas despaired of Accordingly, a feir days before his 
death, he underu ent the ceremony, and joined^ together those two 
sacrnmoiits a Inch inso men say ire should bo the last to recoire , 
for, if 3 ou obsenc, matrimony is placed after extreme unction m 
our catechism, as a kind of hint of the order of time m which 
they are to be taken The old man then lay down, satisfied in the 
consciousness of baling, by this one act, obliged a woman uho (he 
lias told) had merit, and shown an heroic resentment of the ill- 
usage of his ne\t heir Some hundred pounds which he had with 
the lady discharged his debts , a jointure of 500/ a year made her 
a recompense , and the nephew iias left to comfort himself as well 
as he could with the miserable remains of a mortgaged estate. I 
saw our friend tivice after this was done — ^less peevish in his sick- 
ness than he used t.o be in lus health, neither much afVaid of 
dying, nor (which m him had been more hkdy) much ashamed of 
marrj’mg Tlie evening before he expired, he called his young 
11 ife to the bedside, and earnestly entreated her not to denj- him 
one request — the last ho should make Upon her assurances ot 
consenting to it, he told her ‘Mj diar, it is oiilj this — that jou 
will never marrj an old man again’ I cannot lielp remarkmg 
that sicloicss, uliich often destrojs both wit and uisdom, jet sel- 
dom has power to rcmoic that talent u Inch ue call Immour Sir 
Wjcherley shoned his cicn m Ins last comphnient, though I 
thuik his request a little hard, fur w hj should he bar her from 
doubling her jointure on the same easy terms ? 
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that Ml. Pope’s pamphlet against him -vvas written 
quite without Ml. Addison’s approval^ Indeed, 
“ The Haiiative of Dr Robert Norris on tlie 
phrenzy of J. D.” is a vulgar and mean satire, and 
such a blow as the magnificent Addison could never 
dcsiie to see any partisan of his stiike in afiy lite- 
rary quarrel. Pope was closely allied with Swift 
when he wrote this pamphlet. It is so dirty that it 
has been printed in Swift’s works, too It heais the 
foul maiks of the mastei hand Swift admued and 
enjoyed with all his lieait the piodigious genius 
of the young Papist lad out of Windsor Foies t, 
uho had never seen a univeisity in his life, and 
came and conquered the Dons and the doctors with 
his wit. He applauded, and loved him, too, and 
piotected him, and taught him mischief I wish 


“ So trivial as these circuihstances are, I should not he displeased 
niysdf to Imow sudi trifles Mhen they concern or characterize 
liny eminent person The imest and ivitticst of men arc seldom 
wiser or ivittier than others in these sober moments, at least, 
onr friend ended much in the same character he had lived in , 
and Horace’s rule for play may ns n ell be applied to him as a 
playavright — 

“ ‘ Servotnr ad imuro, 

Quahs ah inccpto processcrit ct sibi constet ’ 

, “ I am,” &c 

’ “ Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably saw 
the selfishness of Pope’s friendship, and, resolvmg that he shoidd 
haac the consequences of Ins ofliciousness to himself, informed 
Hennis by Steele that he was sorry for the insult ” — Joiu^son 
(Life of Addtsott) 
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A.ddison could liave loved liim Ijetter. The best 
satire that ever has been penned would never have 
been written then, and one of the best characters 
the woild ever knew would have been without a 
flaw. But he who had so few equals could not bear 
one, and Pope was more than that When Pope, 
trying foi himself, and soaimg on lus immoital 
young wings^ found that his, too, was a genius, 
which no pinion of that age could follow, he rose and 
left Addison’s company, settling on his own eminence, 
and smging his own song 

It was not possible that Pope should lemain a 
retainer of Mi. Addison, nor likely that after 
escapmg from his vassalage and assuming an inde- 
pendent Clown, the soveieign whose allegiance he 
quitted should view him amicably.^ They did not 
do wrong to mislike each othei They but followed 
the impulse of nature, and the consequence of posi- 
tion. When Bernadotte became heir to a throne, the 


* “'VPliile I ■was heated with what 1 had heard, J ivrote a letter 
to Mr Addison, to let him know ‘ that I was not unacquainted 
with this behaviour of lus, that if I was to speak of him severely^ 
in return for it, it should not be in such a dirty way , that I 
should rather tell him himself fairly of Oiis faults, and allow his 
good qualities , and that it should be something in the following 
manner ’ I' then subjoined the first sketch of what has since 
been called my satire on Addison Ho used me very cinlly ever 
after, and neier du^ me any injustice, that 1 loiow of, from that 
time to his death, which was about three jears after” — P qpb 
(S jicKcc's Anecdotes) 
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Prince Roj’al of Sweden was naturallj'^ Napoleon’s 
enemy. ** Tlieie aio many passions and tempers of 
mankind,” -says ilr. Addison m the "Spectator,” 
speaking a couple of yeais befoie their little dif- 
ferences hetiveen him and ilr. Pope took place, 
" which naturally dispose us to depress and vilify 
the merit of one lismg m the esteem of mankind. 
All those who made their entrance “into the woild 
with the same advantages, and weie once looked on 
as his equals are apt to tlimk the fame of his meiits 
a reflection on theii own deserts. Those who ueie 
once his equals envy and defame him, because they 
now see him the superior; and those who were once 
his superiors, because they look upon him as their 
equal.” Did Mr. Addison, justly perhaps thmking 
that, as young Mi. Pope had not had the benefit of 
a univeisity education, he -couldn’t know Greek, 
therefore he couldn’t translate Homer, encourage his 
young friend Mr Tickell, of Queen’s, to translate 
that poet, and aid him with his own known scholar- 
ship and skill It was natural that Mr. Addison 
should doubt of the learning of an amateur Grecian, 
should have a high opmion of hli. Tickell, of 


‘ “That TickcU should have been guilt5* of a villainy seems to 
us highly improbable, that Addison should have been guiltj of a 
villainy seems to us highly improbable, but that these tiro men 
should have Lonspircd together to commit a iiUain^, seeing to 
us, imurobable in a tenfold degree " — ^1Iac,vci:.at 
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Queen’s, and sliould help that ingemous young 
man It was natural, on the otliei hand, that 
Ml. Pope and Mr. Pope’s fiiends should heheve 
that this coimter-tianslation, suddenly advertised 
and so long wiitten, though Tickell’s college 
fi lends had nevei hcaid of it — though, when 
Pope fiist wrote to Addison regarding his scheme. 
Ml Addison knew nothmg of the similar pro- 
ject of Tickell, of Queen’s — it was natuial that 
Mr. Pope and his fiiends, having' interests, pas- 
sions, and prejudices of tlieir own, should behe\c 
that Tickell’s translation was hut an act of oppo- 
sition against Pope, and -that they should call Mr. 
Tickell’s emulation Mr Addison’s envy — if envy it 
weie. 


“ And were there one Trhose fires 
True genius kindles and fair fame imspires, 
Blest inth each talent and each art to please, 
And bom to write, converse, and Ine ivitli e^se , 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne , 
View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes. 
And hate, for arts that caused himself to rise , 
Damn "with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer , 
Willmg to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike , 

Alike reserved to blame as to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious Iricnd , 
Dreading even fools, by fiattcrers besieged. 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged , 

Like Cato give his httlc senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause) 
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While wits and templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a tooIisIi face of praise , 

' Who hut must laugh it such a man there be, 

Who-woutd not weep if Atticus were ho?” 

" I sent the veises to Mr. Addison,” said Pope, 
**and he used me veiy civilly evei after.” No 
wondei he did. It was shame very likely moie 
than fear that silenced him. Johnson recounts an 
mteiview between Pope and Addison after their 
quarrel, in which Pope was angry, and Addison 
tiled to be contemptuous and calm. Such a weapon 
as Pope’s must have pierced any scorn. It flashes 
for cvci, and quivers in Addison’s niemoiy. His 
great figure looks out on us from the past — stainless 
but foi that — ^palo, calm, and beautiful it bleeds 
from that black wound He should be diawn, like 
St. Sebastian, ■with that anew in Ins side. As he 
sent to Gay and asked Ins paidon, as he bade his 
stepson come and see his death, be suic he had 
foi given Pope, when he made leady to shoiv how a 
Chiistian could die. 

Pope then foimed pait of the Addisonian couit 
for a short time, and desciibes himself m his letteis 
as sitting with that coteiic until two o’clock in the 
morning ovei punch and Burgundy amidst the fumes 
of tobacco. To use an expression of the present 
day, the "pace” of those viveurs of the former .ige 
was awful Petei borough lived into the veiy jaws 
of death ; Godolphin laboured all day and gambled at 
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night; Bolinghroke,^ writing to Swift, from Dawley, 
in his letirement, dating his letter at six o’clock in 
the morning, and rismg, as he says, refreshed, serene, 
and calm, calls to mmd &e time of his London life , 
when about that hour he used to he going to bed, 
surfeited with pleasuie, and jaded with business; lus 
head often full of schemes, and his heait as often 
full of anxiety. It was too haid, too coaise a life 
for tlie sensitive, sickly Pope. He w^as the only wit 
of the day, a friend writes to me, who wasn’t fat.® 
Swift was fat, Addison w'as fat; Steele was fat, 
Gay and Thomson were pieposteiously fat — all ‘that 
fuddling and punch-diiukmg, that club and coffee- 


‘ LORD BOLIX'OBROKE TO THE THREE TAHOOS OP TWICKENHAM 

"Julu 23, 1726 

“ JOKATHAK, AuEKANDER, JoHE, MOST EXCELLENT TRlDSrVTRS 

OF Parkaeshs, — 

“ Thougli you are probably xery indifTcrent where I am, 
or what I am domg, yet I resolve to belioe the contrary I 
persuade myself that you have sent at least fiheen times nitlim 
this fortnight to Dan ley farm, and that you are extremely mortified 
at my long silence. To relieve yon, therefore, from this great 
anviety of mmd, I can do ito less than write a few lines to } ou , 
and Lplcasc myself beforehand with the vast pleasure which this 
epistle must needs give you That I may add to this pleasure, 
and give further proofs of my beneficent temper, I will hkcwisc 
inform yon, that I shall be in jour neighbourhood again, by 
the end of next week by which time I hope that Jonathan's 
imagination of busmess will be succeeded by some imagmation 
more becoming a professor of that divine science, la bagatelle 
Adieu Jonathan, Alexander, John, mirth be with you 
^ Prior must be excepted from this observation “ He ii as lank 
and lean.” 
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house boozing, shortened the Ihes and enlarged the 
■waistcoats of the men of that age. Pope "withdrew 
in a gieat measure from this boisterous London 
company, and being put into an independence by 
the gallant exertions of Swift* and Iris private friends, 
and by the enthusiastic national admiration which 
justly len aided his great achievement of the Iliad, 
purchased that famous "villa of Twickenham which 
his song and hfe celebrated , duteously bringing his 
old parents to live and die there, entertaining his 
friends there, and making occasional visits to London 
m liis little chariot, in which Atterbmy compared him 
- to Homer in a nutshell.” 

Mr. Dryden was not a genteel man,” Pope 
quaintly sard to Spence, speakmg of the manner and 
habits of the famous old patiiaich of Will’s With 
regai;d to Pope’s own manners, we have the best con- 
temporary authority that they were singularly lefined 
and polished With his extiaoidinaiy sensibility, 
with his known tastes, uith his delicate frame, with 
his power and dread of ndicule. Pope could have 
been no other than what we call a highly-bied pei- 


• Swift exerted lumself very much in promoting the “ Iliid ” 
subscription, and also introduced Pope to Harley and Bolingbroke 
— ^Pope reabzed by the '‘Iliad’' upwards of 5,000t, which he Hid 
out partly in annmhes, and partly in the purchase of his famous 
villiu Johnson remarlos that “it would be hard to find a man so 
well entitled to notice b> his wit^ that ever debghtcd so much in 
talking of Ins money “ 
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son ^ His closest fiiends, mtli the exception of Swift, 
Avere among the delights and ornaments of the polished 
society of their age. Gaith,® the accomplished and 
benevolent, whom Steele has desciibed so charmingly, 
of whom Oodrmgton said that his cliaiactei was ‘^all 
beauty,” and whom Pope himself called the best of 
Christians without kiiowmg it; Aibutlinot,® one of 


“His (Pope’s) voice in common comersation was so naturally 
musical, that I remember honest Tom Soutbeme used alivajsto 
call lum ‘ the httle nightmgale * ” — Okreev 
* Garth, whom Dryden calls “generous as his Muse,” was n 
Yorkshireman He graduated at Gambndge, and was made M B 
in 1691 He soon distingmshcd lumsclf in his profession, by 
his poem of the “Dispensary,” and in society, and pronounced 
Dryden’s funeral oration He was a strict \Vlug,_n notable mem- 
ber of 'the Kit-Kat and a fnendly, connvial, able man He was 
knighted by George I, with the Duke of Marlborough’s snord 
He died in 1718 

9 “ Arbuthnot was the son of an episcopal clergyman in Scot- 
land, and belonged to on ancient and distinguished Scotdi f iiuilj 
He was educated at Aberdeen , and, coming up to London — 
according to a Scotch practice often enough alluded to — ^to make 
his fortune — ^first made himself knonn by ‘ an c\amination of Dr 
Woodward’s account of the Deluge ’ He became physician, suc- 
cessiiely to Prince George of Denmark and to Queen Anne He 
IS usually allowed to have been the most learned, as well ns one of 
the most witty and humorous members of the Scriblerus Clnb 
The opinion entertained of him by the humourists of the day is 
abundantly evidenced in thefr correspondence Wlien he found 
himself in his last illness, he ivrote thus, from his retreat at 
Hampstead, to Swift 

“ Hampstead, Oct 4, 1734 
“ Mt Dear and Wortht Pbiiind, — 

“ You lia\e no reason to put me among the rest of your 
forgetful friends, for I wrote two long letters to you, to wludi I 
x never received one word of answer The first ivas about yout 
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tlie wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, gentlest of 
mankind; Bolingbioke, the Alcibiades of his age, 

health ; the last I sent a great 'while ago, by one De la Mar 
I can assure you with great truth that none of your friends or 
acquaintance has a more u arm heart towards you than myself I 
am gomg out of this troublesome world, and you, among the rest 
of my firieuds, shall have my last praters and good inshcs 

" I came out to this place so reduced by a dropsy and 
an asthma, that I could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move I 
most earnestly desired and begged of God that be would take mo 
Contrary to my expectation,'Upon venturing to nde (which I bad 
forborne for some years), I recovered my strength to a pretty con- 
siderable degree, slept, and had my stomach again What 

I did, I can assure you v os not for life, but case , for I am at pre- 
sent in the case of a man that vas almost in batbour, and then 
blown back to sea — ^ivho has a reasonable hope of gomg to a good 
place, and an absolute certainty of leaving a lery bad one Not 
that I have any particular disgust at the world , for I have as 
great comfort m my oivn family and from the kindness of my 
fnends as any man , but the world, in the main, displeases me, 
and I have too true a presentiment of calamities that are to befal 
my country However, if I should have the happmess to see jou 
b^ore I die, you will find that I enjoy the comforts of hfe 
with my usual cbeerMuess I cannot imagme why you are 
lightened from a journey to England the reasons you assign are 
not sufficient — ^the journey I am sure would do you good. In 
general, I recommend ridmg, of which I have always had a good 
opimon, and can now confirm it firom my own cv^iericncc 
“ My family give you their love and service The great loss I 
sustained in one of them gave me my first shock, and the trouble 
I have with the rest to brmg them to a right temper to bear the 
loss of a father who loves them, and whom they love, is really a 
most sensible' afihction to me I am afraid, my dear fnend, we 
shall nei er see one another more in this w orld. I shall, to the last 
moment, preserio my love and esteem for j on, being well assured 
you will nei er leave the paths of virtue and honour , for all that 
IS iniluB world is not worth the least deviation from the way It 
ivill be great pleasure to me to hear firom you sometimes , for none 
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tlie generous Oxfoid, the magnificent, the ^vltty, the 
famous, and chivalrous Peterborough . these weie the 
fast and faithful fiaends of Pope, the most brilliant ^ 
company of fi lends, let us repeat, that the world has 
evei seen. The favouiite recreation of his leisure 
hours was the society of painters, whose ait he piac- 
tised In his conespondence aie letters between him 
and Jervas, whose pupil he loved to be — ^Richardson, 
a celebiated artist of his time, and who pamted for 
him a portrait of his old motliei, and foi whose pictuie 
he asked and thanked Jervas in one of the most 
delightful letters that ever was penned,' — and the 

are with more sincerity than I am, my dear friend, your most 
faithful fnend and humble serraut ” 

“ Arbutlmot,” Johnson says, ” was a man of great compre- 
licnsion, skilful in his profession, lerscdm the sciences, acquamted 
with ancient literature, and able to animate liis mass of knowledge 
by a bright and active imagination , a scholar mth great brilliance 
of wit , a wit who in the crowd of life, retained and discovered a 
noble ardour of religious zeal ” 

Dugald Stewart has testified to Arbuthnot's ability m n depart- 
menfof which he was particularly qualified to judge “ Let me 
add, that, in the list of philosophical reformers, the authors of 
‘ Martmus Scriblerus ’ ought not to be overlooked Their happy 
ridicule of flic scholastic logic and metaphysics is universally 
known , but few are aware of the acuteness and sagacity displayed - 
in their allusions to some of the most vulnerable passages in 
Locke’s Essay In this part of the work it is commonly under- 
stood that Arbnthnot had the prmcipal share ” — See> Prehminart/ 
-Dissertation to Encyclopadia Bntannica, note to p 242, and also 
note n B n , p 285 

* TO am .nicHAiiDSOK. 

" Twickenham, June 10, 1733 

“ As 1 know you and I mutually desire to see one another, 1 
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wonderful Kneller, who biagged moie, spelt worse, 
and painted bettei than any artist of Ins day ^ 

It is affecting to note, through Pope’s correspond- 
ence, the maiked way in winch Ins fiiends, the 
greatest, the most famous, and wittiest men of the 
time — geneials and statesmen, philosopheis and 
divines — all have a kind woid, and a kind thought 
foi the good simple old mother, whom Pope tended 
so affectionately. Those men would have scaicely 
rallied her, but that they knew how much he loved 


hope that this day our wishes would have met, and brought you 
hither And this for the lery reason, which possibly might hinder^ 
you coming, that my poor mother is dead 1 thank God, her 
death was as easy as her life w ns innocent , and as it cost her not 
a groan, or even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance such an 
expression of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, that it is ertn 
amiable to behold it It would afibrd the finest image of a saint 
expired that ever pamter drew, and it would be the greatest 
obligation which even that obliging art could ei er bestow on a 
friend, if you could come and sketch it for me I am sure, if there 
be no yery precedent obstacle, you will leave any common busmess 
to do this , and I hope to see you this evening, or to-morrow 
mormng as early, before this winter flower is faded I will defer 
her interment till to-morrow night I know you love me. or I 
could not have -written tins — 1 could not (at this time) have 
■written at all Adieu 1 May you die as happy J 

“ Yours, Sec ” 

* “ jMr Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one daj', when Ins 
nephew, a Guinea trader, came in ‘ Nephew,’ said Sir Godfrey, 
*3 on haic the honour of seeing the two greatest men in the 
world .’ — * I don’t know how great 3 ou 01-13 be,’ said the Guinea 
man, * but I don’t like 3 our looks I have often bought a m in, 
much better than both of 30U together, all muscles and hones, for 
ten guineas ’ ’’ — ^Dn 'WAunuiiTOK {Spence s Anecdotes) 
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her, and that they pleased Mm by thinking of her. 
If Ms eaily letters to women are affected and insm- 
ceie, whenever he speaks about this one, it is mth a 
cMldish tenderness and an almost sacred simplicity. 
In 1713, when young Ml. Pope had, by a scries of 
the most astomshing .victoiies and dazzling achieve- 
ments, seized the ciown of poetry j and the town was 
in an uproai of admnation, or hostihty, for the young 
cMef ; when Pope was issmng Ms famous decrees foi 
the translation of the Ihad; when Dennis' and the 
lower Clitics weie hooting and assailing Mm; when 
Addison and the gentlemen of Ms couit were sneer- 
ing with sickening hearts at the piodigious triumphs 
of the young conqucior, when Pope, ih a fever of 
victory, and genius, and hope, and anger, was 
strugghng through the crowd of shouting fi-iends and 
fiihous detiactois to his temple of Fame, his old 
mother writes fiom the countiy, " My deaie,” says 
she, " ray deare, theie’s Mi. Blount, of Mapel Duiom, 
dead the same day that Mr. Inglefield died. Youi 
sister is well ; but your brotlier -is sick. My service 
to Mis Blount, and all that ask of me. I hope to 
lieai from you, and that you aie well, which is my 
daily prayei, and this with my blessing.” The 
triumph marches by, and the car of the young con- 
queroi, the heio of a bundled biilliant victoiies — the 
fond mothei sits in the quiet cottage at home, and 
V says “ I send you ray daily piayers, and I bless you^ 
my deare ” 
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In our estimate of Pope’s chaiacter, let us always 
take into account that constant tenderness and 
fidelity of aflFection which peivaded and sanctified his 
life, and never forget that maternal benediction ^ It 
accompanied him always : his life seems purified by 
-those artless and heartfelt prayers And he seems 
to have received and deserved the fond attachment of 
the other members of his family. It is not a little 
touching to lead in Spence of the enthusiastic admi- 
ration with which his half sister legarded him, and 
the simple anecdote by which she illustrates her love. 
“ I think no man was evei so little fond of money.” 
Mxs, Rackett says about her hi other, I think my 
biothei when he uas young icad more hooks tlian 
any man in the u orld and she falls to telling stones 
of his school days, and the manner in which his 
mastei at Twyfoid ill-used him. " I don’t thmic my 
brother knew what feai was,” she continues ; and the 
accounts of Pope’s fi lends heai out this character for 
com age When he had exaspeiated the dunces, and 
tlueats of violence and personal assault weie brought 


' Sinft’s mention of him as one, 

" whose fill'll piety excels; 

TVliatever Grecian story tells,” 

IB well knoM n And a sneer of Walpole’s may be put to a better 
use than lie ever intended it for, apropos of tins subject — IIo 
cliantably sneers, in one of Ins letters, at Spence’s fondling an 
pld mother — in imitation of Pope 1” 
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to him, the dauntless little champion never for one 
instant allowed fear to distuih him, or condescended 
to take any gnaid in his daily walks, except occa- 
sionally Ins faithful dog to, heai him comjiany " I 
had rather die at once,” said the gallant little ciipple, 
" than live in fear of those lascals.” 

As for his death, it was what the noble Aibuthnot 
asked and enj03'ed foi himself — a euthanasia — ■'“a 
beautiful end. A peifect benevolence, affection, 
serenity, hallowed the departuie of that high soul. 
Even in the veiy hallucinations of his brain, and 
weaknesses of his deliiium, theie was something 
almost sacied Spence desciibes him in his last days, 
looking up, and uitb a lapt gaze as if something 
had suddenly passed befoie him He said to me 
“ What’s that?” pointing into the aji with a veiy 
steady legaid, and then looked down and said, with a 
smile of the gieatest softness, ‘‘ ’twas a vision I” He 
laughed scaicelj’- evei, but his companions desciibe 
Ills countenance as often illuminated by a peculiar 
sweet smile. 

“ When,” said Spence,^ the kind anecdotist whom 

* Joseph Spence was the son of a dergjnian, near Winchesler 
He was a short time at Eton, and afterwards became a Eellow of 
New College, Oxford, a clergyman, and professor of poetry He 
was a friend of Thomson’s, whose reputation lie aided He 
published an “ Essay on the Odyssey” in 1726, which introduced 
him to Pope Everybody hked him His “Anecdotes” were 
placed, arhile still in MS, at the sen ice of Johnson and also of 
Malone They were pubhshed by Mr Singer in 1820 
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tTohnson despised, " when I was telling Lord Boling- 
broke that Mr. Pope, on every catching and recovery 
of his mind, was always saying something kmdly of 
his present or absent friends, and that -this was so 
sui prising, as it seemed to me as if humanity had 
outlasted understanding,’ Lord Bolinghroke said, 'It 
has so,’ afad then added, ' I never in my life knew a 
man who had so’ tender a heart for his particular 
friends, or a more general friendship for mankind. 
I have known him these thirty years, and value 

myself more for that man’s love than’ Here,” 

Spence says, " St. John sunk his head, and lost his 
voice in tears ” The sob which finishes the epitaph 
is finer than woids It is the cloak thrown over the 
father’s face m the famous Greek picture which hides 
the giief and heightens it. 

In Johnson’s "Life of Pope,” you will find de- 
scribed with rather a malicious minuteness some of 
the personal habits and infirmifaes of the great httle 
Pope His body was crooked, he was so short that 
it was necessary to ruse liis chair in order to place 
him on a level with other people at table.^ He was 
sewed up in a buckram suit every morning and 
required a nurse like a child. His contemporaries 


* Ho spcalcs of Arbutliuot’s having helped Inm through “ that 
long disease, my life ” But not only was he so fechh as is implied 
in his use of tlie “ buckram,” but " it now appears,” says Mr 
Beter Cunningham, “ from his unpublished letters, that, hte Lord 

Q 
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reviled these misfortunes with a stiange acrimonj^, 
and made his poor deformed peison the butt for 
many a bolt of heavy -nit The facetious Mi. 
Dennis, in speaking of lum, says, “If you take 
the fiist letter of Mr. Alexander Pope’s Chiistian 
name, and the liist and last letters of his surname, 
you have A P. E ” Pope catalogues, at the end of 
the Dunciad, with a*ruefal precision, othei pretty 
names, besides Ape, wluch Depnis called him That 
gieat critic pronounced Mr. Pope was a little ass, a 
fool, a cowaid, a Papist, and theiefore a hater of 
Scriptuie, and so foitli It must be remembeied that 
the pilloi}' was a flouiisliing and popular institution 
in those days. Authois stood in it in the body some- 
times* and diagged their enemies thither moially, 
hooted them with foul abuse, and assailed them with 
garbage of the gutter Pool Pope’s figure was an 
easy one foi those clumsy caiicatuiists to diaw. 
Any stupid hand could diaw a hunchback, and 
wiite Pope underneath. They did A libel was 
published against Pope with such a fi ontispicce 
This kind of i nde jesting was an ei idence not only 
of an ill natuie, but a dull one Wlien a child 


Hervey, he had recourse to assVnulk for the preser^ itjon of his 
health” It is to his lordships use of that simple beierage that 
he alludes when he sa\ s — > 

«Let Sporiis tremble A. What, taat thing of silk, 

Jbporus that mere white-curd of ass’s milk ? ” 
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malvcs a pun, or a lout breaks out into a laugh, 
it is some very obvious combination of words, or 
discrepancy of objects, which pioiokes the infantme 
satirist, 01 tickles the boorish wag; and many of 
Pope’s revileis laughed, not so much because they 
were wicked, as because they knew no better. 

Without the utmost sensibility. Pope c6uld not 
have been the poet he uas, and through his life 
however much he piotested that he disiegaided their 
abuse, the coarse iidicule of his opponents stung 
and tore him. One of Cibbei’s, pamphlets coming 
into Pope’s hands, whilst Richardson the painter 
was with him. Pope turned loiind and said, “ These 
things are my diversions ’ and Richaidson, sitting 
by whilst Pope peiused the libel, said he saw his 
features " writhing with anguish ” How little humdn 
nature changes' Can't one see that little figuie'’ 
Can’t one fancy one is reading Horace ’ Can’t one 
fancy one is speaking of 'to-day 7 

The tastes and sensibilities of Pope, which led him 
to cultivate the society of persons of fine manners, 
or wit, or taste, or beauty, caused him to shrink 
equally from that shabby and boisterous ciew uhich 
formed the lank and file of literature in his time, 
and he was as imjust to these men as they to him 
The delicate little cieatuie sickened at habits and 
company winch were quite tolerable to robuster 
men : and in the famous feud between Pope and tlie 

Q 2 
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DunceSj and witliout attributing any peculiar wrong 
to either, one can quite understand how the two 
parties should so hate each othei. As I fancy, it 
was a soit of necessity that when Pope’s triumph 
passed, Mr. Addison and his men should look lather 
contemptuously dowu on it firom then* balcony ; so it 
w’as natuial for Dennis and Tibbald, and Webstei 
and Cibber, and the worn and hungry pi ess-men in 
the crowd beloiv, to howl at him and assail him. 
And Pope was more savage to Giub-stieet than 
Giub-street was to Pope. The thong witli which 
he lashed them whs dreadfiil; he fired upon that 
howling crew such shafts of flame and poison, he 
slew and woimded so fiercely, that m leading the 
*‘Dunciad” and the piose lampoons -of Pope, one 
feels disposed to side against the ruthless little 
tyrant, at least to pity those wretched folks upon 
ft horn he wms so unmeiciful. It was Pope, and 
Swift to aid him, who estabhshed among us the 
Giub-street tradition. He revels in base descrip- _ 
tions of poor men’s w'ant, he gloats over poor 
Dennis’s garret, and flannel mght-cap, and red 
stockings; he gives mstructions how to find Ouills 
authors, the historian at the tallow-chandler’s under 
the blind arch m Petty Prance, the two translators 
in bed together, the poet in the cock-loft in Budge 
Bow, whose landlady keeps the laddei. It was 
^ Pope, I fear, w'ho contributed, more than any man 
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\rlio ever lived, to depreciate the liteiary calling. 
It -was not an nnprosperoiis one before that titoe, as 
we have seen; at least there were gieat prizes in 
the profession •which had made Addison a minister, 
and Prioi an ambassador, and Steele a commissionei , 
and Sw’ift all but a bishop. The piofcssion of Ictteis 
w'as ruined by tliat libel of the “Dunciad.” If 
authors weie wretched and poor before, if some of 
them lived in haylofts, of which their landladies 
kept tlie ladders, at least nobody came to disturb 
them in their stiaw ; if three of them had but one 
coat betw'een them, the two lemained invisible in the 
garret, the third, at any rate, appealed decently 
at the coffee-house, and paid his twopence like a 
gentleman. It was Pope that diagged into light 
all this poverty and meanness, and held, up those 
wretched shifts and rags to public iidicule. It was 
Pope that has made generations of the reading 
world (delighted wdth the mischief, as who .w'ould 
not be that reads it?) believe that author and wretch, 
author and lags, author and dirt, author and drink, 
gm, cow-heel, tripe, poverty, duns, bailiffs, squalling 
children and clamorous landladies, were always asso- 
ciated together. ■ The condition of authorship began 
to fall fiom the days of the "Dunciad;” and 1 
believe in my heart that much of that obloquy 
which has since pursued our calling w as occasioned 
by Pope’s hbels and wicked wit. Everybody read 
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those. Everybody was familial ised with the idea 
of the poor devil, the autlioi. The manner is so 
captivating that young autliois piactise it, and begin 
then career witJi satue It is so easy to wiite, and 
so pleasant to lead! to file a shot that makes a giant 
wince, peihaps , and fancy one’s self his conqueror. 
It is easy to shoot — ^but not as Pope did — the shafts 
of his satue use sublimely no poet’s verse ever 
mounted higher than that wondeiful flight with 
which the “Dunciad” concludes^: — 

“ She comes, slic conies * tlie sable throne behold I 
Of night prime! al and of Chaos old, 

Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its larjing ninbo^rs die auaj ; 

Wit shoots in lain its momeotarj Urcs, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires 
As, one one, at dread Medea’s strain 
The sick’ning stars fade olT the ethereal plain , 

As Argus’ 0} es, by Ilernics’ wand oppress’d, 

Closed one bj one to everlasting rest , — 

Thus at her fell approach and secret might. 

Art after Art goes out, and nil is night 
See skiilkmg Faith to her old cavei n fled, 

Mountains of casmstiy heaped o’ei her head , 

Philosophy, that leaned on Ilea! en before. 

Shrinks to her second cause and is no more 
Behgion, blushing, veils her sacred Arcs, 

And, unanares, Morality expires 

Nor pubhc flame, norpriiate, dares to slune. 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse diviue 


* “He (Johnson) repeated to us, m his forcible melo- 
dious manner, the concludmg Imcs of the ‘ Hunciad ’ ’’— 
■^BOSWELI, 
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' liO * thy dread empire, C3iao5,is restored. 

Light dies before thy iincreating irord , 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall. 

And nniTcrsal darkness bunes all 

In these astonishing lines Pope roaches, I think, to 
the very gieatest height which liis sublime art has 
attained,- and shows himself the equal of all poets of 
all times. It is the brightest aidour, the loftiest 
assertion of truth, the most geneious wisdom, illus- 
tiated by the noblest poetic figure, and spoken in 
words the aptest, giandest, and most haimomous. 
It is heroic couiage speaking: a splendid declaration 
of righteous wiath and wai. It is the gage flung 
down, and the silver trumpet ringing defiance to 
falsehood and tyranny, deceit, dulness, supeistitu n. 
It IS Truth, the champion, shming and intrepid, and 
fronting the great woild-tyrant with armies of slaves 
at his back. It is a wonderful and victoiious single 
combat, m that great battle, wluch has always been 
wagmg since society began. 

In speaking of a woik of consummate art one does 
"not try to show what it actually is, for that weie 
vain , but what it is like, and what aie the sensations 
pioduced in the mind of him who views it And m 


* “ Mr Langton informed me that he once related to Johnson 
(on the authority of Spence), that Pope lumsclf admired these 
lines so much tliat irhcn he repeated them his loicc faltered 
‘And well it might, sir,' said Johnson, ‘for they are noble lines.’” 
J Boswzll, jumor ~ 
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considering Pope’s admirable career, I am foiced into 
similitudes drawn fiom other courage and greatness, 
and'mto comparing him with those who achieved 
triumphs in actual wai. I think of the works of 
young Pope as I do of the actions of young Bonaparte 
or young Nelson. In theii common life you will find 
frailties and meannesses, as great as the vices and 
folhes of the meanest men But in the presence of 
the great occasion, the gieat soul fiashes out, and 
conquers transcendent. In thmldng of the splendour 
of Pope’s young victories, of his merit, unequalled 
as his renown, I hail andjsalute the achieving genius, 
and do homage to the pen of a hero. 



-EOTURE-THE FIFTH. 


HOGAETH, SMOLLETT, AilD FIELDING. 

I SUPPOSE as long as novels last and autliois aim at 
inteiesting their public, theie must always be in the 
stoiy a virtuous and gallant beio, a wicked monster 
bis opposite, and a pretty girl who finds a champion ; 
bravely and virtue conquer beauty ' and vice, after 
seemmg to' triumph 'through a ceitam numbei of 
pages, is suie to be discomfited in the last volume, 
when justice ovei takes him and honest folios come by 
their own. There never was perhaps a gieatly 
popular story but this simple plot was earned through 
it* mere satiric wit is addressed to a class of leaders 
and thmkeis quite diffeientto those simple souls who 
laugh and weep over the novel. I fancy very few 
ladies indeed, for instance, could be bi ought to hke 
Gulliver” heaitily, and (puttmg the coarseness and 
diffeience of manners out of the question) to lelish 
the wonderful satiie of "Jonathan Wild.” In that 
strange apologue, the authoi takes for a heio the 
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gieatest lascal, cowaid,, traitor, tyianl, hypociite, 
that his wit and expeiience, hoth large in tins' mattei, 
could enable him to devise or depict, he accompanies 
this villain through all the actions of his life, with a 
gunning deference and a wondeiful mock respect 
and doesn’t leave him, till he is danghng at the 
gallows, when the satmst makes him a low how and 
wishes the scoundrel good day. 

It was not by satiie of this soit, or by scorn and 
contempt, that Hogarth achieved his vast populaiity 
and acquired his reputation.* Ehs art is qmte simple,® 


• Colendge speaks of tlie “Tieautiful female faces” in Hogarth’s 
pictures, “in whom,” he says, “the satirist never extinguished 
that love of heauty wluch belonged to him as a poet ” — The 
Fnend 

2 “I -was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who, being 
asked which book he esteemed most in his hbrary, answered 
‘ Shakspeare’ being asked winch he esteemed next best, rephed 
‘ Hogarth ’ His graphic representations are indeed books they 
have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words Other 
pictures we look at — ^liis prints we read 

“ The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into eiery 
picture would almost unvulgansc every subject which he might 
choose 

“I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have 
necessarily something in them to make us like them , some are 
indifferent to us, some in their nature repulsive, and only made 
interesting by the wonderful skill and truth to nature in the 
painter , but I contend that there is in most of them that qirmk- 
ling of the better nature, which, like holy water, chases away and 
disperses the contagion of the bad They have this in them, 
besides, that they bring us acquainted with the e\ery-day human 
face, — they give us skill to detect those gradations of sense.and 
virtue (wluch escape the careless or fastidious observer) in the 
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he speaks populai parables to interest simple heaits 
and to inspire tliem with pleasure or pity oi arning 
and terror. -Not one of his tales hut is as easy as 
“ Goody Two Shoes it is the moial of Tommy was 
a naughty hoy and tlie mastei flogged him, and Jacky 
was a good boy and had plum cake, whicli pervades 

I 

circumstances of the irorld about us , and prevent tliat disgust at 
common life, that tadium quoUdtanarum formarum, ^vliich an un- 
restricted passion for ideal forms and beauties is in danger of 
producing In this, as in many other things, thej are analogous 
to the best novels of Smollett and Eielding ” — CimiLns Lasiu 

“ It has been observed that Ilogarth’s pictures are exceedingly 
unlike any other representations of the same kmd of subjects — 
that they form a class, and have a character, peculiar to them- 
selves It may be u ortli while to consider in what this general 
distinction consists 

“ In the first place, they are, in the strictest sense, htsloncal 
pictures , and if wlnt Fielding says be true, that his novel of 
‘ Tom Jones ’ ought to be regarded ns an epic prose-poem, because 
it contained a regular development of fable, manners, character, 
and passion, the compositions of Hogarth, will, in like manner, 
be found to liav c a higher claim to the title of epic pictures than 
many which hav e of late arrogated that denomination to them- 
seh es When we say that Hogarth treated lus subjects histoncallj , 
we mean that his works represent the manners and humours of 
mankind in action, and their characters by varied expression 
Everything in his pictures has life and motion in it Not only 
docs the business of the scene never stand still, but every feature 
and muscle is put mto full play , the exact feehng of the moment 
IS brought out, and carried to Its utmost height, and then mstantly 
seized and stamped on the canvass forever The expression is 
always taken cn passant, in a state of progress or change, and, as 
it were, at the salient point His figures are not like the 

back-ground on which they' are pointed even the pictures on the 
wall hav e a peculiar look of their ow n Agam, w ith the rapidi t y*, 
variety, and scope of history, Hogarth’s heads have all the reality 
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the whole works of tlie homely and famous English 
moiahst And if the moral is written m ratliei too 
large letteis after the fable, we must lemember how 
simple the scholars and schoolmaster bpth weie, and 
like neither the less because they are so artless, and 
honest “ It was a maxim of Dr Harrison’s,” Ifield- 
ing says in "Amelia,” speaking of the benevolent 
divine and philosopher who represents the good 
prmciple in that novel — " that no man can descend 
below himself, in doing any act v\hich may contribute 
to protect an innocent person, or to bring a rogue to 
the gallows” The morahst of that age had no com- 
punction you see ; they had not begun to be sceptical 
about the theory of pumshment, and thought that the 
hanging of a thief was a' spectacle for edification 
Masters sent their appientices, fathers took their 
children, to see Jack Sheppaid oi Jonathan Wild 
hanged, and it was as undoubtmg subsciibeis to this 
moral law, that Fielding wrote and Hogaith painted 
Except m one instance, where in the mad-house scene 
in the ‘^Rake’s Progress,” the gill whom he has 
rmned is repiesented as still tending and weeping 

and correctness of portraits He gives the extremes of character 
and expression, hut he gives them ivith perfect truth and accuracy 
This IS, m fact, what distmguishes his compositions from all others 
of the same kind, that they are equally rempte from caricature, 
and from mere still life . His faces go to the very verge 

of caricature, and yet never (we beheve m any smgle instance) go 
beyond it,”— Hazlixt 
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over him in his insanity, a glimpse of pity for his 
logues never seems to enter honest Hogarth’s mind. 
There's not the slightest doubt in the breast of the 
jolly Diaco. 

The famous set of pictures called “ ilaniage a la 
!Mode,“ and which are exhibited at Marlborough 
House, in London, contains the most important and 
highly wrought of the Hogarth comedies. The care 
and method with which the moral grounds of these 
pictures are laid is as remarkable as the wit and 
skill of the obseiving and dexterous artist. He has 
to descnbe the negotiations for a marriage pending 
between the daughter of a rich citizen Alderman and 
young Lord Yiscount Squanderfield, the dissipated 
son of a gouty old Earl. Pnde and pomposity 
.appear in every accessory surrounding the Earl. 
He sits in gold lace and \ el vet — as how should such 
an Earl wear anything but velvet and gold lace^ 
His coronet is everywheie; on his footstool on which 
reposes one gouty toe turned out; on the sconces 
and looking-glasses; on the dogs; on his Jordship’s 
very crutches; on his great chair of state and the 
great baldaquin behind him; under which he '«tts 
pointing majestically to liis pedigree, which shows 
that his race is sprimg from the loins of "William 
the CJonquerbr, and confrontmg the old Alderman 
from the City, who has mounted his sword for the 
occasion, and wears his Aldei man's chain, and has 
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biouglit a bag full of monej, mortgage-deeds, and 
thousand pound notes, for the airangement of the 
transaction pending between them. Whilst the 
stewaid (a methodist, therefoi’e a hypocrite and cheat, 
for Hogarth scorned a* papist and a dissentei), is 
negotiating bet^ieen the old couple, their childien sit 
togethei, united but apart. My loid is adnuiing his 
countenance m the glass, uhile his bride is twiddbng 
hei marriage ring on her pocket handkerchief, and 
listening with rueful countenance to Counselloi Sil- 
vertongue, who has been draiving the settlements. 
The gill IS pretty, but the painter, with a cmious 
watchfulness, has taken care to give her a likeness 
to hei father, as in the joung Yiscount’s face you 
see a resemblance to the Eail, his noble sire The 
sense of the coionet pervades the picture, as it is 
supposed to do the mind of its weaier. The pictures 
lound the loom are sly hints indicating the situation 
of the paities about to mairy. A martyi is led to 
the fire; Andromeda is offeied to sacrifice; Juditli 
is going to slay Holofeines Theie is the ancestor 
of the house (in the pictiue it is the Earl himself 
as a young man), with a comet ovei his head, indi- 
cating that the caieei of the family is to be brilliant 
and biief In the second pictuie, the old Loi'd must 
be dead, foi Madam has now the Countess’s coronet 
ovei her bed and toilet-glass, and sits listening to that 
dangerous Counsellor Silvertongue, whose poitiait 
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now actually hangs up an her loom, whilst the coun- 
sellor takes his ease on the sofa by her side, evidently 
the famihar of the house, and the confidant of the 
mistress My lord takes his pleasure elsewhere than 
at home, whither he returns jaded and tipsy fiom 
the Rose, to find his wife 3 awnmg in her drawmg- 
room, her whist-party over, and the daylight streaming 
in ; or he amuses himself with the very worst com- 
pany ahioad, whilst his wife sits at home listening 
to foieign smgers, or wastes her money at auctions, 
or, worse still, seeks amusement at masquerades. 
The dismal end is known My loid dravs upon the 
counselloi, who kills him, and is apprehended whilst 
endeavouiing to escape. My lady goes back pcrfoice 
to the Alderman in the City, and faints upon I'eading 
Counsellor Silvertongue’s dying speech at Tyburn, 
where the counselloi has been executed for sending 
Ins lordship out of tlie woild. Moral — Don’t listen 
to evil silvei-tongued counsellors; don’t many a 
man for his rank, or a woman for hei money : don’t 
fiequent foolish auctions and masquciade balls un- 
known to your husband: don’t have nicked com- 
panions abioad and neglect youi wife, otheinise j-ou 
will be lun thiougli the body, and lum will ensue, 
and disgrace, and Tyburn The people are all 
naughty, and Bogey caiiies them all off In tlio 
“Rake’s Progiess,” a loose life is ended by a similai 
sad catastiophe It is the spendthiift coming into 
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possession of the wealth of the paternal miser ; 4116 
piodigal suiiounded by flatterers, and wasting- Ins 
substance on the \eiy woist company; the bailiffs, 
the gambling-house, and Bedlam foi an end In 
the famous story of Industiy and Idleness, the moial 
IS pointed in a manner similaily (ilear. Fair-haiied 
Frank Goodchild smiles at his work, whilst naughty 
Tom Idle snoies over Ins loom. Frank reads the 
edifying ballads of Wluttington and the London 
’Pi entice, whilst that reprobate Tom Idle prefers 
Moll Flanders, and drinks hugely of beer. Frank 
goes to church of a Sunday, and waibles hymns 
fiom the galleiy, while Tom lies on a tomb-stone 
outside playing at halfpenny-under-the-hat, with 
stieet blackguaids, and ib deservedly caned by the 
beadle; Frank is made oveiseer of the business, 
whilst Tom is sent to sea Frank is taken into pait- 
iieiship and marries Ins master’s daughtei, sends out 
bioken victuals to the poor, and listens in his night- 
cap and gown with the lovely Mrs Goodchild by 
his side, to the nuptial music of the City bands and 
the maiiow-bones and cleavers, uhilst idle Tom, 
icturned from sea, shuddeis in a garret lest the 
officeis are coming to take him for picking pockets. 
The Woishipful Fiancis Goodchild, Esg, becomes 
Sheiiff’ of London, and partakes of the most splendid 
dinners which money can purchase or Alderman 
devour ; whilst poor Tom is taken up in a night cellar. 
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With that one-eyed and disieputahle accomplice who 
first taught him to play chuclc-fai thing on a Sunday. 
What happens next^ Tom ii> brought up hefoie 
the justice of his countiy, in the peison of hir. 
Alderman Goodcluld, who weeps as he recognises 
his old hrothei ’prentice, as Tom’s one-eyed fiiend 
peaches on him, and the clerk makes out the poor 
logue’s ticket for Newgate. Then the end comes. 
Tom goes to Tyhmn in a- cart with a coffin in it, 
whilst the Right Honourable Fiancis Goodcluld, 
Loid hlayor of London, proceeds to his Mansion 
House, m his gilt coach with foui footmen and a 
sword-bearer, whilst the Companies of London maich 
in the august procession, whilst the trambands of 
the City fire their pieces and get drunk in lus honour; 
and oh, ciow’ning delight and glory of all, whilst 
his Majesty the King looks out from his royal 
balcony, with his ribbon on his breast, and his Queen 
and his star by his side, at the corner house of St 
Paul’s Church-yard, wheie the toy-shop is now. 

How the times have changed* The new Post- 
office now not disadvantageously occupies that spot 
w'herc the scaffolding is in the picture, where the 
tipsy trainband-man is lurching against the post, 
with his wig over one eye, and the ’prentice-boy is 
trying to kiss the pretty girl in the gallery. Past 
away ’pientice-boy and pretty girl! Past away 
tipsy tramband-man writh wig and bandolier! On 

R 
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the- spot -wheie Tom Idle (for whom I have an 
■unaffected -pity) made his exit from this ■wicked 
World, and ■wheie you see the hangman smoking his 
pipe as he reclines on the gibbet and vie^ws the hills 
of Hariow or Hampstead beyond — a splendid maible 
aich, a vast and modern city — clean, airy, painted 
drab, populous ■with nuiseiy-maids and children, the 
abodes of ■wealth and comfort — the elegant, the prp- 
sperous, the pohte Tybuima rises, the most respectable 
district in the habitable globe I 
In that last plate of the London Apprentices, in 
•which the apotheosis of the Right Honourable Francis 
Goodchild is drawn, a ragged fellow is lepiesented 
in the cornel of the simple kindly piece, offering for 
sale a broadside, purpoitmg to contain an account 
of the appearance of the ghost of Tom Idle, executed 
at Tyburn Could Tom’s ghost have made its 
appeal ance in 1847, and not in 1747, what changes 
would have been remaiked by that astomshed escaped 
ciimmal I Over that road which the hangman used 
to tiavel constantly, and the Oxford stage twice a 
week, go ten thousand carnages every day* over 
yondei road, by which Dick Turpin fled to Windsor, 
and Squne Western journeyed into town, when he 
came to take up his quaiteis at the Heicules Pillars 
on the outskirts of London, what a rush of civihzation 
^ and order flows now 1 What armies of gentlemen 

* With umbiellas maich to banks, and chambers, and 

'f. 
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coiinting-liouses * What regiments of nursery-maids 
and pretty infantry; •n'hat peaceful processions of 
policemenj "what light broughams and what gay 
carriages, tv hat swarms of busy apprentices and 
artificers, ridmg on omnibus-roofs, pass daily and 
hourly ! Tom Idle’s times are q^mte changed : many 
of the institutions gone into disuse which were 
admiied in his day. There’s more pity and kindness 
and a better chance for poor Tom’s successors now 
than at that simpler period when Fielding hanged 
him and Hogarth drew him. 

To the student of history, these admirable works 
must be mvaluable, as they ^ve us the most com- 
plete and truthful picture of the maimers, and even 
the thoughts, of the past century. We look, and see 
pass before us the England of a hundred years ago — 
the peer in his drawing-room, the lady of fashion in 
hei apartment, foreign singeis surrounding her, and 
the chamber filled with gew-gai\s in the mode of 
that day; the chmch, with its quaint florid architec- 
ture and singing congregation ; the parson with lus 
great wig, and the beadle with his cane : all these 
are represented before us, and we aie sure of the 
truth of the poitiait. We see how the Lord Mayoi 
dmes in state ; how the piodigal drinks and sports at 
the bagnio ; how the poor girl beats liemp in Biide- 
•n ell ; how the tliief divides his booty and drinks his 
punch at tlie night-ceUar, and how he finishes his 
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career at the gihljet. We may depend upon the 
perfect accuracy of these strange and varied portraits 
of the bygone generation: we see one of Walpole’s 
members of Parhament chaired after his election, 
and the lieges celehratmg the event, and drinking 
confusion to the Pretender: ive see the grenadiers 
and tramhands of the City marchmg out to meet the 
' enemy; and have hefoie us, with sword and firelock, 
and white Hanoverian hoise embroidered on the cap, 
the very figures of the men who lan away with 
Johnny Cope, and who conquered at CuUoden The 
Torkshiie waggon loUs into the inn-yard; the 
country parson, m his jack-boots, and his bands and 
short cassock, comes trotting into town, and we 
fancy it is Parson Adams, with his sermons in his 
pocket. The Sahsbury fly sets forth from the old 
Angel — ^you see the passengers entering the great 
heavy vehicle, up the wooden steps, their hats tied 
down with handkerchiefs over their faces, and under 
their aims, sword, hanger, and case-bottle, the 
landlady — apoplectic with the hquors in her o^ 
bar — ^is tugging at the hell; the hunchbacked pos- 
tillion — ^he may have ridden- the leaders to Humphry 
Clinker — ^is begging a gratuity , the miser is grumb- 
ling at the bill ; J ack of the Centuiion lies on the 
top of the clumsy vehicle, with a soldier by lus 
side — ^it may be Smollett’s Jack Hatchway — it has a 
ij^^^likeness to Xiismahago. You see the suburban fair 
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and the strolling company of actors; the pretty 
milkmaid singing under the -vyrndoivs of the enraged 
Prench musician — it is such a gul as Steele charm- 
ingly described in the "Guardian,” a few yeais 
before this date, singing under Mr. Ironside’s window 
in Shire-lane, her pleasant carol of a May morning. 
You see noblemen and blacklegs bawling and betting 
in the Cockpit; you see Garrick as he was ariayed 
in King Btchard , Macheath and Polly in the dresses 
which they wore when they charmed our ancestors, 
and when noblemen m blue iibbons sat on the stage 
and hstened to their delightful, music. You see the 
ragged French soldiery, in their white coats and 
cockades, at Calais Gate — ^they are of the legiment, 
very likely, which friend Roderick Random joined 
before he was rescued by his pieserver Monsieur de 
Strap, with whom he fought on the famous day of 
Dettingen. You see the judges on the bench ; the 
audience laughing in the pit; the student in the 
Oxfoid theatre, the citizen on his country walk; 
you see Broughton the boxer, Sarah Malcolm the 
murderess, Simon Lovat,the traitor, John Wilkes 
the ’demagogue, leering at you with that squint 
which has become historical, and tliat face wliich, 
ugly as it was, he said he could make as captivatmg 
to woman as the countenance of the handsomest 
beau in town. All these sights and people are 
with you. After looking in the " Rake’s Progress” 
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at Hogarth’s picture of St. James’s Palace-gate^ you 
may people the stieet, hut little altered within 
these Jiuiidred years, with^the gilded cai’tiagfes and 
thronging chairmen that hoie the courtieis your 
ancestors to Queen Caroline’s diawing-room more 
than a hundied years ago 

What manner of man^ was he who executed these 


‘ Hogarth (whose femily name was Hogart) was the grandson 
of a Westmoreland yebman His father came to London, and 
was an author and schoolmaster William was born in 1698 
(according to the most probable conjecture) in the parish of St 
hlartin, Ludgate He was early apprenticed to an engraver of 
arms on plate The following touches arc from Jus Anecdotes of 
Himself (Edition of 1833 ) 

“As I had naturally a good eye, and a fondness for drawing, 
shows of all sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when an infant ; 
and mimicry, common to all children, was remarkable in 'me An 
early access to a neighbouring painter drew my attention fi'om 
play, and I was, at every possible opportunity, employed in 
making drawings I picked up an acguomtoncc of the same turn, 
and soon learnt to draw the alphabet with great correctness My 
exercises, when at school, were more remarkable for the ornaments 
which adorned them, than for the exercise itself Ih the former, 
I soon found that blockheads with better memonos could much 
surpass me, but for the latter I was particularly distingmshed 

“ 1 thought It still more unlikely that by pursumg the common 
method, and copying old drawings, I could ever attam the power 
of making new designs, which was my first and greatest ambition 
I therefore endeavoured to habituate myself to the exercise of a 
sort of technical memoiy , and by repeating in my own mind, the 
parts of winch objects were composed, I could by degrees corabme 
and put them down with my pentaL Thus, with all the drawbacks 
which resulted from the circumstances I hai e mentioned, I had 
one material adiantage over my competitors, viz , the early habit 
1 thus acquired of retaining in my mind’s eye, without coldly 
^ copying it on the spot, whatever I mtended to mutate 
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portraits — so various, so faithful, and so admiiable? 
In the London National Gallerj most of us have 

“ Tlie instant I became master of my o\m tune, I determined to 
qualify myself for engraving on copper In this I readily got 
employment, and trontispieces to books, such as prints to 
‘Hndibras,’ in twel^es, &c , soon brought me into the ivay But 
the tnbe of booksellers remained as my father had left 
them which put nie upon pnbhshmg on my own ac- 

coimt But here agiim I had to encounter a monopoly of pnnt- 
sellers, equally mean and destmctivc to the mgemous , for the 
first plate I pubhshed, called ‘The Taste of the Toivn,* m which 
the reigmng follies were lashed, had no sooner begim to take a 
run, than I found copies of it m the print>shops, vendmg at half- 
price, while the original prmts were returned to me agam, and I 
was thus obliged to sell the plate for whatever these pirates 
pleased to give me, as there was no place of sale but at their 
shops Owing to this, and other circumstances, by engraving, 
until 1 was near thirty, I could do little more than maintain 
myself, but even then, I was a punctual paymaster. 

“I then mamed, and 

{3at William is going too fast here. He made ' a stolen tmion’ 
on March 23, 1729, with Jane, daughter of Sir James Thornlull, 
segeant-pomter Bor some time Sir James kept Ins heart and 
lus purse-strings close, but ‘soon after became both reconciled and 
generous to the young couple.’ — Hogarth's Works, by Nichols and 
Steevens, voL i p 44 ] 

“ — commenced painter of small Comersation Pieces, from 
twelve to fifteen inches high This, bemg a novelty, succeeded 
for a few years ” 

(About this time Hogarth had summer-lodgings at South 
Lambeth, and did all kinds of work, “ emlielhshing” the "Spring 
. Gardens” at " Vaiivhall,” and the like In 1731, he piiblibhed a 
satirical plate agomst Pope, founded on the well-known imputa- 
tion agamst him of lus liaimg satirised the Duke of Clumdos 
under the name of Ttmon, in lus poem on Taste. The plate 
represented a i lew of Burlington House, with Pope whitewashing 
it, and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’s coach Pope made no 
retort, and has never mentioned Hogarth ) 
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seen the best and most carefully finished series of 
his comic paintings, and the portrait of his own 

“Before I had done anything of much consequence' in this 
walk, I entertained some hopes of succeeding m what the pufTcrs 
in hooks call The Great Style of History Painting, so that without 
having had a stroke of this grand business before, I quitted small 
portraits and famihar conversations, and with a smile at my own 
temeritj, commenced lustory-pauiter, and on a great staircase at 
St Bartholomew's Hospital, pointed two Scripture stones, the 
'Pool of Betliesda’ and the 'Good Samaritan,* with features 
seven feet lugh . But as religion, the great prom'oter of 
this style in other countries, rejected it in England, I was un- 
willing to sink into a portrait manufacturer, and still ambitions 
of being singular, dropped all expectations of advantage from 
that source, and returned to the pursuit of my former dealings 
with the public at large 

“As to portrait-painting, the chief branch of the art by which 
a painter can procure himsdf a tolerable livelihood, and the only 
one by which a lover of money can get a fortune, a man of reiy 
moderate talents may have great success in it, ns the artifice and 
address of a mercer is infinitely more useful than the abihtics of 
a pamter By the manuer in which the present race of professors 
m England conduct it, that also becomes still life." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ By this inundation of folly and puff” (Jie has been speaking ef 
the success of Vanloo, who came over here in 1737), “ I must confess 
I Mas much disgusted, and deternuned to try if by any means I 
could stem the torrent, and, by opposing, end it 1 laughed at the 
pretensions of these quacks in colourmg, ridiculed their pro- 
ductions as feeble and contemptible, and asserted that it required 
neither taste nor talents to excel their most popular performances 
This mterference excited much enmity, because, ^ my opponents 
told me, my studies were in another way You talk, added they, 
with melTable contempt of portrait-pamting, if it is so easy a 
task, why do not you convince the world, by painting a portrait* 
yourself? Proi oked at this language, I, one day at the Academy 
in St Martm’s Lane, put the following question Supposing any 
man, at this time, were to paint a portrait as well ns Vandyke, 
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lionest face, of vrhicli the bright blue ejes shine out 
^from the canvass and give you an idea of that 

iroTild it be seen or acknowledged, and could the artist enjoj the 
benefit or acgnire the rcpntatton dne to his performance ? 

* They asked me in reply. If I conld pamt one as well’ and I 
frankly answered, I hehered I conld - 
“ Of the mighty talents said to he req^uisite for portrait-pamting. 
' I had not the most exalted opinion ” 

Let ns now hear him on the question of the Academy — 

“ To pester the three great estates of the empire, about twenty 
or thir^ students drawing after a man or a horse, appears, os 
must he acknowledged, foohsh enough hnt the real motive is, 
that a few husthng characters, who hare access to people of rank, 
think they can thus get a supenonty over their brethren, he 
appointed to places, and have salaries, as in France, for telling a 
lad when a leg or an arm is too long or too short 
“France, ever apmg the magnificence of other nations, has in 
Its turn assnmed a foppish kmd of ^Icndonr sufficient to dazzle 
the eyes of the neighbouring states, and draw vast snms of money 
from this country . 

“ To return to our Boyal Academy I am told that one of their 
leadmg objects will he, sending young men abroad to study the 
antique statues, for such kind of studies may sometimes improve 
an exalted genius, hnt they will not create it , and whatever has 
been the cause, this same travelling to Italy has, in several in- 
stances that I have seen, reduced the student from nature, and 
led him to pamt marble figures, in which he has availed himself 
of the great works of antiquity, as a coward does when he puts 
on the armour of an Alexander , for, with similar pretensions and 
similar vanity, the pamter supposes he shall be adored as a second 
Baphael Urhmo ” 

TTc must now hear him on his “Sigismnnda — 

“As the most violent and virulent abuse thrown on ‘Sigis- 
munda’ was from a set of miscreants, with whom I am proud of 
having been ever at war, I mean the expounders of the mysteries 
of old pictures, I have been sometimes told they were beneath my 
notice. This is tme of them indiv idually, hut as they have access 
to people of rank, who seem as happy in being cheated as these 
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keen and biave look witk -wliicli William Hogarth 
regaided the woild. No man liras ever less of a 

merchants are in cheating them, they have a poirer of doing much 
mischief to a modern artist However mean the vendor of poisons, 
the nuneral is destructii c —to me its operation was trouhlcsome 
enough HI nature spreads so fast that now was the time for 
every little dog m the profession to hark I ” 

ITei-t comes a charactcnstic account of his controversy with 
"Wilkes and ChurchiU 

“ The stagnation rendered it necessary that I should do some 
* timed thing, to recoier my lost time, and stop a gap in my income 
This drew forth my prmt of ‘ The Times,’ a subject which tended 
to the restoration of peace and unanimity, and put the opposers 
of these humane objects in alight which gave great oficncc to 
those who were trying to foment disaffection in ^e nunds of the 
popnlacc One of the most notonons of them, till now my friend 
and flatterer, attacked me m a ‘North Briton,’ in so infamous and 
malign a style, that he himself, a hen pushed even by his best 
friends, was dm en to so floor on excuse as to say he was drunk 
ivhen he wrote it . ' 

“ This renowned patnot’s portrait, draivn like as I could as to 
features, and marked with some indications of his mind, fully < 
ansuored my purpose. The ridiculous was apparent to every 
eye I A Brutus' A saviour of Ins countiy with such an 
aspect — ^ivas so arrant a farce, that though it gave rise to much 
laughter in the lookers-on, gaUed both him and his adherents to 
the bone 

“Churchill, Wilkes’s toad-echo, put the ‘North Briton’ mto 
lerse, in an Epistle to Hogarth, but as the abuse was precisely 
the same, except a little poetical heightening, which goes for 
nothing, it made no impression However, having an old 
plate by me, with some parts ready, such as the back-ground and 
a dog, I began to consider how I could turn so much work laid 
aside to some account, and so patched up a prmt of Master 
Churchill m the dinracter of a Bear The pleasure and pecuniary 
advantage winch I derived from these two cngravmgs, together 
^ with occasionally riding on horseback, icstorcd me to as much 
>• health as can be expected at my time of life.” 
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hero ; you see Mm before you, and ean fancy what 
he was — a jovial, honest, London citizen, stout and 
stuidy; a hearty, plain-spoken man,^ loving liis 
laugh. Ins fiiend, his^glass, his roast-beef of Old 
England, and having a proper bourgeois scorn for 
Erench frogs, for mounseers, and -vvooden shoes m 
geneial, for foreign fiddlers, foreign singers, and, 
above all, for foreign painters, whom he held in the 
most amusing contempt. 

It must have been great fun to hear him rage 
agamst Corre gg io and the Carracci, to watch him 


• “It happened in the early part of Hogarth’s life, that a 
nobleman nho vas uncommonly ugly and deformed came to sit 
to him for his picture It iras executed \nth a shill that did ^ 
honour^ to the artist’s abilities, but the likeness iras ngidly 
observed, vithout even the necessary attention to compliment 
or flattery The peer, disgusted at this counterpart of himself, 
never once thought of pajing for a reflection that would only 
disgust him with his deformities Some time was suifered to 
elapse before the artist applied for his mone> , but afterwards 
many applications were made by him (who had then no need 
of a banker) for payment, without success The pamter, how- 
cier, at last hit upon an expedient It was couched in the 
following card — 

“ ‘ Mr Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord Finding that 

he docs not mean to haic the picture which was drawn for lum, 

IS informed again of ^Ir Hogarth’s necessity for the money If, 
therefore, his Lordsliip docs not send for it, in three days, it n ill 
be disposed of^ with the addition of n tail, and some other little 
appendages, to Mr Hare, the famous wild beast man Mr Hogartli 
havmg given that gentleman a conditional promise of it, for an 
exhibition-picture, on his Lordship’s refusal ’ 

“This intimation had the desired effect’’ — iror^s 6y Nichoh 
and Slecvens,^o[ i p 25 
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thump the table and snap his fingers, and say, 
"Historical painters be hanged, here’s the man 
that will paint against any of them for, a hundred 
pounds. Correggio’s ' Sigismunda * ’ Look at Bill 
Hogarth’s ^ Sigismunda;’ look at my altar-piece 
at St. Mary Eedclifie, Bristol; look at my *Paul 
before Felix,’ and see whethei I ’ra not as good as the 
best of them ” ^ 

Posterity has not quite confirmed honest Hogarth’s 
opinion about Iiis talents foi the sublime Although 
Swift could not see the difference between tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum, posterity has not shaied the 
Dean’s contempt for Handel; the world has disco- 
vered a diffeience between tweedle-dee and tweedle- "" 

* “ Garr{ck ]umsdf,Tra3 not more ductile to flattery A word 
in faTour of ‘ Sigismunda ’ might have commanded a proof-prmt 
or forced an original print out of our artist’s hands ” . 

“ The followmg authenticated story of our artist (furnished by 
the late Air Eclchior, FHS, a surgeon of eminence) will also 
sene to show how much more easy it is to detect ill-placed or 
hyperbolical adulation respecting others, thin when applied to 
ourselres Hogarth, being at dinner witli tlie great Cbeselden and 
some other company, wis told that Mr John Frdre, surgeon ot 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, a few evenings before at Hick’s Cofibe 
House, had asserted that Greene was asemment m composition as 
Handel ‘ That fellow Freke,’ rephed Hogarth, ‘ is always shoot- 
ing his bolt absurdly, one way or another Handel is a giant in 
music , Greene only a hght Flonmel kmd of a composer ’ * Ay,* 
says our artist’s informant, ‘ but at the same time Mr Frcke 
declared you were as good a portrait-painter as Yimdyck ’ * There 

. he was right,’ adds Hogarth, * and so, by G , I am, give me 

my time and let me choose my subject,” — TPbrfo hy NichoWt antf 
\ SfeeiMs, Tol. 1 , pp 236,237. 
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dum, and given a hearty applause and admiration to 
Hogarth, too, hut not exactly as a painter of scriptural 
subjects, or as a rival of Correggio. It'does not take 
away from ones liking for the man, or from the 
moral of his story, or the humour of it, from one's 
admiration for the prodigious merit of his perform- 
ances, to remember that he persisted to the last in 
believing that the world nas in a conspiracy agamst 
him with respect to his talents as an historical painter, 
and that a set of miscreants, as he called them, were 
employed to run bis genius down They say it was 
Liston’s firm belief, that he was a great and neglected 
tragic actor ; they say friat every one of us believes 
in his heart, or would like to have others believe, that 
he is something which he is not One of the most 
notorious of the ** miscreants,*’ Hogarth says, was 
Wilkes, who assailed him in the ‘‘ North Briton , ’ 
the other was Churclull, who put the North Briton” 
attack into heroic verse, and published his " Epistle 
to Hogarth.” Hogarth replied by that caricature of 
Wilkes, in which the patriot still figures before us, 
with his Satanic grin and sq^uint, and by a caricature 
of Churchill, in which he is represented as a bear 
with a staff, on which, lie the first, lie the second, he 
the tenth, is engiaved m immistakeable letters. 
There is very little mistake about honest Hogai tli s 
satire; if he has to paint a man with his throat cut, 
he draws him with his head almost off; and he tried 
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to do the same for liis enemies in this little contro- 
versy. “ Having an old plate by me,” says he, with 
some parts ready, such as the hackgiound, and a dog, 
I began to consider how I could turn so much woik 
laid aside to some account, and so patched up a punt 
of Master Churchill, ni the character of a hear , the 
pleasure and pecumaiy advantage which I derived 
from these two engravings, togethei with occasionally 
ridmg on horseback, restored me to as much health 
as I can expect at my time of hfe.” 

And so he concludes Ins queer little book of Anec- 
dotes, “ I have gone thiough the circumstances of a 
life which till lately passed pretty much to my own 
satisfaction, and I hope in no respect injurious to any 
other man. This I may safely assert, that I have 
done my best to make those about me tolerably happy, 
and my greatest enemy cannot say I ever did an 
intentional injuiy. What may follow, God knows.” 

A queei account still exists of a holiday jaunt 
taken by Hogaith and four friends of his, who set 
out, hke the ledoubted Mr. Pickwick and Ins com- 
panions, but just a hundred years before those heroes ; 
and made an excuision to Gravesend, Rochester, 
Sheemess, and adjacent places ^ One of the gentle- 
men noted down the pioceedmgs of the journey, for 

* Ho made this excursion on 1732, his companions being John 
Thornhill (son of Sir J ames), Scott the landscape-painter, TothaB, 
’ and IForrest. 
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which Hogaith and a brother aitist made diawmgs. 
The hook is chiefly curious at this momeut fiom 
showing the citizen life of those days, and the lough 
jolly style of ineiiiinent, not of the five companions 
merely, hut of thousands of jolly fellows of their 
.time. Hogarth and his friends quittmg the Bedfoid 
Aims, Oovent Garden, with a song, took nater to 
Billmgsgate, exchanging compliments with tlie barge- 
men as they went down tlie nvei. At Billingsgate, 
Hogarth made “ a caracatuia” of a facetious porter, 
called the Duke of Puddledock, who agieeably enter- 
tained the paity with the humours of the place. Hence 
they took a Giavesendhoat for themselves , had stiaw 
to he upon, and a tilt over their heads, they say, and 
went down the river at night, sleeping and singing 
jolly choiuses 

They ariived at Gravesend at six, when they 
washed tlieii faces and hands, and had their uigs 
powdered. Then they sallied foi tli for Rochester on 
foot, and diankdiy the way thiee pots of ale. At one 
o’clock they went to dinner with excellent poit, and 
a q[uantity more beer, and afterwaids Hogarth and 
Scott played at hopscotch m the town hall. It would 
appear that they slept most of them m one loom, and 
the chronicler of the party describes - them all as 
waking at seven o’clock, and telling each other then 
dreams. You have rough sketches by Hogarth of 
the incidents of this holiday exclusion. The stui dy 
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little paintei is seen sprawling over a plank to-a boat 
'at Giavesendj.tlie ^\boIe company aie represented 
in one design, in a fisherman’s room, where they had 
all passed the night. One gentleman in a nightcap 
is shaving himself ; anothei is being shaved by the 
fisherman ; a thud, with a handkerchief over Ins bald 
pate, IS taking has breakfast , and Hogarth is sketch- 
ing the whole scene. 

They desciibe at night how they returned to their 
quarteis, drank to then friends, as usual, emptied 
several cans of good flip, all smgmg merrily. 

It is a jolly party of tradesmen engaged at-high- 
juiks These were the manners and pleasmes of 
Hogarth, of his time veiy likely, of men not very 
refined, but honest and mcriy. It is a brave London 
citizen, with John Bull habits, prejudices, and 
pleasmes.^ 


' “Dr Johnson midc four lines once, on the death of poor 
Hogarth, -nrhich were equally true and pleasing I know not why 
Garrick’s were preferred to them — 

“ ‘ The hand of him here torpid hes, 

Tliat drew th’ essential forms of grace, 

Here, closed in death, th’ attentive eyes, 

That saw the manners in the face.’ 

“ Mr Hogarth, among the voriefy of kindnesses shown 'to pie 
when 1 was too young to have a proper sense of them, was nsed to 
be very earnest that I should obtain the acquaintance, and if pos- 
sible the fnendship, of Dr Johnson, whose conversation was, to 
the talk of other men, like Titian’s painting compared to Hudson’s, 
he said ‘but don’t you tdl people now that I say so (continued 
hej for the connoisseurs and I are at war, you know, and because 
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s. Of Smollett's associates and manner of life the 
anihor of the admirable Humphrey Clinker,” has 
given us an interesting account, in that most amusmg 
of novels.^ 

I bate them, they think I hate Tttian — and let them’ ’ Of 

Dr Johnson, '^rhen my father and he \fcre talking about him one 
day, ‘That man (says Hogarth) is not contented -with hehevmg 
the Bible, hnt he fairly resolves, I think, to hdieve nothmg hut 
the Bible Johnson (added he), thongh so wise a fellow, is more 
like £mg David than Emg Solomon, for he says m his haste, all 
men are hare ’ ” — ^Mns Piozzi. 

Hogarth died on the 26th of October, 1764 The day before his 
death, he was removed frcim his villa at Chiswick to Leicester 
Fields, “in a very weak condition, yet remarkably cheerful ” He 
had jnst received an agreeable letter from Frankhn He hes 
bnned at Clusnck. 

> TO Bin -WATKIV rnULIPS, BATT, OT JISUS COLLEGE, OXOS’ 

“ Deab PmLLirs, — ^In my last, I mentioned my havmg spent an 
evening with a society of authors, who seemed to be jealous and 
afraid of one another hly uncle was not at all surpnsed to hear 
me say 1 was disappointed in their conversation. ‘ A man may be 
very entertaining and instructive upon paper,’ said he, ‘and 
exceedingly dull in common discourse. I have observed, that 
those who shine most in private company arc but secondary stars 
m the constellation of gemus A small stock of ideas is more 
easily managed, and sooner displayed, than a great quonti^ 
crowded together There is veiy seldom anythmg extraordmaiy 
in the appearance and address of a good writer, whereas a dull 
author generally distioguishcs himself by some oddity or extrava- 
gance For this reason I fancy that on assembly of grubs must 
be very divertmg ’ 

“ My curiosity bemg exated by this hmt, I consulted my fnend 
Dick Ivy, who undertook to gratify it the very next day, which was 
Sunday last He earned me to ine with S— ■ , uhom you and 
I have long known by his wntings He hves in the skirts of the 
town; and every Sunday Ins house is open to all unfortunate 
brothers of the qmll, whom he treats with beef, pnddmg, and 
potatoes, port, punch, and Calicrt’s entire butt beer. He has 

S 
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I have no doubt that the above picture is as faith- 
ful a. one as any from ilie pencil of his kindred 
humourist, Hogarth. 

fixed upon tlio first day of the week for the exercise of his hospi- 
tality, because some of his guests could not enjojit on any other, 
fbr reasons that I need not explain I was cnilly received m a 
plain, yet decent habitation, which opened backwards into a vciy 
pleasant garden, kept in excellent order, and, indeed, I saw none 
of the outward signs of authorship cither in tlie house or the land 
lord, who IS one of those'few writers of the age that stand Upon 
their own foundation, without patronage, and above dependence. 
If there was nothing ^aractcristic in the entertainer, the company 
made ample amends for his wont of smgnlanly 

“At two in the afternoon, I found myself one of ten messmates 
seated at table, and I question if the whole kmgdom could pro- 
duce such another assemblage of onginals Among their pecu- 
hantics, I do not mention those of dress, wluch may bo purely 
accidental liVliat struck mo were oddities originally produced by 
aficctation, and afterwards confirmed by habit One of them wore 
spectacles at dinner, and another his hat flapped, though (us Ivy 
told me) tlie first was noted for having a seaman’s eye, when a 
bailiff was m the wmd, and the other was never knoivn to labour 
under any weakness or defect of vision, except about five years 
ago, when he was comphmented with a couple of black eyes by a 
player, with u hom he had quarrelled in Ins drink A third wore 
a laced stockmg, and made use of crutches, because, once in his 
hfe, he had been laid up with a broken leg, though no man could 
leap over a stick with more agihty. A fourth had contracted 
such an anhpatliy to the country, that he insisted upon sittmg 
with his back towards the window that looked mto the garden , 
and when a dish of cauliflower was set upon the table, he snufied 
up volatile salts to keep him j&om faintmg, yet this dehcatc 
person was the son of a cottager, bom under a hedge, and had 
many years run wild among asses on a common A fifth affected 
distraction when spoke to, he always answered from the purposa 
Sometimes he suddenly started up, and rapped out a dreadful oath, 
sometimes he burst out a laughmg, then he folded his arms, 
tmd sighed , and then he hissed like fifty serpents 
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We liave before ns, and painted by bis own hand, 
Tobias Smollett; the manly, kindly, honest, and 

"At first, I really thought he was mad , and, as he sat near me, 
hegan to be under some apprehensions for my own safety , when 
our landlord, perceiving me alarmed, assured me aloud that I had 
nothing to fear ‘The gentleman,’ said he, ‘is trying to act a 
part for which he is by no means quahfied . if he had all the 
inclmation in the world, it is not in his power to be mad , his 
spirits arc too fiat to be kindled intophrcnzy’ ‘’Tis no bad 
p-p-puff, how-owever,’ observed a person in a tarnished laced 
coat. *aff-fifeeted m-madness w-nill p-pass for w-\\it w-witli 
nine-mneteen out of t-twenty’ ‘And affected stuttering for 
humour,’ rephed our landlord; ‘though, God knows ' there is no 
afiSnity betwixt them.’ It seems tins wag, after havmg made 
some abortive attempts m plain spcakmg, had recourse to this 
defect, by means of which he frequently extorted the laugh of the 
company, without the least espense of genius , and that imperfec- 
tion, which he had at first connterfated, was now become so 
habitual, that he could not lay it aside 

"A certain winkmg genius, who wore yellow gloves at dinner, 

had, onJiis first introduction, taken such ofibnee at S , because 

he looked and talked, and ate and drank, like any other man, 
that he spoke contemptuously of his understanding eier after, 
and never would repeat his visit, until lie had exhibited the 
following proof of his caprice Wat Wyvil, the poet, haiung 
made some unsuccessful advances towards an intimqpy anth 

S at last gave him to understand, by a third person, that 

he had avrittcn a poem in his praise, and a satire against his 
person that if he would admit lum to his house, the first should 
be immediately sent to press , but that if he persisted in dcdining 

Ins fhendsbip, he would publish the satire avithout delay S 

rephed, that he looked upon Wyi il’s panegyric as, m cficct, a species 
of mfamy, and would resent it accordingly antli a good cudgel , 
but if he pubhshed the satire, he might deserve his compassion, 
and had notlung to fear from lus revenge, Wyvil havmg con- 
sidered the alternative, resolved to mortify S— — by printing the 
panegyric, for which he received a sound drubbing Then he 
swore the peace agumst the aggressor, who, in order to avoid a 

S 2 
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irascible , worn and batteied, but sfail brave and full 
of beaitj after a long struggle against a liard foitune 

prosecution at laiv^ admitted him to liis good graces It was the 

Bingulanty in S conduct on this occasion, that reconciled 

him to the yellow-gloved philosopher, who owned he had some 
genius , and from that period cultuated his acquamtance 

“Curions to know upon what subjects the several talents of my 
fellow-guests were employed, I applied to my communicative 
friend Dick Ivy, who gai e me to understand that most of them 
were, or had been, understrappers, or journej men, to more credit- 
able authors, for whom they translated, collated, and compiled, in 
the business of bookmaking , and that all of them had, at different 
times, laboured in the service df our landlord, though they had 
now set up for themselaes in various departments of literature, 
Kot only their talents, but also their nations and dialects, were so 
various, that our coni crsation resembled the confusion of tongues 
at Babcd We had the Irish brogue, the Scotdi accent, and foreign 
idiom, twanged off by the most discordant vociferation , for ns 
they all spoke together, no man had any cliance to be heard, 
unless he could bawl louder than his fellows It must be owned, 
however, there was nothing pedantic in their discourse , they 
carefully avoided all learned disquisitions, and endcaiourcd to 
be facetious nor did their endeavours always miscarry, some 
droll repartee passed, and much laughter was excited , and if any 
individual lost liis temper so far as to transgress the bounds 
of decorum, he was effectually checked by the master of the 
feast, who everted a sort of paternal authority over this irritable 
tnbe 

“Tlie most learned philosopher of the whole collection, who 
had been expelled the uniiersity for atheism. Ins made great 
progress in a refutation of Lord Bohngbroke’s metaphysical works, 
which IS said to be equally ingenious and orthodox but in the 
mean time, he has been presented to the grand jury as a pubho 
nuisance for having blasphemed m an alehouse on the Lord's-day 
The Scotchman gives lectures on the pronunciation of the English 
language which he is now publishing by subscription 

“ Tlie Irishman Is a pohtical imter, and goes by the name of 
\ My Lord Potatoc He wrote a pampinet in vindication of e> 
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His 1)1 ain had been busied with a hundred different 
schemes , he had been reviewer and histoiian, critic. 

Minister, hoping his zeal -would he rewarded with some place or 
pension , hut finding himself neglected in that quarter, he whis- 
pered about that the pamphlet was written hj the IMimster himself, 
and he published an answer to his own production In this he 
addressed the author under the title of ‘your lordship,’ with sucli 
solemnity, that the puhhc swallowed the deceit, and bought up 
the whole impression The wise pohticians of the metropolis 
declared they were both masterly performances, and chuckled 
o\er the flimsy reveries of an ignorant gairetleer, as the profound 
sxicculations of a -veteran statesman, acquainted with all the secrets 
of the cabinet The imposture was detected in the sequel, and 
our Hibernian pamphleteer retains no part of his assumed im- 
portance but the bare title of ‘ my lord,’ and the upper part of 
the table at the potatoc-ordinary in Shoe lane. 

" Opposite to me sat a Piedmontese, who liad obliged the public 
vnth a humourous satire, entitled ‘ The Balance of the English 
Poets ,’ a pcrformimcc which evinced the great modesty and taste 
of (he author, and, in particular, his intimacy with the elcgaiicics 
of the English language The sage, wlio laboured under the 
aypo^ojSia, or ‘ horror of green fields,’ had just fimshed a treatise 
on practical agriculture, though, in fact, he had never seen com 
'growing in his life, and was so ignor.'int of gram, that our enter- 
tainer, in the face of the whole company, made him own that a 
plate of hominy was the best ricc-pudding he had ever cat 

“ Tlie stutterer had almost finished his travels through Europe 
and part of Asia, without ever budging beyond the liberties of 
the King’s-bencli, except in term-time, with a tipstaff for liis 
compamun - and as for httle Tim Cropdale, the most facetious 
member of the whole society, he had happily wound up the 
(sitastrophe of a virgin tragedy, from the evhibition of which ho 
promised himsdf a large fund of profit and reputation Tim 
had made shift to live many years by writing novels, at the rate 
of five pounds a -volume, but that branch of business is now 
engrossed by female authors, who publish merely for the propa- 
gation of vartuc, with so much case, and spirit, and delicacy, and 
knowledge of the human heart, and all in the serene tranqmlhty 
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medical wiiter, poet, pamplileteer. He had fought 
endless literal y battles, and braved and wielded for 
ycais the cudgels of controversy. It was a haid and 
savage fight in those days, and a niggard pay. Ho 
was oppressed by illness, age, nariow fortune; but 
Ills spint was still lesolute, and his com age steady, 
the battle over, he could do justice to the enemy 
with whom he had been so fieicely engaged, and 
give a not unfiiendly grasp to the hand that had ^ 
mauled him. He is like one of those Scotch cadets. 


of liigh life, that the render is not only cncliantcd by their genius, ' 
but reformed by their morahfy 

" After dmner, wc adjourned into the garden, irhere I observed 

Mr S give a short separate audience to cveiy individual in a 

small remote fUbert-walk, from whence most of them dropped off 
one after another, ivithout further ceremony ” 

Smollett's house was in Lavrrcnce-lane, phelsea, and is now 
destroyed Handhooh of London, -p 115 

“ The person of Smollett was cnunently handsome, his features 
prepossessmg, and, by the joint testimony of all Ins surviving 
friends, his conversation, in the highest degree, instructive and . 
amusmg Of his disposibon, those who have read his works 
(and who has not?) may form a very accurate estimate, for in 
each of them he has presented, and sometimes, under various 
points of new, the leading features of lus oim character without 
disguising the most unfavourable of them When un- 

scduced by lus satirical propensities, he was Innd, generous, and 
humane to others , bold, upright, and independent in his own 
character , stooped to no patron, sued for no favour, but honestly 
and honourably maintained himself on his hterary labours 
He was a doatmg father, and an affectionate husband , and the 
u arm zeal with wlucli lus memory was clicnshcd by lus surviving 
friends, showed clearly the rehance which they placed upon lus 
regard.” — Sin Walteb Scott 
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of whom history gives ta so many examples, and 
whom, with a national fidehty, the great Scotch 
novelist has pamted so charmingly. Of gentle hirth^ 
and narrow means, going out from his noithein home 


> Smollett of BonbiU, in Dumbartonshire Arms, az '' n bend, 
or, betireen a lion rampant, ppr, holding in his pair a banner, 
arg. .... and a bugle-horn, also ppr. Crest, aa oak-tree, ppr 
Motto, Viresco" 

Smollett’s father, Archibald, iras the fourth son of Sir James 
Smollett of Bonhill, a Scotch jpdge and member of Parliament, 
and one of the commissioners for frammg the Union irith England. 
Archibald married, without the old gentleman’s consent, and 
died early, leaving Ins children dependent on their grandfather 
Tobias, tiie second son, was horn in 1721, in the old house of 
Dalq^oham-in the valley of Leven , and all his life loved and 
admired that valley and Loch Lomond bc} odd all the \ allc> s and 
lakes in Europe He learned the “rudiments” at Dumbarton 
Grammar-school, and studied at Glasgow 

But when he was only eighteen, his grandfather died, and hit 
him without provision (figuring as the old judge in " Bodcnck 
Random” in consequence, according to Sir Walter) Tobias, 
armed with the “Regicide,” a tngedy — a provision precisely 
similar to that -with which Dr Johnson had started, just before— 
came up to London The “Regicide” aame to no good, though ^ 
at first patronized by Lord Lyttelton (“ one of those little fcllon s 
who arc sometimes called great men,” Smollett says) , and 
Smollett emb^urked as "surgeon’s mate” on board a liiic-of-battlo 
ship, and served in the Carthagena expedition, in 1741 lie left 
the service in the West Indies, and, after residing some time in 
Jamaica, returned to England in 174G 

He was now unsncccssfnl as a phjsician, to begin vith, pub- 
lished the satires "Advice” and "Reproof” — ^inthout anj luck, 
and (1747) married the “ beautiful and accomphshed Miss Las- 
celles ” 

In 1748 he brought out his “Rodcritk Random,” which at once 
made a " hit ” The subsequent events of Ins life maj, be pre- 
sented, chronologically, ip a bird’s-eye view — . 
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to win his fortune m the woild, and to fight his way, 
armed with comage, hungei*, and heen wits. , His 
crest is a shattered oak tree, -with green leaves yet 
springing fiom it. On Ins ancient coat-of-arms there 
IS a hon and a horn , this shield of his was batteied 
and dinted in a hundred fights and hrawls,^ through 
which the stout Scotchman boie it courageously. 

1750 Made a tour to Paris, where he chiefly wrote “Peregrine 
Pickle” 

1751 Pubhshed “Peregrine Pickle.” 

1753 Published “ Adrentnres of Perdinnnd Count Ihthom ” 
1765 Published versiou of “Don Quixote” 

1756 Segan the “ Critical'Beview ” 

1758~ Pubhshed his “History of England.” . 

1763 — 1766 Travelhng in Prance and Italy, published his 
“Trards ” 

1769 Pubhshed “ Adyentures of an Atom ” 

1770 Set out for Italy, died at Leghorn 21st of Oct , 1771, in 
the fifty-first } car of his age. 

* A good specimen of the old “slashing” style of writing is 
presented by the paragraph on Admiral Enowles, winch subjected 
Smollett to prosecution and imprisonment The adimral’s defence 
on the occasion of the failure of the Pochfort expedition came to 
be exammed before the tribimol of the “ Cntical Beview ” 

“He IS,” said our author, “an admiral without conduct, an 
engineer without knowledge, an officer without resolution, and a 
man without veracity *” 

Three months’ impnsonifient in the King’s Bench avenged thi* 
stingmg paragraph 

'But the “Critical” was to Smollett a perpetual fountain of 
“hot water” Among less important controversies may be men- 
tioned that with Gramger, the translator of “ Tibullus ” Grainger 
replied m a pamphlet , and in the next number of the “Eevierw” 
we find him threatened with “castigation,” as an “owl that has 
broken from his mew * ” ' 

In Dr Moore’s biography of him is a pleasant anecdote. After 
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You see someliow that he is a gentleman, through 
all his battling and struggling, his poverty, his hard- 
fought successes, and his defeats. His novels are 
recollections of his own adventures ; his characters 
drawn, as I should think, from personages with 
whom he became acquamted in his own career of 
life. Strange companions he must have had , queer 
acquaintances he made in the Glasgow College — in 
the country apothecary’s shop, in the gun-room of 
the man-of-war wheie he served as sm’geon, and in 
the hard life on shore, where the sturdy adventuier 
struggled for fortune. He did not invent much, as 
I fancy, but had the keenest perceptive faculty, and 
described what he saw with wonderfol lehsh and 

pubbshuig the “Don Quixote,” be returned to Scotland to pay a 
visit to his mother — 

“ On Smollett’s arrival, be was introduced to liis mother with 
the conmvancc of IVlrs Telfer (lier daughter), as a gentleman from 
the West Indies, who was intimately acquainted with her son 
The better to support lus assumed character, he endeavoured to » 
preserve a serious countenance, approachmg to a frenn, hut 
while his mother’s eyes were riveted on lus countenance, he could 
not refram from smilmg she immediately sprang from her chair, 
and throwing her arms round bis neck, exclaimed, ‘Ah, my son ' 
my son ! 1 have found you at last ' ’ 

“ She aftenrards told him, that if he had kept lus austere looks 
and continued to ghom, he might have escaped detection somo 
time longer, hut ‘your old roguish smile,’ added she, ‘betrayed 
you at once ’ ” 

“ Shortly after the publication of ‘ The Adventures of an Atom,’ 
disease agam attacked Smollett with redoubled violence. Attempts 
bemg vainly made to obtain for him the office of Consul m some 
part of the Mediterranean, he was compelled to seek a warmer 
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delightful broad humour. I think Uncle Bowling, 
in ^‘ Roderick Random,” is as good a character as 
Sq[uire Western himself, and Mr. Morgan, the Welsh 
apotliecary, is as pleasant as Dr. Caius What man 
who has made his inestimable acquaintance — ^ivhat 
novel leader who 'loves Don Quixote and Major 
Dalgetty — ^will refuse his most coidial acknowledg- 
ments to the admirable Lieutenant Lismahago. The ^ 
novel of " Humphrey Chnker ” is, I do think, the 
most laughable story that has ever been written since 
the goodly ait of novel-writing began. Wmifred 
Jenkms and Tabitha Bramble must keep Enghshmen 
on the grin for ages yet to come ; and in their letters 
and the story of their loves there is a perpetual 
fount of sparkling laughter, as inexhaustible as 
Bladud’s well. 

Fielding, too, has described, though with a greater 
hand, the characters and scenes which he Icnew 
and saw. He had more than ordinary opportunities 
for becommg acquainted with life. His family and 

dimate,\nthout Letter means of provision than lus own precarious 
finances could afford The kmdncss of bis distmgmsbed friend 
and CQuntryman, Dr Armstrong (then abroad), procured for Dr 
and b&s Smollett a house at Monte Nfero, a village situated on 
the side of a monntam ovcrlookmg the sea, in the neighbourhood 
of IiCgbom, a romantic and salntaiy abode, where he prepared for 
the press, the last, and hke music 'sweetest m the tdose,’ the 
most plegsmg of his compositions, ‘ Tlie Expedition of Hnmplirey 
Chnker.' This ddightful wotk was pubhshed in 1771 ” — ^Sni 
WaiiTeb Scott 
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education, first — Ids fortunes and misfortunes after- 
wards, brought him into the society of every rank 
and condition of man He is himself the hero of 
his books : he is wild Tom^Jones, he is wild Captain 
Booth, less wild, I am glad to think, than his prede- 
cessor, at least heartily conscious of demerit, and 
anxious to amend. 

When Fielding first came upon the town in 1727, 
the recollection of'the great wits was still fiesh in 
the coffee-houses and assemblies, and the judges 
there declared that young Harry Fielding had more 
spirits and wit than Congreve or any of his brilhant 
successors. His figure was tall and stalwart, his face 
handsome, manly, and noble-loolang; to the very last 
days of his life he retained a grandeur of an, and, 
although worn down by disease, his aspect and presence 
imposed respect upon the people lound about him. 

A dispute took place between hlr. Fielding and 
the captam^ of' the ship in which he was makmg his 


* Tlie dilate "nith the captain arose from the wish of that 
fiuictionaiy to intrude on lus right to liis cabin, for which he had 
paid tlurty pounds After recounting the circumstances of the 
apology, he characteristically adds — 

“ And here, that I may not bo thought the sly trumpeter of my 
oirn praises, I do utterly disclaim all praise on the occasion 
NTcither did the greatness of my mind dictate, nor the force of 
my Chnstiamty exact this forgiTciicss To speak truth, I forgave 
him from a motive wliidi would make men much more forgiving, 
if they were much wiser than they arc, because it was convenient 
for mo so to do ” 
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last voyage, and Fielding i elates how the man finally 
went down on his knees and begged his passengei’s 
pardon. He was Innng up to the last days of Iiis 
life, and liis spirit never gave in His vital power 
must have been immensely strong. 'Lady Maiy 
Wortley Montagu^ prettily chaiacterises Fielding 
and this capacity for happiness which he possessed, 
in a little notice of his deatli, when she compares him 
to Steele, who was as improvident and as happy as 
he was, and says that both should have gone on 


* Lttdy Mary ■was lus second cousin — their respectiie grand 
fathers being sons of George Fielding, Earl of Desmond, son of 
William, Earl of Denbigh 

In a letter dated just a Treck before bis death, she says — 

*' n Fielding has given a true picture of himself and Ins first 
wife in the characters of Mr and Mrs Booth, some compliments 
to lus own figure -excepted , and I am persuaded, several of the 
incidents be mentions arc real matters of fact I wonder he docs 
not perceive Tom Jones and Mr Booth are sorry scoundrels 
Fieldmg has really a fund of true humour, and was to be pitied 
at his first entrance into flic world, having no dioico, as he said 
himsdf, but to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman ILs 
gemus deserved a better fate, but I cannot help blaming tliat 
continued indiscretion, to give it the softest name, that has run 
through his life, and I am afraid still remams Since I 

was bom no original has appeared excepting Congreve^ and 
Fieldmg, who would, I believe, have approached nearer to his 
excdlencies, if not forced by his necessities to pubhsh without 
correction, and throw many productions into the world ho would 
haie thrown into the fire, if meat could have boon got without 
money, or money without scnbbhng I am sorry not to 

see any more of Peregrine Pickle’s performances , I wish you would 
tell me his n&voB.”— Letters and Worhs, (Lord Wliarndifib's Ed ), 

“■ vol m p 93, 94 
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living for ever. One can fancy the eagerness and 
gusto -svitli winch a man of Fielding’s frame, with 
his vast health and robust appetite, his ardent spirits. 
Ins joyfiil humour, and his keen and hearty relish 
fol life, must have seized and drunk that cup of 
pleasuie which the town offeied to him. Can any 
of my hearers remember the youthful feats of a 
college brealcfast — the meats devoured and the cups 
quaffed in that Homeric feast ? I can call to mind 
some of the heioes of those youthful banquets, and 
fancy young Fielding fiom Leyden luslimg upon 
the feast, with his great lau^h and immense healthy 
young appetite, eager and vigoious to enjoy. The 
young man’s wit and manneis made him fiiends 
eveiywheie . he lived with the grand Man’s society 
of those days, he was com ted by peers and men of 
wealth and fashion As he had a paternal allowance 
Horn his fatlier, Geneial Fielding, winch, to use 
Henry’s own phrase, any man might pay who 
would, as he liked good wine, good clothes, and 
good company, which aie all expensive articles to 
pui chase. Hairy Fielding began to run into debt, 
and boiiow money in that easy manner in which 
Captain Booth borrows money m the novel . was in 
nowise paiticular in accepting a few pieces fiom the 
pulses of his licli fiiends, and bore doivn upon moie 
than one of them, as Walpole tells us only too truly, 
for a dinner or a guinea. To supply himself with 
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the latter, he began to Aviite theatrical pieces, 
having alieady, no doubt, a considerable acquauit- 
ance amongst the Oldfields and Biacegirdles behind 
the scenes He laughed at these pieces and scorned 
them. When the audience upon one occasion began 
to hiss a scene which he was too lazy to correct, and 
legardmg which, when Gariick leraonstrated with 
him, he said that the public was too stupid to find 
out the badness of his woik; — when the audience 
began to liiss, Fielding said, with chaiacteristic cool- 
ness — ^*They have fomid it out, have they?” He 
did not piepaie his novels in this way, and with a 
very difierent care and inteiest laid the foundations 
and, built up the edifices of his future fame. 

Time and shower have veiy little damaged those. 
The fashion and ornaments are, pexhaps, of the 
architecture of ’that age, but the buildmgs remain 
strong and lofty, and of admirable proportions — 
masterpieces of gemus and monuments of woikman- 
hke skill. 

I cannot ofier or hope to make a hero of Harry 
Fielding. Why hide his faults? Why conceal his 
weaJrnesses in a cloud of periphrases Why not 
show him, like him as he is, not robed in a marble 
toga, and draped and polished in a heroic attitude, 
but with inked rufiSes, and claret stains, on his 
tarnished laced coat, and on' his manly face the 
' marks of good fellowship, of illness, of landness. 
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of care, and -wine.^ Stained as you 'see him, and 
worn by care and dissipation, that man retains some 
of the most precious and splendid human qualities 
and endowments. He has an admirable natural 
love of truth, the keenest instinctive antipathy to 
hypocrisy, the happiest satirical gift of laughing it 
to scorn. His wit is wondeifully wise and detective ; 
it flashes upon a rogue and lightens up a rascal like 
a policeman’s lantern. He is one of the manliest 
and kindliest of human bemgs : m the midst of all 
his imperfections, he respects female innocence and 
mfantine tenderness, as you would suppose such a 
great-hearted, couiageous soul would respect and 
care for them. He could not be so brave, generous, 
truth-telling as he is, \ieie he not infimtely merciful, 
pitiful, and tender. He will give any man his purse 
— he can’t help kindness and profusion. He may 
have low tastes, but not a mean mind; he admires 
with all his heart good and virtuous men, stoops to 
no flattery, bears no rancour, disdains all disloyal 
arts, does his pubhc duty uprightly, is fondly loved 
by his family, and dies at his work.^ 

If that theory be — and I have no doubt it is — the 
right and safe one, that human nature is always 
pleased with the spectacle of mnocence rescued by 


' Ho coiled for LisLon, £roin 6ra%cscnd, on Snndoy morning, 
June aotli, 1754 ; and began “The Journal of a Voyage ” during 
the passage. He died at Lisbon, in the beginning of October of 
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fidelity, purity, and courage; I suppose that of the 
heroes of iFielduig’s three novels, we should like 
honest Joseph Andrews the best, and Captain Booth 
the second, and Tom Jones the third.^ 

Joseph Andrews, though he wears Lady Booby’s 
cast-ofp livery, is, I think, to the full as polite as 
Tom Jones in his fustian-suit, or Captain Booth in 
regimentals He has, like those heroes, large calves, 
broad shouldeis, a high comage, and a handsome 
face. The accounts of Joseph’s bravery and good 
qualities; his voice, too musical to halloo to the 
dogs , his bravery in riding races for the gentlemen 
of the county, and his constancy in refusing bribes 
and temptation, have something affecting m their 
nalvetd and freshness, and prepossess one in favour 
of that handsome young hero. The rustic bloom of 
Fanny, and the delightful simplicity of Parson 
Adams are described witli a friendliness which wins 
the reader of their story, we part with them with 
more regret than from Booth and Jones. 

Fielding, no doubt, began to write this novel m 

tlic same year He lies buned there, m the English Protestant 
churchyard, near the Estrella Church, with this inscription over 
him — 

“HBHBlCnS rIEU)I^O, 
ntjGEx nniTAHSiA oitnino aon datdm 

POVEHB HATDM” 

* Eielding himself is said by Dr. Warton to have preferred 
“Joseph Andrews” to his other writings 
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ridicule of • ** Pamela/’ for ■which woik one can undei- 
stand the 'hearty contempt and antipathy which such 
an athletic and boisterous genius as Fielding’s must 
have entertained. He- couldn’t do othenvisc than 
laugh at tlie puny cockney bookseller, pouiing out 
endless volumes of sentimental twaddle, and hold 
him up to scorn as a moll-coddle and a milksop. His 
genius had been nursed on sack-posset, and not on 
dishes of tea. His muse had sung the loudest in 
tavern choruses, had seen the daylight sti earning in 
over thousands of emptied howls, and reeled home 
to chambers on the shoulders of the watchman. 
Richardson’s goddess was attended by old maids imd 
dowageis, and fed on muffins mid bohea. " Milksop 1 ” 
roais Harry Fielding, clatteimg at the timid shop- 
shutteis ^^"Wietchl Monstei I Mohock 1” shiieks the 
sentimental author of "Pamela,”^ and all the ladies 
of his couit cackle out an affrighted chorus Fielding 
proposes to write a book in ridicule of the authoi, 
whom he disliked .and utterly scorned and laughed 

• “ Biclmrdson,” sajs worthy Mrs Barbould,- in her Memoir of 
liim, prefixed to his Correspondence, “ iras exceedingly hurt at 
this (‘Joseph Andrews’), the more so ns they had been on good 
terms, and ho was very intimate witli Fielding’s two sisters Ho 
never appears cordially to hai c forgiven it (perhaps it was not in 
liiiraan nature he should), and he nlwnj’S speaks in his letters 

mth a great deal of asperity of ‘ Tom Jones,’ more indeed than 
was quite graceful in a riial author No doubt he himself tliought 
his mdignation was solely excited by tlie loose morahty of the 
work and of its author, but he could tolerate Cibber ” 


X 
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at; but he is hunself of so generous, jovial, and 
kmdly a tui’ii that he hegms to ’hke the characters 
•which he invents, can't help making them manly 
and pleasant as well as ridiculous, and befoie he 
has done witli them all loves them heartily every 
one 

Eichaidson’s sickenmg antipathy for Harry I’lelding 
IS q[uite as natural as the other’s laughter and con- 
tempt at the sentimentalist. - I have not learned that 
these likings and dislilcmgs have ceased in the present 
day. and every author must lay his account not 
only to misiepiesentation but to honest enmity 
among ciitics, and to being hated and abused for 
good as well as for bad reasons. Richardson dis- 
liked Fielding’s woiks quite honestly Walpole quite ^ 
honestly spoke of them as vulgar and stupid. Their 
squeamish stomachs sickened at the rough fare and 
the rough guests assembled at Fielding’s jolly revel. 
Indeed the cloth might have been cleaner : and the 
dinner and the company weie scaice sucli as suited 
a dandy. The land and uisc old Johnson would 
not sit down with him * But a groatei scholar than 
Johnson could afford to admire that astonishing gomns 


’ It must always l)e Lome in mind, that besides that the Doctor 
couldn’t be expected to hke Fielding’s wild life (to say nothing of 
the fact, that they u ere of ojiposite sides in poh(ics), Dichardson 
was one of his earliest md kindest fiiends Yet Johnson too (aa* 
Boswell telb ns) read "Amelia” through without "stopping ” 
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of Harry Fielding . and we all know tke lofty pane- 
gyiic Avluck Gibbon wiote of lum, and wliicli remains 
a towering monument to tlie gieat novelist’s memoiy. 
"Our immoital Fielding,” Gibbon writes, *^was of 
tbe younger branch of the Fails of Denbigh, who 
drew their oiigin from the Counts of Hapsburgh. 
The successors of Charles V. may disdam their 
biethren of England: but the romance of ^Tom 
Jones,’ that exquisite picture of human manners, 
will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Im- 
perial Eagle of Austiia.” 

There can be no gainsaying the sentence of this 
gicat judge. To have your name mentioned by 
Gibbon, IS like having it written on the dome of 
St. Peter’s. Pilgnins fiom all the woild admiie and 
behold it. 

As a pictitic of manners, llie novel of "Tom 
Jones” is indeed exquisite; as a woilc of const! ugtion 
quite a wonder the by-play of n isdom , the power 
of observation; the multiplied felicitous tui’ns and 
thoughts; the vaiied character of the gieat Comic 
Epic; keep the leadei in a perpetual admiiation and 
cuiiosity ^ But against Mi. Thomas Jones liiraself 

‘ “Manners cliangc from generation to generation, and inih 
manners morals appear to change — actually change -with some, but 
apiic tr to change nitli all but the nh uidoned A 3 oung man of the 
present day u^lio should act as Tom .Tones is supposed to act at 
Upton, vith Ladj llcllaston, &c, irould not be a Tom Jones, 
and a Tom Jones of the present day, without perlnps being in 
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we have a right to put in a protest, and quarrel uuth 
the esteem the author evidently has foi that charactei. 
Charles Lamb says finely of Jones, that a single 
heaity laugh from him "clears the air” — ^but then 
it is m a certain state of the atmosphere. It imght 
clear the air when such personages as Bhfil or Lady 
Bellaston poison it. But I fear very much that 
(except until the very last scene of the story), when 
Mr. Jones enters Sophia’s dia\nng-room, the pure 
air there is lather tainted with the young gentleman’s 
tobacco-pipe and punch I can’t say that I think 
Mr. Jones a vmtuous chaiactei , I can’t say but that 
I think Fielding’s evident liking and admiration for 
Mr. Jones, shows that the great humourist’s moial 
sense was blunted by his life, and that here in Art 
and Ethics, there is a great error If it is right 
to have a heio whom we may admiie, let us at least 
take care that he is admirable . if, as is the plan of 

the ground a better man, would ha^c perished rather than snhmit 
to be kept by a liamdan of fortune TJierefdre, this novel is, 
and indeed, pretends to be, no example of conduct But, not- 
withstanding all this, I do loathe the cant which can recommend 
“Pamela” and “Clarissa Harlowe” as stnctly moral, although 
they poison the imagmation of the young inth contmued doses of 
tincl fytla, while Tom Jones is prohibited as loose. I do not speak 
of young women , but a young man whose heart or feelings can 
be'injured, or even his passions excited by tins novel, is already 
thoroughly corrupt There is a cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit, 
that prevails tverywhere, strongly contrasted with the close, hot, 
day-dreamy contmmty of Bicliardson ” — ConEninaE, ZUerary 
Remains, yo\ u. p 374 
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some authors (a jilan decidedly against their interests, 
he it said), it is propounded that there exists m life 
no such being, and therefore that in novels, the 
picture of life, there should ^pear no such character ; 
then Mr. Thomas Jones becomes an admissible pei son, 
and Ave examine his defects and good qualities, as -we 
do those of Parson Thwackum, or hliss Seagrim. 
But a heio with a flawed leputation; a hero spunging 
for a gmnea; a hero vdio can’t pay his landlady, and 
is obliged to let his honom* out to hire, is absurd, 
and his claim to heioic rank untenable. I protest 
against hlr. Thomas Jones holdmg such rank at all. 
I protest even agamst his being considered a more 
than ordmary young felloAv, imddy-cheeked, bioad- 
shouldered, and fond of wine and pleasme. He 
would not rob a church, but that is all; and a pretty 
long argument may be debated, as to which of tliese 
old types, the spendthrift, the hypocrite, Jones and 
Blifil, Charles and Joseph Surface, — ^is the worst 
member of society and the most deserving of censure 
The prodigal Captain Booth is a better man than 
his predecessor hir. Jones, in so far as he thinks 
much more humbly of himself than Jones did . goes 
down on his knees, and owns his Aveaknesses, and 
cries out "Not for my sake, but for the sake of my 
pure and sweet and beautiful wife Ameha, I pray 
you, O critical reader, to forgive me.” That stern 
moralist regards him from the bench (the judge’s 
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practice out of court is not here the question), and 
says, *^Oapt£un Booth, it is perfectly tine that your 
life has been disreputable, and that on many occasions 
you have shown yourself to be no better than a 
scamp — ^you have been tipphng at the_taverny when 
the kindest and sweetest lady m the world has 
xooked your little supper of boiled mutton and 
awaited you all the mght ; you have-spoilt the little 
dish of boiled mutton thereby, and caused pangs 
and pams to Amelia’s tender heait* You have 


’ "Nor vas she (Lady Mary Wortley Montagu) a stranger to 
that hdoved first wife, whose picture he drew m his ‘AmeUa,* 
when, as she said, e\en the glowing language he knew how to 
employ, did not do more than justice to the amiable gunlitics of 
the ongmal, or to her beauty, although this had suffered a httle 
from the accident related in the novel — a fnghtful overturn, which 
destroyed the gristle of her nose. He loved her passionatdj , and 
she returned his affection 

"His biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing that after 
the death of this charming woman, he married her maid And 
yet the act was not so discreditable to his character as it may 
sound The maid liad few personal charms, but ivos an excellent 
creature, devotedly attaclied to her mistress, and almost broken- 
hearted for her loss In the first agomes of his own grief, which 
approached to frenzy, he found no rehef but from weepmg along 
with her , nor solace when a degree calmer, but in t alking to her 
of the angel they mutually regretted This made her his habitual 
confidential associate, and m process of time he began to think he 
could not give his children a tenderer mother, or secure for himself 
<1 more faithful housekeeper and nurse At least, tliis was what 
he told Ills friends , and it is certain that her conduct as his wife 
confirmed it, and fully justified his good opimon " — Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu Edited by Lord Wharn- 
(diffe Introductory Anecdotes, vol i p 80 , 81 i 
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got into debt witbont the means of paying it. You 
have gambled the money with which you ought 
to have paid your rent. You have spent in diink 
or in woise amusements the sums which your 
poor wife has raised upon her little home treasures, 
hei- own ornaments, and the toys of her childien. 
But, you rascal! you own humbly that you are 
no better than you should be; you never for 
one moment pretend that you are an3rthing but a 
miserable weak-minded rogue. You do in your heart 
adore that angelic woman, your wife, and for her 
sake, sirrah, you shall have yoiu dischaige Lucky 
for you and for otheis like you, that in spite of yoiu 
failings and imperfections, pure hearts pity and love 
you. Foi your wife’s sake joii are peimitted to go 
hence witlioUt a lemand; and I beg you, by the way, 
to carry to that angelical lady the expression of the 
■ cordial lespect and admiration of this com t ” Amelia 
pleads for her husband Will Booth: Amelia pleads 
for her i eckiess kindly old fathei , Harry F lelding To 
have invented that character, is not only a tiiumph of 
ait but it is a good action. They say it was m his own 

bidding’s first wife was SIiss Craddock, a joang lady from 
Salisbury, with a fortune of 1,500/, whom he marned in 1730 
About the same time he succeeded, himself, to an estate of 200/ 
per annum, and on the joint amount he hved for some time as a 
splendid country gentleman in Derbyshire Three jcars brought 
liim to the end of his fortune, when be returned to London, and 
became a student of law. 
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home that Fielding knew her and loved her; and fi om 
his own wife that he diew the most charming cha- 
racter m English fiction — ^Fiction ^ why fiction 9 why 
not histoiy? I know Amelia just as well as Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu I believe m Colonel Bath 
almost as much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke 
of Cumbeiland. I admire the autlior of “ Amelia^” 
and thank tlie kmd master who intioduced me to 
that sweet and delightful compamon and friend. 
Amelia peihaps is not a better stoiy than “Tom 
Jouesj” but it has the bettei ethics; the piodigal 
repents at least, befoie forgiveness, — ^whereas that 
odius bioad-backed iVIr. Jones, cariies off his beauty 
with scaice an interval of remorse foi his manifold 
eirois and short-comings; and is not half punished 
enough before the great prize of fortune and love 
falls to his shaie. I am angiy with Jones. Too 
much of the plum-cake and rewaids of life fall to 
that boistei ous, swaggeiing young scapegrace Sophia 
actually sunendeis Tivuthout a proper sense of decoi um , 
the fond, foolish, palpitating httle creature, — ^"Indeed, 
Ml. Jones,” she says, — “it rests with you to appoint 
the day.” I suppose Sophia is drawn from life as 
well as Amelia, and many a young fellow, no bettei 
than Mr. Thomas Jones, has carried by a coup de 
main the heart of many a kind giil who was a gieat 
deal too good for him 

'What a wonderful artl What an admirable gift 
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of nature, was it by -winch the author of these tales 
■was endowed, and which enabled him to fix our 
interest, to waken our sympathy, to seize upon our 
credulity, so that we believe in his people — ^speculate 
gravely upon their faults or their excellencies, piefer 
this one or that, deplore Jones’s fondness for drink 
and play. Booth’s fondness for play and drink, and 
tlie unfortunate position of the wives of both gentle- 
men — ^love and admire those ladies with all our 
hearts, and talk about them as faithfully as if we had 
breakfasted with them this xiloming in their actual 
drawing-rooms, or should meet them tins afternoon 
in the Park I What a genius I what a vigour ’ what 
a blight-eyed intelhgence and observation! what a 
wholesome hatred foi meanness and knavery * what 
a vast sympathy ! what a cheerfulness 1 what a manly 
relish of life ! what a love of human kind ! what a 
poet IS here! — ^watching, meditating, brooding, ci eat- 
ing! What multitudes of truths has that man left 
behind him! What geneiations he has taught to 
laugh wisely and fairly! What scholais he has 
formed and accustomed to the exercise of thought- 
ful humour and the manly play of wit! What a 
courage he had!^ What a dauntless and constant 

* In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1786, an anecdote is 
related of Harry ITiclding, “ in whom,” says the correspondent, 
“good-nature and philantliropy in their extreme degree were 
known to he the prominent features ” It seems that “some poro- 
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cheerfulness of intellect, that humed bright and 
steady thiough all the storms of his life, and never 
deserted its last wieck 1 It is wondeilhl to think of 
the pains and miseiy -which the man suffered; the 
pressuie of want, illness, remorse which he enduied; 
and that the -writer was neithei malignant nor melan- 
choly, liis view of tiuth never warped, and his 
geneious human kindness never suiiendered ^ 

dual taxes ” for lus house in Beaufort Buildings had long heen 
demanded by the collector “At last, Harry -went off to Johnson, 
and obtamed by a process of hterary mortgage the needful sum 
He -vras returnmg -with it, -when he met an old college chum whom 
he had not seen for many years He asked the chum to dinner 
Avith him at a neighbounng taiern, and learning that he was 
in difficulties, emptied the contents of his pocket into lus On 
retunung home ho -was informed that the collector had been twice 
for the money ' friendship has called for the money and had it,’ 
said fiddmg, ’ let the collector call again ’ ’’ 

It IS dsewhere told of him, tliat being in company -with the Earl 
of Denbigh, his kinsman, and the conTcrsation turning upon their 
relationship, the Earl asked him how it was that he spelled lus 
name " Fielding,” and not “Feilding,” hke the head of the house ’ 
“ I cannot tell, my lord,” said he, “ exeept it be that my branch 
of the family avfere the first that knew how to ^ell ” 

* Bi 1749, he avas made Justice of the Peace for 'Westminster 
and Middlesex, an office then paid by fees, and very laborious, 
anthout being particularly reputable It may be seen from lus 
oarn words, in the Introduction to the “ Voyage,” aihat kind of 
work devolved upon him, and m what a state he avas, durmg 
these last years, and still more clearly, hoav he comported himself 
through aU. 

“ 'Whilst I was preparmg for my j oumey, and ai hen I aras almost 
fatigued to death with several long examinations, rdating to five 
different murders, all committed anthm the space of a aveek, by 
difierent gangs of street-robbers, I received a message from his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by Mr. Carrmgton, the Fong’s 
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In the quarrel mentioned before, wbicb happened 
on rielding’s last voyage to Lisbon, and when the 

messenger, to attend his Grace the next mommg m Lincoln’s Inn 
Eields, upon some husmess of importance hut I excused myself 
from complying mth the message, as, besides being lame, 1 iras 
very ill irith the seat fatigues I had lately undergone, added to 
my distemper 

“His Grace, however, sent Mr Carnngton the very next morn- 
ing, with another summons, with which, though in the utmost 
distress, I immediately complied, but the Duke happcnmg, unfor- 
tunately for me, to be then particularly engaged, after I had 
waited some tune, sent a gentleman to discoimse with me on the 
best plan which could be mvented for these murders and rob- 
beries, which were every day committed m the streets , upon 
which I promised to transmit my opmion in imting to his Grace, 
who, as the gentleman mfoTmcd me, intended to lay it before the 
Privy Council 

“Though this visit cost me a severe cold, I, notwithstandmg, 
set myself down to work, and in about four da> s sent the Duke ns 
regular a plan as I could form, with all the reasons and argu- 
ments I could bring to support it, drawn out on several sheets of ^ 
paper, ahd soon received a message from the Duke, by hix Car- 
nngton, acquomting me that my plan was lughly approved ofj and 
that all the terms of it would be comphed with 

“ The prmcipal and most matcnal of these terms was the imme- 
diately depositing 600Z m my hands, at which small charge 1 
undertook to demolish the then reigning gangs, and to put the 
civil policy mto such order, that nn such gangs should ever be 
able for the future, to form themselves mto bodies, or at least to 
remam any time formidable to the pubhe 

“I had delayed my Bath journey for sometime, contrary to the 
repeated advice of my physical acquaintances, and the ardent 
desire of my warmest finends, though my distemper was now 
turned to a deep jaundice, m which case the Bath waters are 
generally reputed to be almost infallible But I hod the most 
eager desire to demohsh tlus gang of villams and cut-throats 

“ After some weeks the money was paid at the Treasury, and 
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stout captain of the ship fell down on his knees and 
asked the sick man’s pardon — “1 did not suffer^” 
Efelding says, in his hearty, manly way, his eyes 
lightmg up as it weie with their old file — "I did not 
suffer a hi aye man and an old man to remain a mo- 
ment in that posture, hut immediately forgave him.” 
Indeed, I think, with his noble spirit and uncon- 
querable generositj^, Fielding reminds one of those 
brave men of whom one reads in stoiies of English 
shipwrecks and disasters — of the oflScer on tlie African 
shore, when disease has destroyed the ciew, and he 
himself IS seized by fever, who thiows the lead with 
a death-stricken hand, takes tlie soundings, carries 
tlie ship out of tlie river or off the dangeious coast, 
and dies in the manly endeavour — of the w'ounded 
captain, when the vessel founders, who nevei loses 
his heart, who eyes the danger steadily, and has a 


'withm a few daj s, after 2001 of it had come into hands, the 
whole gang of cut-throats was entirely dispersed.” . . 

Further on, he says — 

“ I will confess that my pniate affairs at the begmning of the 
winter had hut a gloomy aspect, for I had not plundered the 
pubhc or the poor of those sums which men, who are always 
ready to plunder both as much as they can, hare been pleased to 
suspect me of tokmg, on the contrary, by composing, instead of 
mflammg, the quarrels of porters and beggars (whidi I blush 
when I say hath not been universally practised), and by refusing 
to take a shilling £rom a man. who most undoubtedly would not 
have had another left, I had reduced an income , of about SOOl, a 
year of the dirtiest money upon earth, to httle more than 300/, a 
considerable portion of which remamed with my clerk.” 
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cheery -word for all, until the inevitable fate over- 
whelms him, and the gallant ships goes down. Such 
a brave and gentle heart, such an intiepid and 
courageous spirit, I love to recognise in the manly, 
the English Harry Fielding. 



LECTURE THE SIXTH. 


STERNE AND GOLDSMITH 

Roger Sterne^ Steme’s father, was the second son 
of a numerous race, descendants of Richard Sterne, 
Archbishop of York, in the reign of James 11. ; and 
children of Simon Sterne and Mary Jaques, his 
wife, heiress of Elvington, near Yoik ^ Roger was 
a lieutenant in Handiside’s legiments, and engaged 
in Elanders in Queen Anne’s wars. He mairicd 
the daughter of a noted suttlci, " N.B , he was in 
debt to him,” his son writes, puismng the paternal 
biography, and raaiched through the world Avitli tins 
companion, follow ing the regiment and hi inging many . 
children to poor Roger Sterne The captain w'as 
an irascible but kind and simple little man, Steine 
says, and infoims us that his sue w'as inn •flnough 
the body at Gibraltai, by a brother officer, in a duel, 
wliidi arose out of a dispute about a goose Roger 


> He came of a Suffolk family — one of ivhom settled in Notting- 
bamshire. The famons “ starling ” was actually the family crest. 
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never entirely recovered from the effects of this 
rencontre, but died presently at Jamaica, whither 
ho had followed the drum. 

Lawrence, his second child, was borne at Clonmel, 
in Ireland, in 1713, and travelled for the first ten 
years of his life, on his father’s march, from barrack 
to transport, trom Ireland to England.* 

One relative of his mother’s took her and her 
family under shelter for ten months at Mullingar; 
another collateral descendant of the Archbishop’s 
housed them for a year at his castle near Carrick- 
fergus Larry Sterne was put to school at Halifax 
in England, finally was adopted by his kinsman of 
Elvington, and parted company wnth his father, the 
Captain, who marched on his path of life till he met 
the fatal goose, which closed his career. The most 
picturesque and delightful parts of Lawrence Sterne’s 
writmgs, we owe to his recollections of the nuhtaiy 
life. Trim’s montero cap, and Le Eevre’s sword, 
and dear Undo Toby’s rnquclam*e, are doubtless 
reininiscencos of the boy, wlio Iiad lived with the 
followers of William and hlarlboinugh, and had 


‘ /‘It ■w.'is in this parish (of Ammo, m WicWow), dnnng our 
stay, that riiad that m onderfol escape in falling through a mill- 
racc, whilst the mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt, tho 
story IS incredible, hut known for Inilh m all lhat part of Ireland 
wliero hundreds of the common people flocked to see me” — 
Stfhm 
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beat time wtli liis little feet to the fifes of Bamillies 
in Dublin bariack-yardj or played Avitli the torn flags 
and halberds of Malplaquet on the paiade ground 
at Clonmel. 

Lawrence remained at Halifax school till he was 
eighteen years old. His wit and cleverness appear 
to have acquired the lespect of his master heie . for 
when the usher whipped Lawrence for writing his 
name on the newly white-washed school-room ceiling, 
the pedagogue m cluef rebuked the under-strapper, 
and said that the name should nevei be efiaced, 
for Sterne was a boy of gemus, and would come 
to preferment. 

His cousin, the Squire of Elvington, sent Sterne 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he lemamed five 
yeais, and taking orders, got, thiough his uncle’s 
inteiest, thehving of Sutton and the Prebendaiy of 
Yoik. Through his wife’s connections, he got the 
living of Stilhngton He maiiied her in 1741; 
having aidently courted the young lady for some 
years previously. It was not until the young lady 
fancied heiself dying, that she made Steine acquainted 
with the extent of her hkins foi him. One evemnir 
when he was sitting with her, with an almost broken 
heait to see her so ill (the Rev Mi. Sterne’s lieait 
was a good deal broken in the course of his hfe,) she 
said — ** My dear Lauiey, I never can be yours, for I 
^ verily Relieve I have not long to live, but I have left 
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you every shilling of my fortune,” a generosity 
which overpowered Sterne, she recovered: and so 
they were married; and grew heartily tired of each 
other before many years were over. “ Nescio quid 
est materia cum me,” Sterne writes to one of his 
fi lends (m dog-Latm, and very sad dog-Latin too), 
" sed sum fatigatus et aegrotus de meS, uxore plus 
quam unquam,” which means, I am sorry to say, I 
don’t know what is the matter with me: but I am 
more tired and sick of my wife than ever.” * 

This to be sure was five-and-twenty years after 
Laurey had been overcome by her generosity and 
she by Laurey’s love. Then he wrote to her of the 
delights of marriage, saying — We will be as merry 
and as innocent as our first parents m Paradise, 
before the arch fiend entered that indescribable scene. 
The kindest affections will have loom to expand in 
our retirement — let the human tempest and hurricane 
rage at a distance, the desolation is beyond the hori/on 
of peace My L. has seen a polyanthus blow in 
December^ — Some friendly wall has sheltered it 
from the biting wind — ^no planetary influence shall 
reach us, but that which presides and cherishes the 


' “My ■wife returns to Toulouse, and proposes to pass the 
summer at Bignaclrcs— I, on the contrary, go and visit my wife, 
the churdi, in Torlvshire. We all live the longer, at least the 
happier, for hanng things onr own way, this is my conjugal 
maxim I own ’tis not the best of maxims, but I maintain ’tis not 
the worst ” — SrEnvn’fi Letters, 20lh Jannaiy, 1764 


U 
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STveetest floweis. The gloomy family of care and 
distiust shall be banished from oixr dwelling, guarded 
by thy kind and tutelar deity, — ^^^e will sing our 
choral songs of gratitude and lejoice to the end of 
oui pilgrimage Adieu, my L. Return to one who 
languishes for thy society I — ^As I take up my pen, 
my poor pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and 
tears are tnckimg down on my paper as I trace the 
woid 

And it is about this woman, with whom he finds 
no fault, but that she bores him, that our philanthro- 
pist writes, ^^Sum fatigatus et ajgrotus” — Summoi- 
taltter xn amoie with somebody else I That fine flower 
of love, that polyanthus over which Sterne snivelled 
so many teais, could not last foi a quaiter of a 
century 1 

Or rather it could not be expected that a gentleman 
with such a fountain at command, should keep it to 
arroser one homely old lady, when a scoie of younger 
and prettier people might be refreshed from tlie same 
gushmg sdmce.^ It was in Deccmbei, 1767, that the 


* In a collection of “ Seven Letters by Sterne and Jus friends,” 
(printed for private circulation), in 1844, is n letter of Id Tollot, 
■who was in Erance with Sterne and Ins family in 1 7C4 Here is a 
paragraph — 

“ Nous arrivaincs le Icndcni tin i Moiiti>cllier, ou nous trou'v dmes 
notre ami Mr Sterne, sa femme, sa £lle, Mr lluct, et qnelquos 
autres Anglaises, j’eus, je ■vous I'avoue, bcaucoup de plaisir cn 
revoyant le bon et agreablc Tristram , . II avait etc 
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Eev. Lawrence Sterne, the famous Shandean, the 
charming Yorick, the delight of the fashionable world, 
the delicious divine, for whose sermons the whole 
polite world vras subscribing,* the occupier of 

asscz longtemps a Toulouse, ou il sc serait amuse saus sa femme, 
qm le poursmvit partout, ct qui voulait etrc dc tout Ces dis- 
positions dans cette bonne dame, Im out fait passer d'assez 
manvais momens, il snpporte tons ces desagremens avec une 
patience d’ange ” 

About four months after tlus \ cry characteristic letter, Sterne 
wrote to the same gentleman to whom ToUot had written , and 
from his letter we may extract a companion paragraph. — 

. “ All which being premised, I hare been for eight 

weeks smitten with the tendcrest passion that ever tender wight 
nndenreat I msb, dear cousin, thou couldst coaceire (perhaps 
thou canst without my wishmg it) how dehciously I canter'd 
away with it the first month, two up, two down, always upon my 
hunches, along the streets from my hotel to hers, at first once — 
tlicn twice, then three times a day, till at lengtli I was within 
an ace of sotting up my liobhy-horso in her stable for good and 
bU 1 might as w ell, considcniig how the enemies of the Lord 
have blasphemed thereupon The last three weeks w o were ciery 
hour upon the doleful ditty of partmg — and thou iiiaj cst conceive, 
dear cousm, how it altered my gait and air — ^for I went and came 
like any louden’d carl, and did notliing but joucr dcs sentiment 
with her from sun-nsing even to the setting of the same, and 
now she is gone to the south of France , and to finish the comCdie, 

I fell ill, and broke a vessel m my lungs, and half ble I to death 
Vodi mon histoire’ ” 

IVlietlicr husband or wife had most of the “palienrc itnngtT mij 
be uncertim, but there can be no doubt which needed it most * 

1 “ ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ is still a greitcr object of admiration, 
the mm as well as the book, one is muled to dinner, when he 
dines, a fortmght before. As to the voluines yet publi«hcd, tlicrc 
IS much good fuu in them and humour sometimes hit and some- 
times missed. Have jou read his ‘Sermons,’ with his own 
comick figure, from a pamting by Keynolds, at the head of tnem f 

U 2 
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Katelais's easy chair, only fresh stulFed and more 
elegant tlian wlien in possession of the cynical old 
curate of Meudon,* — the more than rival of the 

They are in the style I tlunk most proper for the pulpit, and 
shov a strong imagination and a sensible heart , but j^ou see Inm 
oltcn tottering on the i erge of laughter, and ready to throw his 
pcning in the face of the audience.” — G uat’s Letters, June Z2nd, 
1760 

“ It having been observed that there was little hospitalify in 
London — Johnson ‘ Nay, sir, any man who has a name, or who 
has the power of pleasing, will be very generally invited in 
London The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had engage- 
ments for three months ’ Goldsmith ‘ And a ^ ery dull fellow ’ 
J ohnson ‘ AVhy, no, sir * ” — ^Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

“Her [Miss Monckton’sj vivacity enchanted the sage, and they 
used to talk together with all imaginable ease A smgular 
instance liappencd one evening, when she insisted that some of 
Sterne’s ^vritings were verj pathetic. Johnson bluntly demcd it 
‘I am sure,’ said she, ‘they have affected me’ *TVby,’ said 
Johnson, smihng, and rolling himself about — ‘-that is, because, 
dearest, you’re a dunce ’ When she some tune afterwards men- 
tioned t!bs to liim, he said with equal truth and pohteness, ‘ Madam, 
if I had thought so, I certainly should not hare said it ’ ” — Ibid 

‘ A passage or two from Sterne’s ” Sermons ” may not be with- 
out mterest here Is not the following, leielled against the 
cruelties of the Church of Borne, stamped with the autograph 
of the author of the “Sentimental Journey f ” — 

“ To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment mto the 
prisons of the Inqmsition-'behold religion with mercy and jusbee 
cliaincd down under her feet, — there, sitbng ghastly upon a black 
tribunal, propped up ivith racks, and instruments of torment — 
Hark ’ — ^ivhat a piteous groan 1 — See the melancholy ivretch who 
uttered it, just brought forth to undergo the anguish of a mock- 
tnal,and endure the utmost pain that a studied system ot religious 
cruelty has been able to mvent Behold this helpless victim 
dchieredupto his tormentors ffis body so toasted with sorroio 
^ and long confinement, yoifll see et erg nirve and muscle as tt suffers — 
Observe the last movement of that horrid engme — What con- 


/ 
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Dean of St. Patrick’s^ wiote the above quoted 
respectable letter to his friend in London: and it 


vulsions it has throvn him into • Consider the nature of tlie 
posture m •which he now lies stretched — Wliat e-'cquisite torture 
he endures by it — 'Tis all nature can bear —Good God I see how 
it keeps his weary soul hanging upon lus trembhng lips, willing 
to take its leave, but not suffered to depart Behold the unhappy 
•wretch led hack to his cell, — dragg’d out of it again to meet the 
fames — and the insults in his last agonies, wliicli this principle — 
this pnnciple, that there can he rehgion without morality— has 
prepared for him ” — Sermon 27th 

The iText extract is preached on a text to be found in Judges 
xix ver 1, 2, 3, concerning a “certain Lcvitc ” — 

“ Such a one the Levite wanted to share his solitude and hll up 
that uncomfortah'c blank in the heart in such a situation, fur, 
notwithstanding all we meet with in books, in man> of winch, no 
doubt, there arc a good many handsome tlungs said upon the 
secrets of retirement, &,c . yet still, * it ts not good for man 

to be alone * nor can all winch the cold-hearted pedant stuns our 
ears inth upon the subject, ever give one answer of satisfaction to 
themmd, m the midst of the loudest launtings of philosophy, 
nature will have her yearnings for society and friendship, — a 
good heart wants some object to be land to — and the best parts of 
our blood, and the purest of our spirits, suffer most under the 
destitution 

“ Let the torpid monk seek Heai en comfortless and alone God 
speed him ' For my own part, I fear I should never so find the 
way, let me be ioise and rehgious, but let me be Mak, wherever thj 
Providence places me, or whatever be the road I take to Thee, 
give mo some'companion in my journey, bo it only to remark to, 
‘IIow our shadows lengthen as our sun goes down,' — to whom I 
may say, ‘ IIow fresh is the face of Nature I how sweet the flowers 
of the field I how delicious are these frmts — Sermon I8f/i 

The first of these passages gives us another drawing of the 
famous “ Captive.” The second shows that the same reflection was 
suggested to the Bev La'wrcncc, by a text in Judges, ns by the 
fille-de-chambrc. 

Sterne’s Sermons were pubhshed ns those of •* Mr Yorick ” 
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was in April of the same year*, that he was pouring 
out Iiis fond heait to Mis. Elizabeth Draper, "wife of 
** Daniel Drapei, Esq., Counsellor of Bombay, and, 
in 1775, chief of the factory of Surat — a gentleman 
very much lespected in that quartei of ihe ^ohe.'” 

“ I got thy letter last night, Eliza,” Sterne writes, 
"on my return fiom Lord Bathuist’s, wheie I 
dmed — (the letter has tins merit in it that it contams 
a pleasant reminiscence of better men than Sterne, 
and intioduces us to a portrait of a kind old gentle- 
man) — I got thy letter last mght, Eliza, on my return 
fiom Lord Bathuist’s; and wheie I was heard — as I 
talked of thee an houi without intermission — ^u’lth so 
much pleasuie and attention, that the good old Loid 
toasted your liealth tliiee diffeient times; and now 
he IS in his 85th ycai, says he hopes to live long 
enough to be intioduced as a friend to my fair Indian 
disciple, and to see hei eclipse all other Ifabobesses 
as much in wealth, as she does alieady in exterior, 
and what is far bettei (foi Sterne is nothmg without 
his morality), and what is far bettei, in inteiior merit. 
This nobleman is an old fiiend of mine Ton know 
he was always the protector of men of wit and gemus, 
and has had those of the last centiiry, Addison, 
Steele, Pope, Swift, Piioi, &c , always at his table. 
The manner in which his notice began of me was as 
singulai as it was polite. He came up to me one 
day as I was at the Prmcess of Wales’s court, and 
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said, 'I want to know you, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit 
you also sbould knoAv who it is that wishes this 
pleasure. You have heard, of an old Lord Bathuist, 
of whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and 
spoken so much ? I have lived my life with geniuses 
of that cast; but have survived them ; and, despair- 
ing ever- to find theii equals, it is some yeais since I 
have shut up my books and closed my accounts; but 
you have kindled a desire in me of opening them 
once more before T die: which I now. do: so go 
home and dine with me.’ This nobleman, I say, is 
a prodigy, for he has all the wit and promptness of a 
man of thirty, a disposition to be pleased, and a 
powei; to please others, beyond whatever I knew: 
added to which a man of learmng, courtesy, and 
feeling,” 

" He heard me talk of thee, Ehza, with uncommon 
satisfaction — ^for there was only a third person, and 
of sensihdity, with us; and a most sentimental after- 
noon tin nine o’clock have we passed ! ^ But thou, 

* “lam glad that yoa are in lore — ’tinll cure you at least ol 
the spleen, ■whidi has a had effect on both mm and -vroman — 
myself murt even have some Dulcmea irnuy head, it Inrmomscs 
the soul ; and in these cases I first cDdcaronr to make the lady 
heliere so, or rather, I begin first to make myself believe that I 
am m love — but I cany on my affairs quite in the iFrench ivay, 
sentimentally — Camour (say they) n’crf nen sans sentmenl Koiv, 
notwithstanding they make such a pother about tlie vrord, they 
have no precise idea annexed to it And so much for that same 
subject called love ” — Steuse'b Zetters, Sfaj 23, 1765 

S— My ‘ Sentimental Journey’ will please Mrs. J— — and 
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Eliza I wert the star that conducted and enlivened 
the discourse 1 And when I talked not of thee, still 
didst thou fill my mind, and warm every thought I 
uttered, for I am not ashamed to acknowledge I 
gieatly miss thee Best of all good ^Is! — the 
sufierings I hive sustained all night in consequence 
of thme, Eliza, are beyond the power of words. . . . 
And so thou hast fixed thy Biamin’s portrait over 
thy writing desk, and will consult it in all doubts and 
difficulties ? — Grateful and good girl ! Torick smiles 
contentedly over all thou dost: his picture does not 
do justice to his own complacency. I am glad your 
shipmates are friendly ieings (Ehza was at Deal 
gomg back to the Counsellor at Bombay, and indeed 
it was high time she should be off.) Tou could least 
dispense with what is contrary to youi own nature, 
which is soft and gentle, Eliza; it would civilize 
savages — though pity were it thou shouldst be 
tainted with the office. Write to me, my child, thy 
dehcious letters Let them speak the easy careless- 
ness of a heart that opens itself anyhow, every how, 
such, Eliza, I write to theel (the artless rogue, of 
com’se he did I) And so I should ever love thee, 

my Lydia [his daughter, ajEtenrords lira Medalle] — I can ansirer 
for those two It is a subject which works well, and suits the 
frame of mmd I have been m for some time past I told you my 
design in it was to teach us to love the world and our fellow- 
creatnres better than we do — so it runs most upon those gentler 
^ passions and affections which aid so much to it.”— Zeffers [1767] 
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most artlessly, most affectionately, if Providence per- 
mitted thy residence m the same section of the globe* 
for I am all that honour and affection can make me 
‘ Thy Bramin.’ ” 

The Bramin continues addressing Mrs. Draper 
until the departure of the Earl of Chatham, India- 
man, from Deal, on the 2nd of April, 1767. He is 
amiably anxious about ,the fresh paint for Eliza’s 
cabin ; he is uncommonly solicitous about her com- 
panions on board* ** I fear the best of your shipmates 
are only genteel by comparison with the contrasted 
crew with which thou beholdest them. So was — 
you know who— from the same fallacy which was 
put upon your judgment when — but I will not 
mortify youl” 

“ Tou know who ” was, of course, Daniel Draper, 
Esq., of Bombay — a gentleman very much respected 
in that quarter of the globe, and about* whose 
probable health our worthy Bramin writes with 
delightful candoui. 

** I honour you, Eliza, for keeping secret some 
thmgs which, if explained, had been a panegyric on 
yourself. There is a dignity in veneiablc affliction 
which will not allow it to appeal to the woild for 
pity or redress. Well have you supported that 
chaiacter, my amiable, my philosophic' friend 1 And 
mdeed, I begin to thmk you have as many virtues 
as my Uncle Toby’s widow. Talking of widows— 
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piay, Eliza, if ever you are sucli, do not think of 
giving yourself to some wealthy Nabob, because I 
design to marry you myself. My wife cannot live 
long, and I know not the woman I should like so 
well for her substitute as yourself ’Tis true I am 
ninety-five in constitution, and you but twenty-five ; 
but what I want in youth, I will make up in ivit 
and good-humour. Not Swift so loved his Stella, 
Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacchaxissa. 

t 

Tell me, in answer to this, that you approve and 
honour the proposal.” 

Approve and honour the proposal! The coward 
was writing gay letters to his friends this while, with 
sneering allusions to this poor foolish Bramvae. Her 
ship was not out of the Downs, and the charming 
' Sterne was at tlie Mount Cofieehouse, with a sheet 
of gilt-edged paper befoie him, ofiFenng that precious 

tieasure his heart to Lady P , asking whether 

it gave her pleasure to see him' unhappy? whether 
it added to her triumph that her eyes and lips had' 
turned a man into a fool? — quoting tlie Lord’s 
Prayer, with a horiible baseness of blasphemy, as 
a pi oof that he had desired not to be led into 
temptation, and sweaiing himself die most fender 
and sincere fool in the woild. It was from his 
home at Coxwould that he wiote die Ladn letter, 
which, I suppose, he was ashamed to put mto 
English. I find in my copy of the Letters, that 
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there is a note of I can’t call it admiration, at 
letter 112, which seems to announce that there was 
a No. 3 to whom the wretched worn-out old scamp 
was paying his addresses;^ and the year after, 
having come hack to his lodgings in Bond-street, 
with his "Sentimental Journey” to launch upon 
the town, eager as ever for praise and pleasure, 
as vain, as wicked, as witty, as false as he had 
ever been, death at length seized the feeble wietch, 
'and, on the 18th of Maich, 1768, that "bale of 


* TO MBS n 

, “ Coxwould, Nov 15, 1767 

“Noiv be a good dear voman, my II , and execute those 

commissions well, and when I see you I mil give jou a kiss — 
there ’s for you 1 But I have somctlung else for you which I am 
fabricating at a great rate, and that is my ‘ Sentimental Journey,' 
which shall make you cry as much ns it has alTectcd me, or I 
will give up the business of sentimental wntmg 

" I am }ours, &c., &c , 

“T SlIANDT” 


TO THE FARI. OF 

“ Coxu,ould, Nov 28, 1767 

“ Mt Lobd, — ^'T IS ATitli the greatest pleasure I take my pen to 
thank your Lordship for your letter of inquiry about Yorick — he 
was worn out, both his spirits and body, with the ' Sentimental 
Journey;' 'tis true, then, an author must feci hinisclf or lus 
reader will not — but I haie tom my whole frame into pieces by 
my feclmgs — bdicvc the bmin stands as much in need of 
recruiting ns the body , therefore I shall set out for tow n tin, 
twentieth of next month, after baling recruited mjself a week 
at York I might indeed solace nij self with my wife (who is 
come from durance), but, m fact, I hnic long been a sentimental 
being, whatever your Lordship may think to the contrary." 
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cadaverous goods,” as lie calls his body, was con- 
signed to Pluto. ^ , In his last letter there is one sign 
of glace — the leal affection with which he entreats a 
fi lend to be a guardian to his daughter Lydia.® All 
his letters to her aie aitless, kmdi affectionate, and 
not sentimental ; as a bundled pages in.his writings 
aie beautiful, and full, not of surprising humour 
merely, but of genuine love and kindness. A 
perilous tiade, indeed, is that of a man ivho has 
to bring lus tears and laughter, his recollections, 


' " It IS knonn that Stcme died in hired lodgingsj and I hare 
been told that lus attendants rohhed him even of his gold sleevc- 
huttons Mhile he was expiring”— Dr FEnniAn 
He died at Ho 41 (now a cheesemonger’s) on the west side oi 
Old Bond Street — Sandbook of London 
* “In Fehruaiy, 1768, Lawence Sterne, his frame exhausted 
by long debilitating illness, expired at his lodgings in Bond-strect, 
London There was something in the manner of his death 
singularly rescmbhng the particulars detailed by Mrs Qutc/dy, as 
attending that of Falstaff, the compeer of Yorick for infinite jest, 
howci er unlike in other particulars As he lay on his bed totally 
c\liaustcd, ho complained that his feet were cold, and requested 
the female attendant to ch.ifc them She did so, and it seemed to 
relieve him He complained that the cold came up higher , and 
whilst the assistant was in the act of chafing Ins ancleS and 
legs, he expired without a groan It was also remarkable that 
his death took place much in the manner wlucli he himself had 
wished , and that the last offices were rendered him, not in Ins 
own house, or by the hand of kuidred afiTection, but in an inn, and 
by strangers 



“We are well acquainted with Sterne’s features and personal 
appearance, to which he himself frequently alludes He was 
tall and tliiu, with a hectic and consumptive appearance Sib 
Waltjeb Scott 
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his personal griefs and joys, his private thoughts 
and feelings -to market, to "write them on paper, 
and sell them for money. Does he exaggerate 
his grief, so as to get his readers pity for a false 
sensibility? feign indignation, so as to estabhsh a 
character for virtue? elaborate repartees, so that he 
may pass for a wit? steal from other authors, and 
put down the theft to the credit side of his own 
reputation for ingenuity and learning? feign ori- 
ginality? affect benevolence or misanthropy? appeal 
to the gallery gods -with claptraps and vulgar baits to 
catch applause? 

How much of the paint and emphasis is necessary 
for the fsur business of the stage, and how much of 
the rant and rouge is put on for the vanity of the 
actor. His audience trusts him : can he trust him- 
self? How much was deliberate calculation and 
imposture — how much was false sensibility — and 
how much true feeling? Where did the he begin, 
and did he know where? and where did the trutli 
end m the art and scheme of this man of genius, 
this actor, this quack? Some time since, I was in 
the company of a Prench actor, who began after 
dmner, and at his own request, to sing French songs 
of the sort called dcs chansons grivoiscs, and which 
he performed admirably, and to the dissatisfaction 
of 'most persons present. Ha\ ing finished these, 
he commenced a sentimental ballad — it was so 
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chaimingljr sung that it touched all persons present, 
and especially the singer himself, irhose voice 
tiemhled, whose eyes filled with emotion, and who 
was snivelling and -weeping quite genuihb teais hy 
the tune his own ditty was over. I suppose Sterne 
had this aitistical sensibility; he used to blubber 
perpetually in his study, and finding his tears 
infectious, and that they bi ought him a great 
popularity, he exeicised the lucrative gift of weep- 
ing; he utihsed it, and cued on every occasion. I 
own that I don’t value or respect much the cheap 
dribble of those fountoins lie fatigues me with 
his perpetual disquiet and ^ his uneasy appeals to 
iny risible oi sentimental faculties. He is always 
looking in my face, uatchmg his effect, uncertain 
whethei I think him an, impostor oi not posture- 
malang, coaxing, and imploiing me. "See what 
sensibihty I have — own now that I ’m very clever — 
do cry now, you can’t resist this ” The humour of 
Swift and Rabelais, whom he pietended to succeed, 
poured fiom them as natuially as song dbes fiom a 
bud, they lose no manly dignity with it, but laugh 
then hearty great laugh out of their bioad chests 
as natuie bade tliem. But this man — ^who can make 
you laugh, who can make you ciy, too — never lets 
Ills leadci alone, oi will peiinit his audience repose, 
when you are quiet, he fimcies he must rouse you, 
and turns over head and heels, or sidles up and 
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whispers a nasty story. The man is a great jestei, 
not a great humonrist. He goes to woik systemati- 
cally and of cold blood, paints his face, puts on his 
i*uff and motley clothes, and lays dorni his carpet 
and tumbles on it - 

For instance, take the “Sentimental Journey,” 
and -see in the wiiter the delibeiate piopensity 
to make pomts and seek applause He gets to 
Dessein’s Hotel, he wants a cainage to travel to 
Pans, he goes to the inn-yaid, and begins ^\hat the 
actors call business ” at once. Tliere is that little 
carriage llie disohhgcant " Pour months had elapsed 
' smee it had fimshed its careei of Europe in the 
corner of Monsieur Dessein’s couityard, and ha\ing 
sallied out thence but a vamped-up business at fii st, 
though it had been twice taken to pieces on Mount 
Sennis, ithad not piofited much by its ad\ entttres, 
but by none so little as the standing so many months 
unpitied m the corner of Monsieui Dcssein’s coach- 
j’^ard. Much, indeed, was not to be said for it — but 
something might — and when a few words v ill rescue 
misery out of hoi distress, I hate the man mIio can 
be a churl of them.” ' ' 

Le iour est fait ! Paillasse has tumbled ' Paillasse 
has jumped over the cMsobbgeanf, clc.iicd it, hood 
and all, and bows lo the noble company Does 
anj'body believe that this is a real Sentiment that 
this luxmy of generosity, this gallant re*icue of 
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Misciy — out of an old cab, is genuine feeling It 
IS as .genuine as the virtuous oiatoiy of Joseph 
Surface “when he begins, “ The man who,” &c., &c., 
and wishes to pass off for a samt with liis credulous, 
good-humoured dupes. 

Our friend purchases the carriage — after turmng 
that notorious old monk to good accoimt, and effecting 
(like a soft and good-natured Paillasse as he was, 
and very free with his money when he had it,) an 
exchange of snuff-boxes with the old Pranciscan, 
jogs out of Calais , sets down in immense figures on 
the Cl edit side of his account the sous he gives away 
to the Monti euil beggais , and, at Hampont, gets out 
of the chaise and whimpers over that famous dead 
donkey, foi which any sentimentahst may cry who 
will. It is agreeably and skilfully done — that dead 
jackass , like M. de Soubise’s cook, on the campaign, 
Sterne dresses it, and serves it up quite tender and 
with a very piquante sauce But tears, and fine 
feelings, and a white pocket-handkei chief, and a 
funeral sermon, and horses and feathers, and a pro- 
cession of mutes, and a heaise with a dead donkey 
inside 1 Psha • Mountebank ! I *11 not give tliee one 
penny more for that tnck, donkey and all 1 

This donkey had appeared once befoie with signal 
effect. In 1765, three years before the pubhcation 
of the " Sentimental Journey,” the seventh and eighth 
volumes of Tristram Shandy ” were given to the . 
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woild, and the famous Lyons donkey makes his entiy 
in those volumes (pp. 315, 31G): — 

"’Twas by a poor ass, with a couple of large 
panniers at his back, w’ho had Just turned in to 
collect eleemosjTiary tuinip-tops and cabbage-leaves , 
and stood dubious, with his tno foic feet at the 
inside of the threshold, and with his t.vo hinder feet 
towards the street, as not knowing vciy well whether 
he w'as to go in or no 

Now ’tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike; tlieic is a patient endurance 
of suffermg wiote so unaffectedly in hi& looks and 
cariiage which pleads so mightily for him, that it 
always disarms me, and to that degree that I do 
not like to speak unkindly to him on the contrary, 
meet him where I will, whether in town or country, 
in cart or under pannicis, whether in liberty or 
- bondage, I have e\ei something' ci\il to say to him 
on my part, and, as onew'oid begets another (if he 
has as little to do as I), I generally fall into conver- 
sation with him ; and surely ne^ er is inj imagination 
so busy as in framing responses fiom the etchings 
of his countenance; and where those cairy me not 
deep enough, in filing fiom my own heart into bis, 
and seeing what is natural for an ass to think — as 
well as a man, upon the occasion In truth, it is the 
only creature of all the classes of beings below mo 

X 
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witli whom I can do this With an ass I can 

commune for evei. 

"^Come, Honesty/ said I, seeing it was imprac- 
ticahle to pass hetwixt him and the gate, * art fliou 
for coming in oi gomg ont^” 

" The ass twisted his head round to look up the 
street. 

« * Well leplied I, 'we’ll wait a minute for thy 
diiver ’ 

He turaed his head thoughtful about, and looked 
wistfully the opposite way. 

"'I understand thee perfectly,’ answered I; 'if 
tliou takest a wiong step m this affan, he will cudgel 
thee to death. Well! a minute is but a minute; 
and if it saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall 
not be set down as ill spent” 

"He was eatmg the stem of an artichoke as this 
discourse went on, and, m the little peevish con- 
tentions between hunger and imsavouriness, had 
dropped it out of his mouth half-a-dozen times, and 
had picked it up again. ‘ God help thee. Jack I’ said 
I, 'thou hast a bitter breakfast on’t — and many a 
bitter day’s labour, and many a bitter blow, I fear, 
for its wages I ’Tis all, all bitterness to thee — ^what- 
ever life is to others * And now thy mouth, if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot 
(for he had cast aside the stem), and thou hast not 
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a friend perhaps m all tliis world that will give thee 
a macaroon.’ In saying this, I pulled out a paper of 
’em, which I had just bought, and gave liim one; — 
and, at this moment that I am telling it, my heart 
smites me that there was more of pleasantry in the 
conceit of seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon 
than of benevolence in giving hun one, which pre- 
sided in the act 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I piessed 
him to come in The poor beast was hea\y loaded — 
his legs seemed to tiemble under him — ^he liung 
rather backwards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 
broke m my hand. He looked up pensive in my 
face • * Don’t thrash me with it; but if you will you 
may.’ ^ If I do,’ said I, « I ’ll be d ” 

A critic who refuses to see in this charming 
description wit, humour, pathos, a kind nature 
speaking, and a leal sentiment, must be hard indeed 
to move and to please. A page or two farther w’c 
come to a description not less beautiful — a landscape 
and figures, deliciously painted by one who had the 
keenest enjoj^mcnt and the most tremulous sen- 
sibility: — 

*^’Twas in the road between Kismcs and Lunel, 
where is the best Muscatto w me in all France, the 
sun was set, they had done their w'oik ; the nymphs 
liad tied up their hair afresh, and the sw’ains were 
preparing for a carousal. hJy mule made a dead 
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point. ^’Tis the pipe and tambourine/ said I — ^*1 
never will argue a pomt with one of your family as 
' long as I live;’ so leaping off his hack, and kicking 
off one boot into this ditch and t’other into that, 
* I ’ll take a dance,’ said I, ‘ so stay you here.’ 

sun-hnmt daughter of labour rose up. from 
the group to meet me as I advanced towards them; 
her hair, which was of a dark chestnut approaching 
to a black, was tied up in a knot, all but a single 
tress. 

« * We want a cavalier,’ said she, holding out both 
her hands, as if to offer them. * And a cavalier you 
shall have,’ said I, talcing hold of both of them. * We 
could not have done without you,’ said she, letting 
go one hand, with self-taught politeness, and leading 
mo up with the other. 

"A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed 
with a pipe, and to which he had added a tambourine 
of his own accord, lan sweetly over the prelude, 
as he sat upon the bank. * Tie me up this tiess, 
instantly,’ said Nannctte, puttmg a piece of strmg 
into my hand It taught me to foiget I was a 
stranger. The whole knot fell down — we had been 
seven years acq[uainted. The youth struck the note 
upon the tambouiine, his pipe followed, and off we 
bounded. 

‘^The sister of the youth — ^ivho had stolen her 
voice from Heaven — sang alternately w'lth her brother. 
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rTwas a Gascoigne roundelay. ‘ Vtva la joia^ jidon 
la tristessa ;^ — ^the nymphs joined in unison, and their 
swains an octave below them. 

Viva la joia was in tTannette’s lips, viva la joia 
in her eyes. A transient spark of amity shot across 
the space betwixt us. She looked amiable. Why 
could I not hve and end my days thus^* * Just 
Disposer of our joys and sorrows!’ cried I, 'why 
could not a man sit down in the lap of content 
here, and dance, and sing, and say his prayers, 
and go to Heaven with this nut-brown maid’’ 
Capriciously did she bend her head on one side, 
and dance up insidious. 'Then ’tis time to dance 
off,’ quoth I” 

And with this pretty dance and chorus, the volume 
artfully concludes. Even here one can’t give the 
whole description. There is not a page in Sterne’s 
writing but has something that were better away, a 
latent corruption — a hint, as of an impure presence,^ . 


* ''With regard to Sterne, and the charge of IiccntioTisncss 
rrluch presses so scnously upon his character as a -writer, I w'ould 
remark that there is a sort of knowuigncss, the mt of -winch 
depends, 1st, on the modcstj it gives pain to , or, 2ndly, on the 
innocence and mnocent ignorance over -which it triumphs; or 
ardly, on a certam oscillation in the indiridnal’s own mind between 
the remaining good and the encroaching evil of his nature — a 
sort of dallying with the devil — a llaxionaiy art of combining 
courage and cowardice, os when a man snulTs a candle with his 
lingers for the first time, or better still, perhaps, like that trembling 
daring -with which a cluld touches a hot tca»um, because it has 
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- Some of that dieary double entendre may he 
attributed to freer times and manners than ours, 
but not all. The foul Satyr’s eyes leer out of the 
leaves constantly . tlie last ivords the famous author 
wrote were bad and wicked — the last lines the poor 
stricken wretch penned weie for pity and pardon. 
I think of these past writers and of one who lives 
amongst us now, and am giateful for the innocent 
laughter and the sweet and unsullied page which 
thci author of "David Oopperfield” gives to my 
childien 


been forbidden , so that the mind lias its own white and black 
angel, the same or similar amusement as may be supposed to 
take place between an old debauchee and a prude — ^thc feclmg 
resentment, on the one band, from a prudential anxiety to pre- 
serve appearances and hare a character , and, on the other, an 
inward sympathy with the enemy We liaie only to suppose 
society innocent, and then nine-tenths of llus sort of wit would 
be like a stone that falls in snow, making no sound, because 
excitmg no resistance, the remainder rests on its bemg an ofTence 
agamst the good manners of human nature itself 
“ This source, unworthy as it is, may doubtless be combmed 
■n itli wit, drollery, fancy, and ev en humour , and we have only to 
regret the nusalliancc, but that the latter are quite distinct from 
the former, maj be made evident by abstractmg in our imagination 
the morality of the characters of Mr Shandy, my Uncle Toby, 
and Tnm, which are all antagonists to this spurious sort of wt, 
from the rest of ‘ Tnstram Shandy,’ and by snpposmg, instead of 
them, the presence of two or three callous debauchees The result 
will he pure disgust Sterne cannot be too severely censured for. 
thfis using the best dispositions of our nature as the panders and 
condunents for the basest.”— Coleridge. Literary Rmains,\o\ i 
pp 141, 142 
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“ Jete sur cctte boulc. 

Laid, chctif et souffrant; 

Ltoidre dans la foiilc, 

I’autc d’etre assez grand ; 

“true pblnte toabhante 
Lc ma bouche sortit , 

' Le bon Lieu me dit . Cbanic, 

Cliantc, pauvre petit I 

“ Chanter, on jc m'abuso, 

Est ma tache ibi has 
Tons ceux qn’ainsi j’aniuse, 

Ne m’aimeront ils pas ? ” / 

In those charming lines of Bdranger, one may 
fancy described the caieei, the suffeiings, the genius, 
the gentle nature of Goldsmith, and the esteem in 
liich we hold him. Who, of the milhons whom he 
has amused, doesn’t love him'!* To be the most 
beloved of English wiiters, u b.it a title that is for 
a man * * A wild youth, wayward, but full of 
tenderness and affection, quits the country -village 


* “lie was a fhend to virtue, and in lus most playful pages 
never forgets what is due to it A gentleness, delicacy, and purity 
of feeling distinguishes -whatever he -wrote, and bears a corre- 
spondence to the generosity' of a disposition v Inch knew no bounds 
but Ins lust guinea 

“The admirable case and grace of the narrative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with which the principal characters arc designed, 
make the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ one of the most dehcious morsels 
of fictitious composition on winch the human mind was ever 
employed. 

. “ We read the * Vicar of Wakefield’ in yonfh and in ago 

— ^wc return to it again and again, and bless the memory' of an 
nntlior who contrives so well to reconalc us to human nature.”— 
SiB Waltbu Scott 
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where* Jiis boyhood has been passed in happy musing, 
in idle sheltei, in fond longing to see the great world 
out of doois, and achieve name and fortune — and after 
years of due struggle, and neglect and poverty, his 
heart tuining back as fondly to his native place, as it 
had longed eagerly for change when shelter ed there, 
he writes a hook and a poem, full of the recollections 
and feelings of home — ^lie paints tlie friends and 
scenes of his youth, and peoples Auburn and Wake- 
field with remembrances of Lissoy. Wander he 
must, but he carries away a home-relic with him, 
and dies with it on his breast. His nature is truant, 
in repose it longs for change ; as on the* journey it 
looks back for friends and quiet He passes to-day 
in building an an -castle for to-moriou, or in writing 
yesterday’s elegy ; and he would fly away this hour, 
but that a cage and necessity keep linn What 
IS the charm of liis veise, of Ins style, and liumour^ 
His sweet regrets, his delicate compassion. Ins soft 
smile, his tremulous sympathy, the wealcness which 
he owns^ Your lore for him is half pity. You 
come hot and tired from the day’s battle, and this 
sweet minstrel sings to you Who could haiin the 
kind vagrant harper^ Whom did he ever hurt^ 
He carries no w eapon — ^sar e the harp on which he 
plays to you, and with winch he delights great and 
humble, young and old,' the captams in the tents, 
' or the soldiers round the fire, or the women and 
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children in the villages, at whose porches he stops 
and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. 
With that sweet story of the "Vicar of Wake- 
field,”^ he has found entry into every castle and 
every hamlet in Euiope. Not one of us, however 

* “Now Herder came,” says Goethe m lus Autobiography, 
relating lus first acquaintance uith Goldsmith's masterpiece, 
“and together with his great knowledge brought many other 
aids, and the later publications besides Among these he an- 
nounced to us tlie ‘Vicar of ‘Wakefield’ as an excellent work, 
mtli tlie German translation of uliicli he would make us acquainted 
by reading it aloud to us himself 

“A Protestant country clergyman is perhaps the most beautiful 
subject for a modern idyl , he appears like Melchizcdcck, as priest 
and king in one person To the most innocent situation uhich 
can be imagined on earth, to that of a husbandman, ho is, for the 
most part, umted by similarity of occupation ns avcll ns by 
equality in family relationships , he is a father, a master of i 
family, an agriculturist, and thus perfectly a member of the 
community On tlus pure, beautiful, earthly foundation rests 
his higher calling, to him is it giacn to guide mm through life, 
to take care of their spiritual education, to bless them at nil the 
leading epochs of their existence, to instruct, to strengthen, to 
console them, and if consolation is not sufllcicnt for the present, 
to call up nnd guarantee the hope of a happier future Imagine 
such a man u ith pure human sentiments, strong enough not to 
deviate from them under any circumstances, and by this alrcadj 
elevated above the multitude of whom one cannot expect purity 
and firmness , gia e him the learning necessary for his ofllec, ns 
w ull ns a cheerful, equable aclixity, wlncli is exen passionate, ns 
it neglects no moment to do good — and jou will Im\c linn well 
endowed But at the same time add the necessary limitation, so 
that he must not only pause in a small circle, but ma> also, per- 
/ chance, pass over to a smaller, grant him good-nature, placa- 
bility, resolution, and overj Hung else praiscwortbj that springs 
from a decided character, and oxer all this a cheerful spirit of 
compliance, nnd a smiling toleration of liis own failings and those 
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busy OL* hard, but once or twice in our lives has 
passed an evenmg with him, and undergone the 
charm of his delightful music. 

of others, — ^thea you will liave put together pretty well the image 
of our excellent 'Wakefield 

“ The dchncation of this character on his course of life tlirough 
joys and sorrows, the” erer-increasing interest of the story, by the 
combination of the entirely natural with the strange and the 
singular, make tlus no% el one of the best wluch 1 as ever been 
written , besides this, it has the great ad\antage that it is q[uite 
moral, nay, in a pure sense, Christian — represents the reward of 
a good-iTill and pcrscrcrance in the right, strengthens an uncon- 
ditional confidence in God, and attests the final triumph of good 
01 er evil , and all this without a trace of cant or pedantry The 
author was presened from both of these by an elocution of mind 
that shows itself throughout in the form of irony, by which this 
little work must appear to us ns wise as it is amiable The 
"author. Dr Goldsmith, has, without Question, a great insight 
mto the moral world, into its strength and its infirmities , but at 
the same time he can thankfully acknowledge that he is an 
Englishman, and reckon highly tlic advantages which liis country 
and his nation afiTord him The family, with the dehncation of 
which he occupies himself, stands upon one of the last steps of 
citizen comfort, and yet comes in contact with the highest , 
its narrow circle, winch becomes still more contracted, toudies 
upon the great world through the natural and cml course of 
thmgs , this httle skiff floats on the agitated wav cs of English 
life, and in weal or woe it has to expect mjuiy or help from the 
V ast fleet winch sails around it 

“I may suppose that my readers know this work, nnd have it 
in memory, whoever hears it named for the first time here, as 
well as he who is induced to read it again, will thank me ” — • 
Gocxiin Truth and Poetry, from, my own Life (Enghsh trans- 
lation, vol 1 pp 378, 9 ) . 

“He seems from infancy to have been compounded of two 
natures, one bright, the other blundering , or to have had fairy 
^ gifts laid in his cradle by the ‘good’iieoplo’ who haunted his 
" birth-place, the old goblin mansion, on the banks of the Inny 
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Goldsmith’s fathei was no doubt the good Doctor 
Primrose, whom we all of us know.^ Swift was j’^et 
alive, when the little Oliver was born at Pallas, or 
Pallasmore, in the county of Longford, in Ii eland. 
In 1730, two yeais after the child’s birth, Oliailes 
Goldsmith removed his family to lussoy, in the 
county Westmeath, that sweet "Auburn” which 
every person who hears me has seen in fancy. Here 


. “He carnes -mth him the wayward elfin spirit, if we may so 
term jt, throughout his career His fairy gifts arc of no aioil at 
school, academy, or college they unfit him for close study and 
practical science, and render him heedless of ci crythmg that docs 
not address itself to his poetical imagination, and genial and 
festive feelings , they dispose him to break away from restraint, 
to stroll about hedges, green lanes, and haunted streams, to rcicl 
with jovial companions, or to rove the country like a gipsy m 
quest of odd adventures 

“Though lus circumstances often compelled him to associate 
with the poor, they neior could betray lum into companionship 
mth the depraved JIis relish for humour, and for the study of 
character, as wc haie before obsericd, brought him often mto 
conviiial company of a lulgar kind, but he discriminated 
between their vulgarity and their amusing qualities, or rather 
wrought from the whole store familiar ftatiires of life winch 
form the staple of lus most popuhir writings” — ^VASIlI^OTO^ 
IKV1^G 

* “The family of Goldsmith, Goldsmjtli, or, as it was occa- 
sionally written, Gouldsmith, is of considerable standing in 
Ireland, and seems always to have held a respectable station in 
society. Its origin is English, supposed to be denied from that 
which was long settled at Crajdbrd in Kent Pnion’s Life o/ 
Goldsmith, 

Diner’s father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grand- 
fithcr were clergymen, and two of them married clcrgj men’s 
daughters. 
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the kind parson ^ brought up his eight children ; and 
loving all the world, as his son says, fancied all the 
world loved him. He had a crowd of poor de- 
pendents besides those hungry chiidien. He kept 
an open table; round which sate flattereis and poor 
fhends, who laugned at the honest rector’s many 
jokes, and ate the produce of his seventy acres of 
farm. Those who have seen an Irish house m the 
present day can fancy that one of Lissoy. The old 
beggar stdl has his allotted corner by the kitchen 
turf; the maimed old soldier still gets his potatoes 
and butter-milk, the poor cottier still asks his 
honour’s charity, and prays God bless his Reverence 
for the sixpence, the ragged pensioner still takes his, 
place by right and sufferance. There ’s still a crowd 


> « At churcli with meek and unafTected grace, 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place , 

Truth from lus hps prevail’d with double swav, 

And fools who came, to scoff remain’d to pray 
The sernce past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal each honest rustic rau , 

E’en children follow’d with endearing wile. 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest , 
To them his heart, his love, lus griefs were given. 

But all hiB senous thoughts had rest m Heaven 
As some tall cliff that hfts lus awful form, 

Swdls from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolhng clouds are spread, 
Btemal sunshme settles on its head ” 

77ie Deserted Village, 
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in the kitchen, and a crowd ronnd the parlour- 
table, profusion, confusion, kindness, poverty. If an 
Xrishman comes to London to make his fortune, he 
has a half dozen of Irish dependents who take a 
percentage of his eammgs The good Charles 
Goldsmith ^ left but little provision for his hungry 
race when death summoned him: and one of his 
daughters being engaged to a Squire of rather 
snpenor dignity, Charles Goldsmith impoverished 
the lest of his family to provide the girl with a 
dowry. 

The small-pox, which scomged all Europe at that 


> “ In May tins year (1768), he lost his brother, the Her Henry 
Goldsnuth, for whom he had been unable to obtain preferment in 
the church 

, . "To tlie curacy of Eilkenny West, the moderate stipend 
of which, forty pounds a-year, is sufficiently celebrated by his 
brother's hncs It has been stated that Mr Goldsmith added a 
school, which, after having been held at more than one place in 
the ncmity, was finally fixed at Lissoy Here his talents and 
industry gave it celebrity, and under his care the sons of many 
of the neighbouring gentry received their education A fever 
breaking out among the boys about 17G5, they dispersed for a 
time, but rc-assembhng at Athlone, he continued Ids scholastic 
labours there until the time of lus death, which happened, hke 
that of his brother, about the forty-fifth year of his age He was 
a man of an excellent heart and an amiable disposition”— 
Fmon’s Goldsmith 

"Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee. 

Still to my brother turns wifti ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a Icngtbcnmg chain ’ 

The TraeelUr, 
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^ time, arid ravaged the roses off the cheeks of half the 
woild, fell foul of poor little Oliver’s face, \ 7 hen the 
child was eight yeais old, and left him ^ scarred and 
disfiguied for his life. An old •woman in his father’s 
village taught him liis letters, and pronounced him a 
dunce • Paddy Byrne, the hedge-schoolmaster, took 
him in hand, and from Paddy Byrne, die -was trans- 
mitted to a clergyman at Blphin. When a child ivas 
sent. to school in those days, tlie classic vphrase ivas 
that (he ivas placed under Mi. So-and-so’s ferule. 
Poor little ancestors 1 It is hard to think how ruth- 
lessly you "weie hii died, and how much of needless 
■whipping and tears our small forefathers had to 
undergo I A relative — ^Itind uncle Contaime, took 
tlie mam charge of little Noll ; ■who went through 
Ins school days righteously douig as little work as he 
could robbing oichards, playing at ball, and making 
his podret-money fly about whenever fortune sent it 
to him. Everybody knows the story of that famous 
" Mistake of a Night,” when the young schoolboy, 
pio-ndedwith a guinea and a nag, 2 ode up to the 
*^best house” in Aidagb, called for the landlord’s 
company over a bottle of wine at supper, and for a 
hot cake for breakfast in the morning , and found, 
when he asked for the bill, that the best house was 
Sq[uire Eeatherstone’s, and not the inn for which he 
mistook it. Who does not know every story about 
Goldsmith ^ That is a dehghtful and fantastic pic- 
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tore of tlie child dancing and capering about in the 
kitchen at home, when the old fiddler gibed at him 
for his ugliness — and called him ^sop, and little Noll 
made, his repai tee of ‘^Heralds proclaim aloud this 
saying — see iEsop dancing and his monkey playing.” 
One can fancy a queer pitiful look of humour and 
appeal upon that little scaired face — ^the funny little 
dancing figure, the funny little brogue In his life, 
and his writmgs, which are the honest expiession of 
it, he is constantly bewailmg that homely face and 
person j anon, he surveys them in the glass luefiilly ; 
and presently assumes the most comical dignity. He 
lilces to deck out his little person in splendour and 
fine colours. He presented himself to be examined 
for ordination in a pair of scailet breeches, and said 
honestly that he did not like to go into the chuich, 
because he was fond of coloured clothes ^Vlion he 
tiled to practise as a doctoi, he got by hook or by 
crook a black velvet suit, and looked as big and 
grand as he could, and kept his hat over a patch on 
the old coat: in bettei days he bloomed out in plum- 
colour, in blue silk, and in new velvet. For some of 
those splendouis the hens and assignees of hir. 
Filby, the tailor, have never been paid to this day ; 
perhaps the kind tailor and Ins creditor have met and 
settled tlie little account m Hadcs.^ 


x'Whcn Goldsmith died, half the unpaid hill he owed to ilr. 
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They showed until lately a window at Trinity 
College, Dublin, on which the name of 0. Goldsmith 
was engraved with a diamond. Whose diamond was 
it^ Not the young sizar’s, who made but a poor 
figure in that place of learning, He was idle, penni- 
less, and fond of pleasure he learned his way eaily 
to the pawmbrokei’s shop. He wi ote ballads, they 
say, foi the street-singeis, who paid him a ciown for 
a poem ; and his pleasure was to steal out at night 
and hear his verses sung. He was chastised by his 
tutor foi giving a dance in his rooms, and took tlie 
box on the ear so much to heart, that he packed up 
his all, pawned his books and little property, and 
disappeared fi.om college and family. He said lie 
intended to go to America, but when his money was 
spent, the young prodigal came home ruefully, and 
the good folks there killed their calf — it was but a 
lean one — and welcomed him back 

After College, he hung about his mothei’s house, 
and lived for some years the life of a buckeen — 
passed a month with this relation and that, a year 


'William Mby (amounting in all to 79?) was for clotlics suppLcd 
to tins nephew Hodson ” — I’onsxER’s Goldsmilk, p 520 
As this nephow Hodson ended his days (sec the same page) "a 
proi^erous Irish gentleman,” it is not unreasonable to wish that 
he had cleared ofThlr iFilby’s hill 
' “Poor fellow! He hardly knew an ass from a muIO, nor a 
turkey from a goosfe, but when he saw it on the tahle.”— . 
CnunERnAiai’s Memoirs 
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with one patron, a gieat deal of time at the public- 
house.^ Tired of this life, it was I’esolved that he 
should go to London, and study at the Temple ; but 
he got no farther on the road to London and the 
woolsack than Dubhn, where he gambled away the 
fifty pounds given to him for Ins outfit, and whence 
he letuined to the indefatigable forgiveness of home. 
Then he determined to be a doctoi, and Uncle 
Contarine helped him to a couple of years at Edm- 
burgh Then from Edinburgh he felt that he ought 
to hear the famous professors of Leyden and Paris, 
and wrote most amusing pompous letters to his uncle 
about the great Farheim, Du Petit, and Duhamel du 
Monceau, whose lectures he proposed to follow. If 
Uncle Contarine believed those letteis — ^if Oliver’s 
mothei believed that story which the youth related of 
his gomg to Cork, with the purpose of embarking for 
Ameiica, of his having paid his passage-money, and 
having sent his kit on board, of the anonymons 
captain sailing aw'ay with Oliver’s valuable luggage, 
in a nameless ship, never to return; if Uncle 


‘ “ T1jcso- 3 onthful follies, like the fermentation of liqnors, often 
disturb the mind only m order to its future refinement a life 
spent in phlegmatic apathj resembles those hquors, i.lneh ncitr 
ferment, and are consequently always muddy” — Gornssuxii 
Mcnmr of Voltaire 

“ He [Johnson] said ' Goldsmith was a plant tint flow cred late 
There appeared nothing rcmarlablc about him wlien be vps 
joung ” — ^Bosn lll 


Y 
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Contaiine and the mother at Ballymahon believed 
Ins stories, they must have been a very simple pair ; 
as it was a veiy simple rogue indeed who ciieated 
them. When the lad, after faihng in his clerical 
examination, after failing in his plan for studying the 
law, took leave of these projects and of his parents, 
and set out for Edinburgh, he saw mother, and uncle, 
and lazy Ballymahon, and green native tuif, and 
sparkling river for the last time He was nevei to 
look on old Ii eland more, and only in fancy revisit 
hei. 

I 

•• But me not deatmed such delights to share, 

My prime of life in irandenng spent and carev 
Impelled, inth step unceasmg, to pursue 
So&e llcetmg good that mocks me mth the view, 

That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
^Vllurcs from far, yet, as 1 folloir, flies 
My fortune leads to traTerse realms unknown. 

And And no spot of all the world my own ” 

I spoke in- a former lecture oft that high courage 
which enabled Eielding, in spite of disease, remorse, 
and poverty, always to retain a cheerful spiiit and to 
keep his manly benevolence and love of tiuth intact, 
as if these tieasures had been confided to him for 
the public benefit, and he u as accountable to pos- 
teiity for then honouiable employ, and a constancy 
equally happy and admirable I thmk \\as shown by 
Goldsmith, whose sweet and friendly natme bloomed 
kindly always in the imdst of a life’s stoim, and ram. 
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and bittei weather.^ The poor fellow was never so 
friendless but he could befriend some one ; never so 
pinched and wretched but he could give of his ciust, 
and speak his woid of compassion. If he had but 
his flute 'left, he could give that, and make tlie 
children happy m the dreary London court. He 
could give the coals in that queer coal-scuttle we 
read of to his poor neighbour ; he could give away 
his blankets in college to the poor widow, and waim 
himself as he best might in the feathers : he could 
pawn his coat to save his landlord fiom gaol : when 
he was a school-ushei, he spent his earnings in treats 
for the boys, and the good-natuied schoolmastei’s 
wife said justly that she ought to keep Mr. Gold- 
smith’s money' as- well as the^ young gentlemen’s. 
When he met his pupils in later life, nothing would 
satisfy the Doctor but he must treat them still. 
‘'Have you seen the print of me aftei Sir Joshua 
Reynolds?” he asked of one of his old pupils, “Not 
seen it? not bought it? Sure, Jack, if your pictuie 
had been published, I’d not have been without it 


' “An ‘inspired idiot,’ Goldsmitli, Iinngs str'ingcly nbont liim 
[Johnson] . Yet, on the whole, there is no e\il in the 
‘gooseherry-fool,’ huf raiiier iimih good, of a liner, if of a weaher 
sort than Johnson’s, and all the more genuine that he Juniself 
could ncier hecome conscious of it, — though iinliappily neier cease 
attempting to become so the author of the genuine ‘Vicar of 
■WAclichl,' mil lie will ho, must needs flj towards sutli a mass of 
geuuing nianhood.” — C ahi a nr pJJssnyi (and cd), sol iv p si 

y 2 
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Iialf-an-liour.” His purse and lus heaifc were every- 
body’s, and bis friends’ as mucli as his own. When 
he was at the height of his leputation, and the Earl 
of Northumberland, going as Lord-Lieutenant to 
Ireland, asked if he could be of any sen ice to 
Dr. Goldsmith, Goldsmith lecommended his brothei, 
and not himself, to the gieat man. “ pations,” 
he gallantly said, ** aie the booksellers, and I want 
no others”^ Haid patrons they vere, and hard 
work he did, but he did not complain much: if in 
his eaily writings some bittci words escaped him, 
some allusions to neglect and poverfiy, he nithdiew 
these expressions when his works were lepublished. 


1 “ At present, the fen poets of Fngland no longer depend on 
the great for subsistence I'tbcj hnic non no other patrons bnt the 
public, and the public, collectuelj considered, is a good and a 
generous master It is indeed too frequently mistaken as to the 
merits of ci cry candidate for fai onr , but to make amends, it is 
neicr mistaken long A performance indeed mu} be forced for a 
time into reputation, but, destitute of real merit, it soon sinks , 
time, the touchstone of nhat is truly lalnable, mil soon discoier 
tlio fraud, and an author should ncicr arrogate to himself any 
share of success till hisnorks haic heen read at least ten years 
n ith satisfaction 

“ A man of letters at present, whoso noiks arc lalnablc, is per- 
fectly sensible of then laliie Eicry polite member of the com- 
munity, by bujmg what he nntes, contributes to renard him The 
ridicule, tlicrcfore, of living in a garret might ha\o been nit in 
the last age, but continues such no longer, because no longer true 
A miter of real merit now may casih be iich, if lus heart be sot 
onlj on fortune and for those nho lia\o no merit, it is bnt fit 
S tint such should roinam in mented obscurity” — G dldsjtitu 
< Citizen of the World, Let 84 
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and better days seemed to open for him; and he did 
not -care to complain that punter or pubhshei had 
oveilooked his meiit, or left him poor. The Court 
face was turned from honest Oliver, the Couit 
pationized Beattie; the fashion did not shine on him 
—fashion adored Sterne.^ Fashion pionoiinced Kelly 
to be the great wiiter of comedy of his day. A 
little — ^not ill-humoui, but plaintivcness — a little 
betrayal of wounded piide which he showed lender 
him not the less amiable The authoi of the “Vicar 
of Wakefield” had a light to piotest when Newbeiy 

* Goldsmith attacked Steme, obviously enough, censuring his 
indecency, and slighting his uit, and ridiculing his manner, in tho 
S3rd letter in the “ Citiren of the World.” 

** As in common comersation,”sajs he, “ the best vaj to mike 
the audience laugh is by first laughing yourself , so in vnting, 
the propercst manner is to show an attempt at humour, which uiU 
pass upon most for humour in rcahty To effect this, readers 
must be treated with the most perfect familiarity , in one page 
the author is to mike them a low bow, and in the ne\t to pull 
them by the nose , he must talk in riddles, and then send them to 
bed in order to dream for the solution,” &c 

Sterne’s humourous tnot on the subject of the gravest part of the 
charges, tlien, as now, made ngamst him, may perhaps be quoted 
here, from tho excellent, the respectable Sir Walter Scott 

“ Soon after * Tristram’ had appeared, Sterne asked a Yorkshire 
lady of fortune and condition, whether she had rc.ad his book ‘ 1 
have not, Mr Sterne,’ was the answer , ‘ and to be plain nith jou, 

I am informed it is not proper for female perusal ’ ‘ Mj dear good 
"lady,’ replied the author, ‘ do not be gulled by such stones , tlio 
book IS like your joung heir there (pointing to a cliildof three 
j cars old, who was rolling on the carpet in his iv lute tunics), he 
shows at times a good deal that is usuallj concealed, but it is all 
In perfect innocence.’ ” 
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kept back tlic MS. for two j^eais ; liacl a light to be 
a little peevish with Sterne, a little angiy when 
Colman’s actois declined their paits in his delighful 
comedy, when the manager refused to have a scene 
painted for it, and pionounced its damnation before 
hearing. He had not the gieat public widi hun; 
but he had the noble Johnson, and the admiiable 
Reynolds, and die gieat Gibbon, and the gieat Burke, 
and die great Fox — fi lends and admiiers illustrious 
indeed, as famous as those who, fifty years before, 
sat round Pope’s table. 

Nobody knows, and I daie say Goldsmith’s buoj^ant 
temper kept no account of all die pams wluch he , 
enduied duiing the eaily period of his hterary careei. 
Should any man of letters m our day have to beai up 
agamst,such. Heaven giant he may come out of the 
period of misfortune with such a puie kind heart as 
that which Goldsmith obstinately boie in his bieast. 
The insults to which he had to submit aie shockmg 
to read of — slandei, contumely’', vulgai satiie, brutal 
malignity perveitmg his commonest motives and - 
actions . he had his sliaie of these, and one’s anger is 
roused at reading of them, as it is at seeing a woman 
msulted ox a child assaulted, at the notion that a 
creature so veiy gentle and wealc, and full of love, 
should have had to suffer so. And he had woise than 
insult to undergo — ^to own to fault, and deprecate the 
anger of ruffians. There is a letter of his extant to^ 
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one Griffiths, a bookseller, m which poor Goldsmitli 
is forced to confess that certain hooks sent by Ghiffitlis ' 
are in the hands of a friend from whom Goldsmitli 
had been forced to boirow money. He was wald, 
sir,” Johnson said, spealdng of Goldsmith to Boswell, 
with his greats wise benevolence and noble merciful- 
ness of heart, " Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir; but he 
is so no more.” All! if we pity the good and Mcak 
man who suffers undesoivedly, let us deal veiy gentlj 
with him from whom miseiy extoits not only tears- 
but shame; let us think humbly and chaiitably of the 
human nature that suffers so sadly and falls so low. 
Whose turn may it be to-morrow’ What weak 
heart, confident before trial, may not succumb under 
temptation invincible ’ Cover the good man y> ho has 
been vanquished — cover his face and pass on. 

For the last half dozen years of his life. Goldsmith 
v as for removed from the pressure of any ignoble 
necessity and in the receipt, mdeed, of a pretty large 
income from the booksellers, his patioiis. Had he 
lived but a few years more, his pnbhc fame would 
have been as gieat as his piivatc leputation, and he 
might ha\e enjoyed alive a pait of that esteem 
which his countiy has e\er since paid to the livid 
and veisatile genius who has touched on almost every 
subject of literature, and touched nothing that he 
-did not adoim. Except in larc instances, a man is 
known in our profession, and esteemed as a skilful 
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.■workman, years before the lucky hit which trebles 
his usual gains, and stamps him a popular authoi. 
In the strength of his age, and the daivn of his 
reputation, having for backers and friends the most 
illustrious literary men of his time,^ fame and pro- 
sperity might have been in store for Goldsmith, had 
^ fate so willed it; and, at foity-six, had not sudden 
disease earned him off. I say prosperity rather than 
competence, foi it is probable that no sum could 
have put oidei into his affairs or sufficed for his 
rireclaimable habits of dissipation. It must be re- 
membered that he owed 2,000Z. when he died. “Was 
ever poet,” Johnson asked, ^*so trusted before?” 
As has been the case vith many another good fellow 
of his nation, his hfe -n as tracked and his substance 
wasted by crowds of hungry beggars and lazy 
dependants If the}'- came at a lucky time (and be 
sure they knew his affairs better than he did him- 
self, and watched his pay day), he gave them of his 

< “ Goldsmith told us that he vras no-rr husy m anting a Natural 
Histoiy , and that he might hare full leisure for it, he had taken 
lodgings at a farmer’s house, near to the si v-mile stone in the Edge- 
irare Boad, and had earned doim his hooks in two returned post- 
chaises He said he hcliered the farmer’s family thought him an 
odd character, similar to that in which the Spectator appeared to 
lus londladyand her diildren , he iras The Gentleman Mr Micklc, 
the translator of the ‘ Lusiad,’ and I, went to visit him at this 
place a few days afterwards He was not at home , hut having a 
curiosity to see lus apartment, we v cut in, and found curious 
scraps of descriptions of ammals scran led upon the wall with a 
^ hlacMead pencil ’* — Bos-welii 
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money : if they begged on empty-purse days he gave 
them liis promissory hills : or he treated them to a 
tavern where he had ciedit; or he obliged them with 
an Older upon honest h'lr. Filby for coats, for which 
he paid as long as he could earn, and until the slieais 
of Filby weie to cut foi him no more. Staggering 
under a load of debt and labour, tracked by bailiffs 
and reproachful creditois, lunnmg from a hundred 
poor dependants, whose appealing looks were peihaps 
the hardest of all pains for him to bear, devising 
fevered plans for the morrow, new histones, new 
comedies, all sorts of new liteiary schemes, flying 
from all tliese into seclusion, and out of seclusion 
into pleasure — at last, at five and forly, death seized 
him and closed Ins caieei.^ I have been many a 
tftne in the chambeis in tiie Temple which were his, 
and passed up the staiicase, which Johnson, and 
Burke, and Reynolds trod to see then friend, their 
poet, their kind Goldsnutli — the stair on winch the 
poor women sat weeping bitterly when they heaid 

> “ "Wlicn Goldsnutli was dying. Dr Turton said to liim, ‘ Your 
pulse is in greater disorder than it should be, from the degree of 
fever which you haio, is your mind at case?’ Goldsmith an- 
swered it was not ” — Dr Jott^ 80 ^ (m Boswell) 

“ Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone 
much further lie died of a fever, evasperated, as I believe, by 
the fear of distress Ho hod raised money and squandered it, 
by cv ery artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But let not 
lus failings be rcmcnibcrcd, he was a very great man” — Dr 
ifasReoK to Boswell, July Sth, 1774 
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that the greatest and most generous of all men was 
dead within the black oak door.' All, it was a 
different lot from that for which the" poor fellow 
sighed, when he wrote with heait yearning for homo 
those most charmmg of all fond veises, in which he 
fancies he revisits Auburn — ^ 

“ Here ns I take my solitary rounclb. 

Amidst thy tangled -vralks and mined grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Wliere once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
nemcmbrance wakes, with all her busy train, 

Swells at my heart, and turns the past to pain 

In all my wanderings round 'this vorld of care, 

In all my griefs— and God has given my share, 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay mo down , 

To husband out life’s taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose , 

1 still had hopes — ^for pride attends us still — 

Amidst the swams to show my book-learned skill. 


' “When Burke was told [of Goldsmith’s death] he burst into 
tears Beynolds was in his pointmg-room when the messenger 
went to him , but at once lie laid lus pencil aside, which in times 
of great famijy-distress he hod not been known to do, left lus 
paintmg-room, and did not re-enter it that day 
“The staircase of Brick Court is said to have been' filled with 
mourners, the reverse of domestic , women without a home, with- 
out domesticity of any kind, with noiricnd but lum they had come 
to weep for , outcasts of that great, solitary, ivicked city, to whom 
he had never forgotten to be kind and ^aritablc And he had 
domestic mourners, too His coffin was re-opened at the request - 
of Miss Horneck and her sister (such was the regard he was 
known to have for them *) tliat a lock might he cut from his hair 
It was in Mrs Gwyn’s possession when she died, after nearly 
seventy years,’’— Bobsteb’s Goldsmith ‘ 
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Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tdl of all I felt and all I saw , 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from Whence at first she flew — 

I still had hopes— my long vexations past. 

Here to return, and die at home at last 

_0 hlest retirement, friend to life’s decline 1 
Betreats from care that never must be mine — 

How blest is he who crowns m shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations trj. 

And, smee ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly 1 
Pot him no ivretchcs bom to work and weep 
Explore the mine or tempt tlic dangerous deep , 

Ho surly porter stands in gmliy state 
To spurn uuplormg famine from his gate 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend , 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

Whilst resignation gently slopes the way , 

And all his prospects brightenmg at tlic last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past ” 

In these verses, I need not say with wliat melody, 
with what touching truth, witli what exquisite beauty 
of comparison — as indeed in liundreds more pages of 
the writings of this honest soul — the whole character 
of tlie man is told — ^his humble confession of faults 
and weakness ; his pleasant little v anit3', and desire 
that his village should admire him; his simple 
scheme of good in which everybody was to be 
happ3* — no beggar was to be refused his dinner — 
nohodj’’ in fact was to work much, and he to be 
the harmless chief of the Utopia, and the monarch 
of the Irish Yvetot He would have told again, anJ 
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•without fear of their failing, those famous jokes^ 
which had hung file m London; he would have 

* “ Goldsmith’s incessant desire of bemg conspicuous in company 
Tvas the occasion of his somctmies appearmg to such disadvantage, 
ns one should hardly have supposed possible in a man of Ins 
genius "Wlien lus hterary reputation had risen deservedly high, 
and his society •« as much courted, he become veiy jealous of the 
extraordinary attention vvluch was everj where paid to Johnson 
One evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with me for talking 
of Johnson as entitled to the honour of unq.uesbonahlc supenonty 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘you are for makmg a monarchy of what should he 
a repubhc ’ 

“He was still more mortified, when, tnllong in a company with 
fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of 
all present, a German who sat next lum, and perceived Johnson 
rollmg himself as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying 
• Stay, stay — ^Toctor Shonson is gomg to zay zoniething ’ This 
was no doubt very provoking, especially to one so irritable as 
Goldsmith, who Areguently mentioned it with strong expressions of 
indignation 

“It may also be observed that Goldsmith was sometimes con* 
tent to be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions 
would be consequential and important An instance of tins 
occurred in a small particular Jolmson had a way of contracting 
the names of his friends, as Beauclerk, Beau , Boswell, Bozzy 
I remember one day, when Tom Davies was telhng that 
Dr Johnson said — ‘ We are all in labour for a name to Goldy’s 
play,’ Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a hberty should be 
taken •with his name, and said, ‘1 have often desired him not to 
call me Goldy ’ ” 

This 19 one of several of Boswell’s depreciatory mentions of 
Goldsmith — vvhich may well irntnte biographers and admirers — 
and also those who take that more kindly and more profound view 
of Boswell’s own character, whidi was opened up by Mr Carlyle’s 
fhmous article on Ins boo^ No wonder that Mr Irving colls 
Boswell an “incarnation of toadyism ” And the worst of it is, 
^ that Jolmson himself has suflfered from this habirof the Laird of 
\Auchenleck’s People are apt to forget* under vvliat Boswellian 
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talked of liis gieat fiiends of the Club — of my Lord 
Clare and my Lord Bishop, my Lord Nugent — sure 
he knew them intimately, and was hand- and glove 
with some of the best men in town — and he would 
have spoken of Johnson and of Burke, from Coik, 
and of Sir Joshua who had pamted him — and he 
would have told wondeiful sly stories of Ranelagh 
and the Pantheon, and the masquerades at Madame 
Ooniely’s , and he would have toasted, with a sigh, 
the Jessamy Bride — ^the lovely Mary Horneck. 

The figuie of that charming young lady forms one 
of the piettiest iccollections of Goldsmith’s life. She 
and her beautiful sister, vrho married Bunbury, the 
graceful and humourous amateui artist of those days, 

Btunulus tlie great Doctor uttered many hasty things — tlungs no 
more indicatii e of the nature of the depths of lus character t!ian 
the phosphoric gleaming of the sea, -when struek at night, is 
indicatnc of radical corruption of nature I In truth, it is clear 
cuough on the avliolethat both Johnson and Goldsmith appreciated 
each other, and that they raiitunlly hncir it Thej ivero — as it 
■were, tripped up and flung against eacli other, occasional!} , by the 
blundenng and silly gambolling of people in eorapany 
Something must be allowed for Boswell’s “rivalr} for .Johnson s 
good graces” with Olner (as Sir 'Walter Scott has remarked), for 
Ollier iras intimate with the Doctor before Ins biographer was, — 
and as wo all remember, marched olT with him to "take tea with 
Mrs ’Williams” before Boswell hid adiaiiccdto that honoiirablo 
degree of intimacy But, in triitli, Boswell — tlioiigli ho perliajis 
showed more talent in his delineation outlie Doctor than is 
geiierall} ascribed to him — ^liad not ficiilty to take a fur new of 
fa 0 great men at a time Besides ns Mr Forster ju'tlj rem irks, 
“lie was iinpaticntr of Goldsmith from the first hour of their 
acijuaint ance ” — Life and Adienture^ p 292 
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whon Gilray had hut just begun to try his poAvers, 
Avere among the kindest and deaiest of Goldsmith’s 
many friends, cheered and pitied lum, tiaA^elled 
abroad Avith him, made him Avelcome at tlieir' home, 
and gave him many a pleasant holiday. He bought 
his finest clothes to figure at their country house at , 
Barton — ^he Aviote them droll verses. They loved 
him, laughed at him, played him tiiclcs and made 
him happy. He asked for a loan from Garrick, and 
Garrick kindly supplied lum, to enable him to go to 
Barton — but tliere AA'ere to be no moie holidays, and 
only one brief struggle moie foi poor Goldsmith — a 
lock of his hair Avas taken from the coffin and given 
to the Jessamy Bride. She lived quite into our tune. 
Hazhtt saAV her an old lady, but beautiful still, in 
Northcote’s painting-ioom, Avho told the eager critic 
hoA 7 proud she alAvays was that Goldsmith had ad- 
mired her. The younger Colman has left a touching 
lemimscence of him Vol. i 63, 64. 

Avas only five yeais old,” he says, ‘^Avhen ^ 
Goldsmith took me on his knee one evening Avhilst 
he was drinking coffee Avith my father, and began to 
play with muj which amiable act I returned, with the 
ingratitude of a peevish brat, by giving him a very 
smart slap on the face . it must have been a tmglei, 
for it left the marks of my spiteful paw on his cheek. 
This mfantile ohtrage Avas folloAved by summaiy 
justice, and I as as locked up by my indignant father 
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m an adjoining room to undergo solitary imprison- 
ment in the dark. Here I beg^ to howl and 
scream most abominably, which -was no bad step 
towaids my libeiation, since those nho neic not 
inclined to pity me might be lilcely to set me fiee foi 
the purpose of abating a nmsance 

"At length a generous friend appealed to oxtiicate 
me from jeopaidy, and that generous friend was no 
other than the man I had so wantonly molested by 
assault and batteiy — it was the tendei-heaited 
Doctor lumself, with a hghted candle m his hand, 
and a smile upon his countenance, which was still 
partially red from the effects of my petulance. I 
sulked and sobbed as he fondled and soothed, till I 
began to brighten Goldsmith seired the propitious 
moment of returmng good-humour, when he put 
down the candle and began to conjure He. placed 
three hats, which happened to be in the room, and a 
sliilling under each. The shillings lie told me wcic 
England, Fiance, and Spain. ‘Hey piesto cocka- 
loiuml’ ciicd the Doctoi, and lo, on nnco\eiing the 
shillings, which had been dispeisod each beneath a 
separate hat, thej’ u ere all found congregated under 
one. I was no politician at five jeais old, and thcie- 
fore might not have wondered ,it the sudden re\iJu- 
tion which brought Engl md. Fiance, and Spam all 
under one cionn; but, ,is also luas no conjuioi, it 
amazed me bejond measure. ..... From that 
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time, whcnevei tJie Doctor came to visit my father, 
* I plucked Ills gown to shaie the good man’s smile;’ 
a game at lomps constantly ensued, and we were 
always coidial friends and merry playfellows. Our 
unequal companionship varied somewhat as to sports 
as I grew older, but it did not last long, my senioi 
playmate died in his forty-fifth year, when I had 

attained my eleventh In all the numeious 

accounts of Ins virtues and foibles, his genius and 
absiudities, his knowledge of natuie and ignoiance 
of the woild, his 'compassion for anothei’s woe’ ivas 
always predominant; and my tiivial story of his 
humouring a fioward child weighs hut as a feather 
in the recoided scale of lus benevolence ” 

Think of him recldess, tluiftless, vain if you like — 
but nieiciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. 
He passes out of oui life, and goes to lender his 
account beyond it Think of the poor pensioneis 
V eepmg at his grave ; think of the noble sjiirits that 
adimied and deploied him; tlimk of the iighteous 
pen that wiote his epitaph — and of the wonderful 
and unanimous i espouse of affection with which the 
world has paid back the love ho gave it. His humour 
delighting us still lus song fiesh and beautiful as 
when fiist he chaimed with it his woids in all our 
mouths : lus very w'eaknesses beloved and familiar — 
lus benevolent spiiit seems still to smile upon us to 
do gentle kindnesses; to succour with sweet chant}’-: 
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to soothe, caiess, and forgive: to plead -with the 
fortunate for the unhappy and the poor. 

His name is the last in the list of those men of 
humour nho have foi med the themes of the discourses 
which you have heard so kindly. 

Long hefoie I had ever hoped for such an audience, 
or dreamed of the possibility of the good fortune 
which has biought me so many friends, I was 
at issue with some of my literary bretliren upon a 
point — ^which they held from tradition I think rather 
tlian experience — ^that our profession was neglected 
m this country: and that men of letters were ill- 
received and held in slight esteem. It would hardly 
be grateful of me now to alter my old opimon that 
we do meet with goodwill and kindness, with gene- 
rous helping hands in the time of our necessity, with 
cordial and friendly recognition. What claim had 
^ any one of those of whom I have been speaking, but 
genius ? What return of gratitude, fame, affection, 
did it not bung to all ? 

Wliat punishment befcl those who were unfortunate 
among them, but that which follows leckless habits 
and careless lives? Eor these faults a wit must 
suffer like the dullest piodigal that ever ran in debt. 
He must pay the tailor if he w'cars the coat; his 
children must go m rags if he spends his money at 
tlie tavern; he can’t come to London and be made 

Z 
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Lord Cliancellor if he stops on the. road and gambles 
away his last shilling at Dublin. And he must pay' 
the social penalty of these follies too, and expect 
that the world will shun the man of bad habits, that 
women will avoid the man of loose life, that prudent 
folks will close their doors as a precaution, and 
before a demand should be made on their pockets 
by the needy prodigal. With what difficulty had 
any one of these men to contend, save that eternal 
and mechanical one of want of means and lack of 
capital, and of which thousands of young lawyers, 
young doctois, young soldiers and sailors, of inven- 
tors, manufactuieis, shopkeepers, have to complam ? 
Hearts as brave and resolute as ever beat in the 
breast of any wit or poet, sicken and bieak daily in 
the vmn endeavour and unavailing struggle against 
life’s difficulty. Don’t we see daily ruined mventors, 
grey-haired midshipmen, balked heroes, blighted 
curates, barristers pining a hungry life out in 
chambers, the attorneys neier mounting to their 
garrets, whilst scoies of them aie rapping at the 
door of the successful quack below ? If these suffer, 
who is the author, that he should be exempt? Let 
us bear our ills with the same constancy with which 
others endure them, accept our manly part in life, 
bold our own, and ask no moie, I can conceive of 
no kings or laws causmg or curing Goldsmith’s 
\ m^rovidence, or Fielding’s fatal lore of pleasure, 
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or Dick Steele’s mania for running races with the 
constable. You never can outrun that suie-footed 
officer — ^not hy any swiftness or by dodges devised 
by any genius, however great; and he carries off the 
Tatler to the spungmg-house, or taps the Citizen of 
the Woild on the shoulder as he would any other 
mortal. 

Does society look do-wn on a man because he 
is an author? ‘I suppose if people want a buffoon 
they tolerate him only in so far as he is amusmg; 
it can hardly be expected that they should respect 
him as an equal. Is there to be a guard of honour 
provided for the author of the last new novel or 
poem? how long is he to reign, and keep otlier 
potentates out of possession? He letires, giumbles, 
and piints a lamentation that literature is despised. 
If Captain A is left out of Lady B.’s paities ho 
does not stale that the army is despised : if Lord C 
no longer asks Counsellor D. to dinner. Counsellor D. 
does not announce that tlie bar is insulted. He is 
not fair to society if he enters it with this suspicion 
hankering about him; if he is doubtful about Ins 
reception, how hold up his head honestly, and look 
frankly in the face tliat woild about which ho is 
ftiU of suspicion ? Is he place-hunting, and thinking 
in his mind that he ought to be made an Ambassador, 
like Prior, or a Secretaiy of State, like Addison? 
his pxetence of equality falls to the ground at once; 
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he IS scheming for a pation, not shaldng the hand 
of a friend, when he meets the world. Treat such 
a man as he deserves ; laugh at his buffoonery, and 
give him a dinner and a bonjour; laugh at his self- 
sufficiency and absuid assumptions of superiority, 
and his equally ludicious jaiis of maityrdom laugh 
at his flattery and his scheming, and buy it, if it’s 
woitli the having. Let the wag have his dinner and 
the hireling his pay, if you want him, and make a 
piofound bow to the grand homme incompris, and the 
boisteious martyr, and show him the door. The 
great world, the gieat aggregate experience, has its 
good sense, as it has its good humour. It detects a . 
pietender, as it trusts a loyal heart. It is kind in 
the main : how sboifld it be otherwise than land, 
when it is so wise and cleai -headed ? To any 
literary man who says, “ It despises my profession,” 

I say, with all my might — no, no, no. It may pass 
ovei your individual case — how many a brave fellow 
has failed in the lace, and perished unknown in the 
stiuggle ! — ^but it tieats you as you meiit m the main. 

If you serve it, it is not unthankful ; if you please, 

It IS pleased; if you cringe to it, it detects you, 
and scorns you if you aie mean; it returns your 
cheerfulness with its good-humour; it deals not 
ungenerously with your weaknesses, it recognises 
most kindly your meiits , it gives you a fair place 
and fair play. To any one of those men of whom 
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we have spoken was it in the main ungrateful ^ A 
king might refiise Goldsmith a pension, as a pub- 
lisher might keep his master-piece and the dehght 
of all the world' in his desk for two years j but it 
was mistake, and not ili-wiIL Noble and illustrious 
names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison I dear and 
honoured memories of Goldsmith and Fielding! 
kind friends, teacheis, benefactors* who shall say 
that our country, which continues to bung you such 
an xmceasing tiibute of applause, admiiation, love, 
sympathy, does not do honour to the literary callmg 
in the honour which it bestows upon you / 
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Charlotte, Emily, and Anne BrontC 


Umfortr With tie ahnCjZs 6 d each 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT AI LINGTON By Anthony Trollope. 

THE CLAVLRINGS By Anthony Trollope 
FRAMLET PARSONAGE Ly Anthony Iroltope 
ROHOLA By George EIioL 

BELOW IHE SURl ACE By Sir A H Elton, Bart 
TRANSFORM AT ION Ly NnhiniU IIiw tbotne 
DEERLROOK By Himet Minineau 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION By Harriet Minineau 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF lUTFUI L\II 

LECIURES ON THF ENGI ISH HUMORISTS OF THE EICHTFLVTH 
CENTURA jBy " M Tliaclieri, 

THF FOUR GEORGES \\ itli Illnstriuons by the A itho- Py M 'I T1 jclcray 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL IHE IRIAR. By F A Trollope 
THE ROSE G \RDLN Ay the Author of ‘Unawirc' ' 


London SMITH, LLDLK, &. CO , 15 Waterloo TJacc. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPUUR UBRARY-c»«i'»"«i- 

Pictorial Cavos^ price Two S/itlltngs each. 


By WILKIB COLLINS. 

NO NAME I AFTER DARK I ARMADALE 

*,* The tthove may also he le had m Aim/ Cloth, price os, 6d each 


Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN’ 

ROMANTIC TALES I DOMESTIC STORIES 


By HOLME LEE 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE 

SYLVAN HOLl S DAUGHTER. 

KATHIE BRANDS 

WARP AND WOOF 

ANN IS WARLEIGH’S FORIUNES 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY 
THE BEAUTII-UL MISS BAR- 
RINGTON 
MAUDE TALBOT 
COUNTRY STORIES 


KATHERINES TRIAL 


By Captain GRONOW 

RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE CAMP, THE COURT, AND 
THE CLUBS 

ANECDOTES OF CELEBRITIES OF LONDON AND PARIS To which -ire 
added LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAMP, THE COURT, AND 
THE CLUBS. 


Untform with the above 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE By Clnrles Readc 
AGNES OF SORRENrO By Mis H B Stowe 

TALES OF THE COLONIES, or, Adientures of on Emigrant By C RoircroII 
LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘ Dr Antomo ’ and * Lorenzo Benoni ' 

THE MOORS AND THE FENS By Mrs J H Riddell 
HESTER KIRT ON By Kathcnnc S Macquoid 
THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST JEAN 
VERA By the Author of * Ihc Hotel du Petit St Jean ' 

IN THAT STATE OF LIFE By Hamilton Aid6 
MORALS and MYSTERIES By Hanulton Aide' 

SIX MONTHS HENCE By the Author of ‘ Behmd the Veil ’ &.c 
THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE By M M Erckmaun Chatnan, 

THE CONSCRIPT aud WAIERLOO By MAI Erdmann Chatrian, Tn one 
yolume 

GABRIEL DENVER By Oliver Aladox Brown. 
take CARE WHOM YOU TRUST Bj Compton Reade 
^EARL and emerald Bj R E rnncillon 

V 

^ London SMITH, ELDER, &. CO , 15 Waterloo Place 



NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 

MRS. GASKELL’S NOVELS AND TALES 

In Seven Volumes, each containing Four Illustrations 
Prtc^ 3r 6rf each bound tn cloth 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES 
VOL I 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS 
Vot II 

NORTH AND SOUTH 


VOL III 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS 


VOL. R’’ 

CRANEORD 


COMI'ANV MANNERS 
TUB WEIL OF FEN-MORPIIA 
THE HEART OP JOHN MIDDLETON 
TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
iltfCUENOTS 

SIX WFEKS AT HEW BMIEIM 
TUP SQUIRES STOR^ 

LIDOIE marsh's three ERAS 


CURIOUS IF TRUE 
THE MOORLAND COTTAGE 

the sexton's hero 

^ DISSAI 1 EARANCBS 
KIOHT AT LAST 
the MANCHESTER MARRIAGE 
LOIS, THE WITCH 
THE CROOKED DRANCir 

VOL V 


MARY BARTON 

COUSIN IIIILLIS f pijssv s THOUDLRS AT HOME 

MY FRENCH MASTPII I CHRISTMAS STORMS AND SUNSHIMP 

THE 01 D NORSKS STOKA ' 


THE GREY WOMAN 
MORTON HALL. 


VOL VI 
RUTH 

{ sir HARRISON S CONFESSIONS 
1IA <D AND HEART 


A dark night's worK> 

ROUND THE SOSA. 

M\ LAD\ LLDLOW 
AN AUCURSLD RACE. 


VOL VH 

LIZZIE LEIGH 

the doom op the crirrjrH>! 
tr\LF N ttrCTIMF AGO 
TIIK roop CLAI E. 
the half erothecs 


London. SMITH, ELDER, &. CO , 15 Vaterloo Phcc 




ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 

or TJir 

LIFE AND WORKS 

OP ' 

CHARLOTTE BRONTfi 

(CURRER BELL), 

AND HER SISTERS 

EMILY AND AJSTNE BRONTE 

(ELLIS A^D ACTON BELL) 

In Seven Volumes, Large Crown Svo handsomely bound m cloth 
Pnct 6i/ per Volume 


The dcscnpiions in ‘J'incE>re'ind the other Fictions by Chirlottc BrontC and her 
Sisters being mostly of actual places, the Publishers considered that Views would form 
the most suitable Illustrations of the Library Edition of the Novels They are indebted 
for a clue to the real names of the most mterestmi; scenes to a fnend of the hlisses 
Bronte, \\ho has thus enabled the artist, Mr G M Wimpcns, to identify the pbces 
described He made faithful sketches of them on the spot, and has also drawn them on 
wood it IS therefore hoped that these aiews mil add fresh interest to the reading of the 
stones. 


2 *-JANE EYRE By Cliarlotte BrontC. With Five Illustrations 
LO^^OOD { MOOR MOtSC 

GATESHEAD HALL. I PERNDBAN MANOR 

THOHHPSELD \\S\X \ 


9 -^HlRLEy By Charlotte Bronte 
aORKBS HOUSE. 

NUNNEUY COMMON AKD MOOD 
PIELDKEAD HALL 

3 — VILLETTE By Charlotte BrontS 

THE 1 ARK, BRUSSELS 
DOME OP ST iPAUL’S 
PENSION NAT DBS DEMOISELLLS, 
BRUSSELS 


With Fne Illustrations. 

I hollom's mill 

URIARPIBLD CHURCH 
With Five lUustratJons 

I CARDEN IN THE RUE FOSSETTB 
GRANDE PLACE, llRUSSCLS 


4 —THE PROFESSOR AND POEMS B> Charlotte Bronte With Poems by 

her Sisters and Father With Five Illustrations 

VIEW FROM CRIMSMORTH HALL I PROTESTANT CEMETERY 

HOUSE IK DAIS\ LANE. | VIEW OF THE MOORS 

RUE RO^ALE, BRUSSELS | 

5 —AVUTHERING HEIGHTS B> Emily BrontC And AGNES GREY By Anne 

Bronte With a Preface and Biographical Notice of both Authors, by Charlotte 
Bronte With Five Illustrations 
IIAMORTU CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, 

\ ALLEY OP GIMMERTOK 
MUTHBR1N6 HEIGHTS 

6— T.HE TEN AN! OF WILDFELL HALL By Anne Bronte With Five Illus- 
trations 

tMLDFBLL HALL. ^ j ON THE MOORS 

GRASSDALB MANOR 1 MILDFELL HALL (sCCOnd Vltvi) 

HAlRlNGsa HALL. | 


THE MOORS 
HORTON LODGE 


7 —LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

PORTRAIT OP CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
PORTRAIT OF THE REV PATRICK 
BRONTE. 

CA5TSRTON SCHOOU 
ROB HEAD 


By Mrs Gasicell With Seven Illustrations 

HAWORTH PARSONAGE. 

THE BRONTE WATERFALL. 

FACSI&flLB OP A SKETCH BY PATRICK 
BRAN WELL BRONTE. 


London SMITH, ELDER, & CO , 15 Waterloo Place 




